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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


Tue beginning of the present year found the United States in a 
somewhat singular position. ‘They had been nearly two years at war 


with Mexico, and after a series of victories and achievements which 
exceeded the expectations of the most sanguine and self-confident 
of our citizens, her armies had been routed and destroyed; all her 
principal cities occupied by our troops; and the whole country laid 
under contribution; without exhibiting any symptoms of preparing 
for active resistance. Yet, with such strong inducements on our 
part to continue the war, according to the ordinary motives of human 
action, and so many on the part of the Mexicans to wish for peace, it 
seemed as if we were far more desirous of it than they, on any terms 
at ail suited to the relative circumstances of the parties. We had 
offered to put an end to a war that even threatened their independence, 
on their ceding a territory which contributed little to their number, 
revenue, or strength, and for which we were willing to release them 
from a debt of several millions, and to pay fifteen more into their 
exhausted treasury; yet these terms, so far beyond what, in their 
present humbled state, they had a right to expect, they had hitherto 
rejected, and had given, as yet, no evidence of a change of pur- 
pose. 

Whence arose this anomaly? On the part of the Mexicans it is 
to be attributed chiefly to the national pride felt by the mass of the 
people, which, by a cession of territory ostensibly so great, revolted 
against thus openly acknowledging themselves vanquished, and to 
the fact that, in the struggles for ascendency among their several 
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political factions, every one opposed a pacification so ignominious 
as most likely to recommend them to popular favor. Besides, on 
the great body of the Mexican people the war had as yet pressed 
lightly, as the American army paid for all provisions it consumed, 
and thus to many our large expenditure was a source of gain. 

On the other hand, the United States had strong motives for 
bringing the war to a close. With a large part of the nation it had 
always been disliked, as involving unknown hazards to the dis- 
tribution of political power, and to particular interests; and though 
the brilliant successes of the armies under Generals Taylor and Scott 
had silenced all objection in the pride of victory, yet these causes 
of national exultation, relieved by no reverse, had gradually lost 
much of their original interest. They had become cheaper by their 
frequency, and the glory of success in the field against Mexicans 
began to be less highly estimated both at home and abroad, not- 
withstanding the fact that the losses exhibited by the returns of our 
killed and wounded, showed that they were, both as to bravery and 
military skill, a far more formidable enemy than many affected to 
consider them. The war, too, if continued, would be likely to 
cause a great drain of specie, of which we no longer had an influx 
from abroad, and thus subject us to the evils of either a deficient or 
depreciated currency. Many also saw, with lively apprehensions, 
a growing disposition to incorporate into the Union the Mexican 
people, differing from us in language, religion and habits, and so 
little qualified for discharging the political functions of a free people. 

In this state of things, the people and the national legislature 
were perplexed and divided about the policy it became them to 
pursue. There were not a few of our citizens who, in their anxiety 
to put an end to the war, would have been willing to effect their 
purpose by giving up all claims against Mexico for a cession of 
territory; but such was not the sentiment of a decided majority; 
who insisted on making the Rio Grande the boundary between the 
two countries, according to the claims of ‘Texas, and of the whole 
or part of California; and the question was, what course was most 
likely to bring Mexico to accede to these terms? 

Some were in favor of withdrawing our troops from the interior 
of Mexico to a line which would secure to us sufficient territory for 
indemnity, and of defending that line until the Mexicans, harassed 
by an enemy on their frontier, and actually made to feel thus the 
evils of the dismemberment they dreaded, would be induced 
to sue for peace. But others, including the administration, were 
disposed to carry on the war with redoubled vigor, by which the 
same result would be more certainly and quickly attained. 

With a view to the second alternative of a more vigorous prose- 
cution of hostilities, the administration had asked for ten additional 
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regiments; and the discussion of the expediency of this increase, 
which occupied Congress during the months of January and Febru- 
ary, afforded to both parties an opportunity of presenting their several 
views, not only of the best mode of carrying on the war, but also 
their opinions as to its origin. Some referring it to the United States, 
and others to Mexico; and others, again, insisting that the responsi- 
bility must be equally shared by Congress with the President. 

On the 4th of January, a resolution was introduced into the 
House of Representatives, by Mr. Goggin of Virginia, which re- 
quested the President to communicate the instructions that had been 
given to any officers of the army or navy concerning the return of 
Santa Anna, or other Mexican to the Republic of Mexico; as also 
the instructions to Mr. Slidell, as Minister from the United States to 
Mexico. A similar request, as to the return of Paredes to Mexico, 
was added by way of amendment. ‘The resolution passed by a 
vote of 145 to 15. 

On the 13th of January, the President, in an answer to this reso- 
lution to the House, communicated reports from the Secretary of 
State and Secretary of War, which, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, he said, contained all the information in the possession of 
the Executive it was ‘‘ deemed compatible with the public interests 
to communicate.’’ Some further particulars, respecting the return 
of Santa Anna, with whom, he said, there had been no communica- 
tion or understanding on the subject, were subjoined., 

General Paredes, he stated, had evaded the vigilance of our sea 
and land forces, and landing at Vera Cruz, had made his way into 
Mexico. 

As to the instructions to Mr. Slidell, the President, believing that 
the communication called for might injuriously affect negotiations 
not yet terminated, deems it ‘his right and his duty to decline a 
compliance with the request of the House of Representatives.”’ He 
refers to the case in March 1796, in which General Washington 
refused a similar application, and although that request by the 
House was qualified with an exception as to such papers ‘as any 
existing negotiations might render improper to be disclosed,’’ and 
the request to himself had no such qualification, yet he considered 
that the reasons alleged by President Washington for his refusal 
fully warranted his own. 

This message gave rise to a spirited debate, in which, in justifica- 
tion of the President, examples of similar refusals by Presidents 
Monroe and Jackson were cited. There was, however, no vote on 
the question, nor any subsequent action of the House, from which 
it may be inferred that the President’s reasons were deemed satis- 
factory to a majority. 

In the midst of the deliberations of Congress on the policy of 
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sending additional forces to the 40,000 or 45,000 men already 
there, and whether such addition should consist of regulars or volun- 
teers, it was rumored that Mr. Trist, whose mission was supposed 
to be at an end, had renewed negotiations with the Mexican autho- 
rities, and had actually concluded a treaty. The public mind re- 
mained some two or three weeks in a state of anxious suspense on 
the subject, until the 23d of February, when the treaty, which had 
been received a few days before, was submitted by the President to 
the Senate. 

While the Senate were in secret session on this treaty, its terms, 
by some irregular procedure, which subsequent investigation has 
not satisfactorily explained, were communicated to the New York 
Herald, a journal of wide circulation, and thus made known to the 
whole people. Its terms were communicated to our readers in our 
first number, and it will now be found at length amongst our official 
documents. 

After a deliberation of more than a fortnight, which was pro- 
tracted by the illness and death of Ex-President Adams, and the 
honors paid to his memory, the Treaty received the sanction of the 
Senate by a vote of 38 to 15 on the 11th of March, with one or two 
amendments, however, of little comparative importance. Thus 
amended, it was sent back to Mexico for the ratification of the Mexi- 
can Congress. The commissioners appointed for that purpose were 
Hon. Ambrose H. Sevier and Nathan Clifford. The minority who 
voted against the treaty were composed of members of both parties. 

Not long after this ratification by the Senate, the public mind was 
electrified by the news of a new revolution in France, by which, in 
the course of three or four days, Louis Philippe had been forced to 
abdicate, and a temporary government had assumed the republican 
form, 

The change had the approbation and good wishes of a very large 
majority of the American people of all parties; yet here and there 
less sanguine individuals were found, who, looking at the adverse 
chances against the permanent establishment of republicanism in 
France, feared that France, after again experiencing the horrors of 
anarchy, might, in despair of a political system that combined civi! 
freedom with law and order, again endeavor to secure the latter 
under the dynasty of some branch of the Bourbons, or the military 
rule of a Bonaparte. But the mass of the people, influenced by their 
wishes, regarded the republic as permanently established, and held 
public meetings in all the principal cities to express their admira- 
tion and delight at the change of government in France, and to offer 
their congratulations to the new republic. 

The administration, and both Houses of Congress, responded to 
these sentiments of the people. On the 3d of April, the President 
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communicated to Congress the dispatches received from Mr. Rush, 
the American Minister at Paris, giving a detailed account of the 
events of the recent revolution, which he described as ‘‘ an interest- 
ing and sublime spectacle.’? He gave his ‘unqualified approba- 
tion to the prompt recognition of the new government by Mr. Rush ;”’ 
and while he adverted to our principles of not interfering in the do- 
mestic affairs of other countries, he refers to our former obligations 
to France; avows our gratitude and our sympathy, and expresses 
‘our ardent and sincere congratulations to the patriotic people of 
France.’ 

After some disagreement about the form of the resolutions, the 
following, as the joint expression of both Houses, obtained the 
unanimous vote of the Senate. 

** Resolved, That, in the name and behalf of the American people, 
the congratulations of Congress are hereby tendered to the people of 
France, upon the success of their recent efforts to consolidate the 
principles of liberty in a republican form of government. 

«And be it further resolved, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, requested to transmit this resolution to 
the American Minister at Paris, with instructions to present it to 
the French government.”’ 

The joint resolution also obtained an unanimous vote in the 
Senate, with the exception of two dissentients. 

The President, on the 29th April, transmitted to the two Houses 
of Congress certain communications received from M. Justo Sierra, 
the Commissioner of Yucatan, and also from the Governor of that 
State, representing the extreme state of suffering to which their 
country has been reduced, by an insurrection of its Indian inhabit. 
ants, and soliciting the assistance of the United States. 

From these documents, it appeared that the Indians, superior to 
the whites in numbers, were waging against them a war of extermi- 
nation; that the whites, “‘ panic stricken and destitute of arms,”’ 
were flying towards the coast, and death, or exile from their coun- 
try, seemed to be the only alternatives presented to them if they could 
not receive foreign aid. ‘That aid they had implored from the 
~at and British governments, as well as the United States, and 

h. offered, in consideration of it, the sovereignty of their penin- 
sula. 

The President, while he declines to recommend the acquisition of 
Yucatan to the United States, earnestly protests against its cession 
to Spain or Great Britain, and refers to the language of President 
Monroe, in December 1823, when he declares, ‘That we should 
consider any attempt on the part of European powers to exte ond their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace 
and safety; and that the American continents, by the free and inde- 
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pendent condition which they have assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European power.”? He enforces this precautionary policy 
with great earnestness, and says, that from the situation of Yucatan 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and its vicinity to Florida, Cuba, and New 
Orleans, it would, in the character of an European colony, particu- 
larly endanger our peace and security. He suggests that, if our 
aid was withheld, there is good reason to believe it would be ob- 
tained from some European power, which might thence assert a 
claim to the dominion of the country. He adverts to the peculiar 
relation in which we stand to Yucatan; that state, having nowhere 
declared her independence of Mexico, is still regarded by us as a 
part of the Mexican Republic, yet we have recognized her as neu- 
tral in the present war. If we had troops to spare, we might take 
military possession of it during the war, and thus afford protection 
to its inhabitants; but unprovided with such force, all that can be 
done at present is to employ a part of our naval forces in the Gulf 
to afford them relief. 

In consequence of this message, a bill was introduced into the 
Senate by Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, now chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs, to authorize the President to take military 
possession of Yucatan, with a view to the protection of its white 
inhabitants against the incursions of the Indians, which gave rise to 
an animated and protracted debate. It was resisted not only by 
several members of the opposition, but also by Mr. Calhoun, who 
spoke on the subject several times, and who denied that the cele- 
brated declaration of Mr. Monroe, concerning European intervention 
in the affairs of this continent, had been rightly understood by Pre- 
sident Polk. He gave a history of that declaration, having been at 
the time a member of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet; and he stated, that 
the part of the declaration which respected European colonization, 
was, as he presumed, added to the rest by Mr. Adams, and had not 
been seen by Mr. Monroe, or the other members of the cabinet, 
before the communication was made. He referred to a different 
account of the origin of this declaration, which was said to have been 
made a short time before by Mr. Adams, who said it was wholly 
written by himself. Mr. Calhoun offered an explanation of this 
alleged discrepancy, by supposing Mr, Adams to be really the author 
of the part which related to colonization. 

Indeed, the whole of Mr. Monroe’s message seems to show that 
his main purpose was, as Mr. Calhoun states, to denounce and pro- 
bably defeat the project, then believed to be entertained by the Allied 
Powers, to reinstate Spain in her dominions on this continent, and 
to convert them into separate monarchies. 

It may be here remarked, as not a little curious, that this gratui- 
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tous manifesto of Mr. Monroe to the crowned heads of Europe, of 
the settled purpose of the United States, which had been then mani- 
fested by no known indication of public sentiment, and which, 
though it had been, the President had no authority to proclaim, not 
only escaped censure, but by the boldness and patriotism it indi- 
cated, obtained at home the general approbation both of the politi- 
cians and the people; and was received abroad with the credit and 
respect due to a national decree, solemnly made according to the 
laws and constitution. 

While this bill for the temporary military occupation of Yucatan 
was under consideration in the Senate, on the 17th of May, the 
member who had introduced it, Mr. Hannegan, stated, that intelli- 

ence had been received that a treaty between the government of 
_ eee and the Indians had been concluded; he therefore moved 
that the bill be informally passed over, and its further consideration 
was accordingly postponed. 

It had been previously decided by the administration to send a 
small squadron to the Yucatan coast, and to aid the white inhabit- 
ants as far as they were able without landing their forces. Sub- 
sequently the Indians renewed their outrages on the whites with 
increased violence and brutality, but a change for the better has 
recently occurred. ‘Timely succor to the wretched and flying inha- 
bitants arrived in the shape of money and volunteers, and the 
Indians are not only held in check, but several towns have been 
taken from them. 

In the month of May was published the official report by General 
Price of the battle of Santa Cruz de Rozales, from which it appeared 
that, at the time the treaty of peace was under discussion in the 
Senate, the war still raged in New Mexico. On the Ist of March, 
General Price entered Chihuahua, which, on his approach, was 
evacuated by the Mexican General Trias, who sent a flag of truce 
to General Price to inform him that official notice had been received 
of a treaty of peace having been signed by the commissioners of 
the two countries; but that officer felt bound under the circum- 
stances to disregard this representation, and on being reinforced by 
the Missouri horse, under Colonel Lane, and by Love’s battery, he 
advanced upon Santa Cruz and stormed the town, The engage- 
ment took place on the 16th March, and lasted from three P.M. to 
sundown, when the enemy surrendered. General Trias and forty- 
two of his principal officers were made prisoners of war; and eleven 
pieces of artillery, nine wall pieces, and 577 stand of arms fell into 
the hands of the victors. ‘The American loss was very slight. 
Shortly after, General Manuel Armijo, late Governor of New Mexico, 
surrendered himself to General Price. 

This being the year for the election of a President, the two great 
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parties of Democrats and Whigs, according to the usual mode of 
concentrating their strength, held conventions of deputies, informally 
chosen in every part of the Union, to consult on the candidates they 
should severally select. 

The Democrats met on the 22d May, in Baltimore, and after a 
session of four days, three candidates were named—Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, and Levi Wood- 
bury, of New Hampshire. Besides the nominees, votes were 
given for G. M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, Worth, of New York, and 
Wm. O. Butler, of Kentucky. On the fourth ballot, General Cass 
was selected as the candidate for the Presidency, by a vote of 179 
out of 254; and General Wm. O. Butler, of Kentucky, who suc- 
ceeded General Scott as commander-in-chief of the forces in Mexico, 
received on the second ballot 169 of 253 votes for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

The session of this body was protracted by the circumstance that 
two sets of delegates presented themselves from the State of New 
York—each claiming to be the representatives of the Democratic 
party in that state, and each having been elected in a convention 
composed of members from every part of the state. This division, 
which every attempt to heal proved unavailing, arose from the De- 
mocrats of that siate taking opposite sides on what is now familiarly 
designated as the Wilmot Proviso, from the name of the member 
from Pennsylvania who first proposed it; which proviso would make 
the exclusion of slavery the condition of all territories and states 
hereafter to be created or admitted into the union. The conven- 
tion, declining to decide between the two delegations, agreed to 
admit them both, allowing them only the vote to which the state 
was entitled, but they both objecting to this arrangement, and de- 
clining to vote, the largest state in the Union in this selection of 
nominees was unrepresented. Subsequently the delegates from 
New York, representing what is termed the “ Hunker party,”’ sanc- 
tioned the nominations of Cass and Butler; but the other set of 
delegates, being highly exasperated, withdrew and called a conven- 
tion of the ** Barnburner or Free Soil Democracy,” which assembled 
in Utica on the 22d of June; when Ex-President Martin Van Buren 
was nominated as a candidate for the Presidency, with General 
Dodge, of Wisconsin, for the Vice-Presidency. The latter gentle- 
man promptly declined the honor, but Mr. Van Buren acceded 
to the wishes of the convention. In a letter addressed to his poli- 
tical friends, he argues, that an independent nomination is justi- 
fied by the course of the Baltimore convention in rejecting the radi- 
cal delegates, and by the published sentiments of the nominee of 
that’ convention on the question of slavery. Mr. Van Buren is 
decidedly opposed to the allowance of slavery in the territories, and 
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on this ground his friends hope to unite in his support the men of 
all parties who favor the free soil movement. They have accord- 
ingly procured for him a further nomination by the convention of the 
advocates of free soil, which assembled at Buffalo, consisting prin- 
cipally of delegates from New England, New York and Ohio, who, 
with great unanimity, nominated Mr. Van Buren for the Presidency, 
and Charles Francis Adams, of Boston, son of Ex-President Adams, 
for the Vice-Presidency. 

The Whig convention assembled in Philadelphia on the 7th of 
June. The nominees for the Presidency were Zachary ‘Taylor, of 
Louisiana, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, Winfield Scott, of New Jersey, 
John M’Lean, of Ohio, and John M. Clayton, of Delaware. On the 
third ballot General Taylor received 171 votes out of 280, and was 
declared the Whig candidate for the Presidency; and Millard Fill- 
more, of New York, on the second ballot received a majority of the 
votes as the candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 

It was believed that a large majority of this convention would 
have given the preference to Mr. Clay over all the candidates, 
as being the most experienced statesman, and as having the 
strongest claims on the Whig party, but they preferred General 
Taylor, because he had, by his conduct in the late war, obtained 
favor with men of all parties, and because he was not exposed 
to that bitter and strenuous opposition which Mr. Clay, so long 
known as a party leader, was certain to encounter. 

The quadrennial controversy is, therefore, now begun, and its 
agitations will continue to increase until November next, when after 
a few days of chagrin and disappointment on one side, and of joy- 
ous exultation on the other, the political tempest will leave no vestige 
of its existence. 

On the 29th of May, the President transmitted to both Houses of 
Congress a memorial from “the Governor and Legislative Assembly 
of Oregon Territory,’’ who constitute the temporary government the 
citizens have there created for themselves, asking the aid and pro- 
tection of the general government against the attacks of the neighbor- 
ing Indians. ‘They represent that they are far inferior to the Indians 
in numbers, and are destitute of money and arms, ‘The President 
states the population of Oregon to be above twelve thousand, and 
that it is about to receive a considerable increase. He recommends 
that a territorial government be there established, and an adequate 
volunteer force be raised for its defence, and suggests that the mea- 
sures taken must be speedily adopted, that the. Rocky Mountains 
may be crossed before the cold season makes them impassable. 

The attention of Congress was thus urgently called to a bill for 
the establishment of a territorial gov ernment in Oregon, which had 
been for some time before Congress, but had, it would seem, by 
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common consent, been postponed, because it was foreseen that it 
would involve the same question of slavery as the Wilmot Proviso ; 
and, it was also known, the people of all the free states wished to 
interdict slavery in the territory, while those of the slaveholding 
states insisted that such an interdict, by prohibiting them from car- 
rying their property thither, would deprive them of their just share 
of those territories. 

The discussion of this bill called forth, as had been expected, the 
irritating and interminable subject of slavery. 

The existence of domestic slavery in one-half of the states of this 
Union, and the strong repugnance to it in the other states, besides 
being a never-failing theme of controversy—often of bitter and angry 
controversy among the citizens at large—mingles more or less in 
most questions of public policy, and is sometimes decisive of them. 
In the presidential elections; in the formation of new states; in the 
legislation for territories; in the right of petition, it constitutes a 
prominent topic. 

While our citizens of each of these great divisions are so closely 
bound together by a community of feeling on this subject, in creating 
new states, both of them endeavor to strengthen themselves by add- 
ing to the number of free or slaveholding states, to which they re- 
spectively belong; and such have ever been their policy and course 
since the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. At that time, six 
free balanced six slaveholding states, and New Jersey, which con- 
tained slaves, but less than one-eighteenth of her population, might 
be regarded as a neutral on this subject. Kentucky being soon after 
added to the list of slaveholding states, Vermont was admitted as 
a free state, and the political power, dependent on the number of 
states, continued ever after to be equally shared between the two 
divisions, with but small temporary exceptions. 

Thus, at the apportionment of 1800, there were eight slavehold- 
ing states, with the accession of Tennessee; and seven free states, 
exclusive of New Jersey. 

At the apportionment of 1810, there were nine free states, exclu- 
sive of New Jersey, by the accession of Ohio; and nine slavehold- 
ing states, by the accession of Louisiana. 

At the apportionment of 1820, there were twelve free states, in- 
cluding New Jersey, with the accession of Indiana and Illinois; 
and there were twelve slaveholding states, by the accession of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Missouri. 

At the apportionment in 1830 and 1840, the free states were 
thirteen by the accession of Michigan; and the slaveholding states 
had an equal number by the accession of Arkansas. 

At the next apportionment after 1850, each division will have 
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fifteen states, Texas and Florida having, since 1840, been added to 
the slaveholding states, and Iowa and Wisconsin to the free states, 

But this equilibrium cannot be permanently maintained. Occa- 
sionally a slaveholding state passes into the other division; in which 
case it takes two other states of that class to balance it. Thus, in 
no long time, Delaware first, and then Maryland, will become free 
states; when, to counterbalance them, four slaveholding states will 
be required. Missouri and Kentucky will probably soon after take 
the same course, which accession must be balanced by four other 
slaveholding states; and the same process, at a quicker or slower 
rate, must continue. 

Were this a mere question of political power, it might, as the pre- 
sidential election, be more easily managed, or at least more safely 
encountered by the American people, familiarized as they are to the 
transition from the most violent political contests to a quiet and loyal 
submission to the will of the majority, when once that will is ascer- 
tained; but, unfortunately, there mingles with this question, in the 
free states, religious and moral feelings, which, making opposition 
to slavery a matter of conscience, will hear of no compromise. The 
light in which the holders of slaves are viewed by this class, strength- 
ened as it is, too, by those who cherish anti-slavery prejudices to 
gain local or political influence, naturally produces reaction on the 
slaveholders, who regard their opponents either as fanatical, if ho- 
nest, or unprincipled, and whose pride and resentment are inflamed 
by a sense of injustice, and by apprehensions that their rights of 
property will be yet further invaded, and perhaps their peace and 
safety endange'ed. Without doubt, the sober-minded portion of the 
people in the free states, and those who regard the Federal Union 
as securing to its citizens all that they most dearly prize—consti- 
tuting the great mass of those states—however unanimous and de- 
cided they may be that slavery is both a moral and political evil, 
are content to leave those evils with those who were born to them 
and choose to bear them, and to whom they acknowledge the ex- 
clusive right of devising and applying the remedy belongs. 

This state of things unquestionably has its mischiefs. It breaks 
in upon our social harmony, and it occasionally disturbs the proper 
action of our political machinery; but, in spite of the sinister pre- 
dictions of the timid here, and of the unfriendly abroad, it seems 
incapable of worse consequences than it has hitherto produced, 
unless the people of this country grossly degenerate from the good 
sense and political equanimity which have heretofore characterized 
them. 

It may be farther remarked, that this source of civil dissension, 
which chances, from the influence of climate both on man and the 
products of the soil, to divide our citizens geographically, is tempered 
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and weakened by the great party questions that are ever agitating 
the country, inasmuch as they often range on the same side those 
whom the slavery question might otherwise separate. They may 
thus bind together, by the ties of amity and fellow-feeling, the citi- 
zen of Massachusetts or Ohio with the slaveholder of Virginia or 
Alabama. Indeed, every question of sufficient moment to interest 
large masses of the people, tends, by strengthening the bonds of 
sympathy and congeniality between citizens of the North and South, 
to weaken the disuniting tendency of the slave question. It does 
good, both by separating those whom that local question might unite, 
and by uniting those whom that question might separate; an illus- 
tration of which we have in the fact that every nominee for the pre- 
sidency brought forward by the late Democratic Convention, at Bal- 
timore, had professed himself opposed to the Wilmot proviso. 

Whilst the Oregon bill was under discussion in the Senate, the 
President, on the 6th of July, transmitted to Congress copies of the 
Mexican treaty, the ratification of which had been duly exchanged 
at Queretaro, in Mexico, on the 30th of May. After congratulating 
Congress and the country on the termination of the war, and its 
glorious results, he suggests the farther duties which the treaty now 
imposes on the national legislature. ‘These are— 

To provide for the payment of twelve of the fifteen millions of 
dollars stipulated to be paid, in four annual instalments to Mexico, 
three millions having already been paid: 

To provide for the appointment of a commissioner and surveyor 
to designate the boundary line between the United States and Mex- 
ico; and also for the appointment of a board of commissioners to 
decide upon the claims of American citizens against the Mexican 
Government, which claims the United States have now assumed to 

ay. 
. ‘After adverting to the great value of California to the United 
States, the area of which he seems to estimate at upwards of 600,000 
square miles, he earnestly recommends the establishment of terri- 
torial governments both in California and in New Mexico, as they 
would otherwise be without government. Since foreign commerce 
is now extensively carried on in the ports of California, they will 
also require to be regulated by law. 

In organizing government over these territories, he ‘invokes a 
spirit of concession, conciliation and compromise,”’ as indispensable 
to the preservation of the harmony and union of the states, and 
refers to the warning voice of Washington to guard against geo- 
graphical dissensions. 

To induce the early settlement of the remote possessions lately 
acquired, he recommends liberal grants of the public lands to 
settlers. 
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He thinks that the army, as it was before the war with Mexico, 
will be sufficient for a time of peace, if the number of the rank and 
file be filled up to the maximum authorized during the war. 

Provision should be made for the extinguishment of the public 
debt, which has been increased from $17, 788, Q00 to $65,778,000. 
To this must be added the $12,000,000 to be paid to Mexico, and 
also the claims of our citizens against the Mexican government, 
which, liquidated and unliquidated, are limited by the treaty to 
$3, 250, 000 ; thus making the whole public debt amount to about 
$81,000,000. That part which consists of claims of our citizens 
thus assumed, he thinks, may be paid out of the existing revenue, 
without any creation of stock for that purpose. 

He recommends that authority be given to the executive to anti- 
cipate the reimbursement of such part of the debt as may not be 
now redeemable, by purchasing it at par, or at the premium it may 
command in the market, a correspondent premium having been 
already received by the government. He thinks that the revenue 
derived from the present tariff and the sale of the public lands will 
be sufficient to allow several millions to be annually appropriated 
to the discharge of the debt—a measure which is recommended by 
so many considerations of policy. 

Of all the questions which have arisen on the construction of the 
federal constitution, there has been no one (that of the power of 
Congress to lay protective duties excepted) which has excited so 
much interest, or has been so warmly and frequently controverted, 
as the power of appropriating money to improve the facilities of 
transportation, by means of roads, canals, the removal of obstruc- 
tions from rivers, and the like aids to the internal commerce and 
navigation of the states. 

This power has, indeed, been frequently exercised by Congress 
in the construction of roads—in aiding to make canals—in im- 
proving harbors on the lakes, and the navigation of large rivers; 
yet it has also been denied by both Houses of Congress, and presi- 
dents have repeatedly exercised their constitutional.negative on laws 
passed for such purposes. 

Notwithstanding these occasional checks, such appropriations 
have too important a bearing on local and individual interests to be 
lightly abandoned; and, accordingly, there has scarcely ever been 
a Congress to which applications for grants of money for some of 
these internal improvements have not been made. 

At the close of the preceding session, a bill having passed both 
Houses for many improvements “of this character, especially on the 
western waters, and the President being disposed to negative it, but 
not having had time to assign the reasons for his veto, he soaks an 
early occasion at the present session (Dec. 15) to send back the bill, 
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with his reasons for refusing to assent to it. He justified his con- 
struction of the constitution by arguments drawn from that instru- 
ment itself, and by the authorities of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and Jackson. This message was referred by the House to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

On the 5th of July, the House of Representatives having taken up 
a report of the Committee on Commerce relative to this subject, pro- 
ceeded to consider the resolutions it had submitted: they were as 
follows :— 

1. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States vest in 
Congress the power to appropriate money to open and improve har- 
bors, and remove obstructions from navigable rivers, in all cases 
where such improvements are necessary to the protection and faci- 
lity of commerce with foreign nations, or the commerce among the 
states. 

2. Resolved, That the interests of our national commerce, the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States, require 
a judicious exercise of the foregoing powers. 

3. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the President, in his 
veto message of December 15, 1847, for his refusal to approve and 
sign a bill passed March 3, 1847, making appropriations for the 
improvement of certain harbors and riv ers, are deemed insufficient 
and unsatisfactory. 

4, Resolved, That it would be inexpedient, and contrary to the 
principles of the constitution, to give the general consent of Con- 
gress, in advance of legislation by the states, to the imposition of 
tonnage duties by the several states, as a means of improving the 
ports and harbors at which such duties may be levied. 

5. Resolved, That the report of the Committee of Commerce, on 
the memorial of the Chicago Convention, respecting the harbor and 
river improvements, the President’s Message of December 15, 1847, 
on the said subject, and the bill referred to said committee in rela» 
tion to tonnage duties, with the minority report on the same subject, 
be printed, and that the committee on printing be directed to inquire 
into the expediency of printing extra copies of said report. 

The first of the preceding resolutions passed the House on the 
5th of July, by a vote of 128 to 59; and on the 12th, the second 
resolution passed by a vote of 112 to 53; the third by a vote of 91 
to 71; the fourth by a vote of 109 to 59; and the last without a 
division. 

Recent accounts from Oregon contain the appalling account of 
the murder, by the Cayuse Indians, of Dr. Whiiman, the missionary 
at Waiilutpuc, with his wife and twelve other persons—the particulars 
we have given in another place. ‘The people of the territory mus- 


tered a military force to resist and punish the aggressors, and in 
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February last defeated the Cayuses with considerable loss, in a 
battle which lasted three hours. An attempt to adjust the difficulties 
between the Indians and whites was subsequently made, but failed, 
and on the 10th of March, the Oregon regiment, under Col. Gillian, 
defeated the Indians in another battle—of the Indians, fifty were 
killed, the whites lost ten men. The colonel of the regiment was 
accidentally killed after the battle. Provisions and ammunition 
were scarce, and reinforcements from the States were anxiously 
expected. 

After various propositions and suggestions in the discussion on 
the Oregon Territory bill, in the Senate, Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, 
on the 12th of July, moved that the bill and amendments be refe rred 
to a select committee of eight, to be balloted for, four from the North 
and four from the South. A modification was suggested and adopted, 
that the Committee on Territories be discharged from the further 
consideration of so much of the President’s Message as relates to 
New Mexico, California and Oregon, and that the same be referred 
to the select committee of eight, and the question on this motion 
was decided in the affirmative, by a vote of 31 to14. A committee 
was accordingly appointed, consisting of John M. Clayton, of Dela- 
ware, John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, David R. Atchison, of 
Missouri, Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana, John R. Clarke, of Rhode 
Island, Samuel S. Phelps, of Vermont, Daniel S. Dickinson, of New 
York, and Jos. R. Underwood, of Kentucky—four from ooeh great 
political party. On the 18th of July, Mr. Clayton, the chairman of 
this committee, reported a bill for the organization of territorial 
governments in Oregon, California and New Mexico, consisting of 
37 sections. ‘That part of it which related to Oregon continued in 
force the existing territorial Jaws until the new government should 
have time to act-—prov ided for a Legislature of two Houses, whose 
power of legislation should extend * to all rightful subjects of legis- 
lation, consistent with the Constitution of the United States,’’ and 
of course to admitting or excluding slavery—but all laws passed to 
be subject to the approval of Congress. 

The provisions in the bill for the territorial governments of New 
Mexico and California, constituted a legislative council, similar to 
the former territorial government of Michigan, composed of the 
governors and judges, and authorized to pass laws subject to the 
revision of Congress—but restrained from passing any laws on the 
subject of slavery or the freedom of religion, or impairing the right 
of the United States to the unoccupied Jand. And if any question 
on the subject of slavery should arise, it was to be left to the deci- 
sion of the judiciary of the United States. Mr. Clayton prefaced 
the introduction of the bill by remarking that the difficulties in the 
way of the comunittee were very great. The territories to be organ- 
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ized embraced an area of 1,044,492 square miles, as large as two- 
thirds of Europe, and the difficulties of organization were increased 
by the nature and character of the population now existing there, 
as well as that hereafter to be introduced by the extension of the 
constitution and laws of the United States, over so vast a country. 
He spoke in very high terms of the conciliatory spirit evinced by the 
members of the committee, but that after various propositions, all com- 
promise of the great question of slavery seemed impossible, until it 
was determined to leave for the present the settlement of it to the 
laws of population or the adaptation of the climate, soil, and all cir- 
cumstances to the various kinds of labor. ‘* Congress would thus 
avoid,” said Mr. Clayton, ‘ the decision of this distracting question, 
leaving it to be settled by the silent operation of the constitution 
itself ; and that in case Congress should refuse to touch the subject, 
the country would be slaveholding only where by the laws of nature, 
slave-labor was effective, and free-labor could not maintain itself. 
On the other hand, in case Congress should hereafter choose to 
adopt the compromise line of 36° 30/—north of which, I suppose, 
it is not expected that slave-labor can be introduced—or any other 
rule of settlement, it will be free to act as to its wisdom and patriotism 
shall seem fit.”’ 

On this bill of compromise, as it was called, a most exciting de- 
bate ensued, which was maintained for several days by some of the 
ablest debaters in the Senate. Contrary to usage in an American 
Congress, the session of Wednesday, the 26th of July, was continued 
during the whole night, for twenty-one hours, up to Thursday at 8 
A.M., when the bill was passed by a vote of 33 ayes, to 22 nays. 
Of the ayes, 8 were from free States, and 26 affirmative votes were 
east by Democratic members. 

On Friday, the 28th of July, the bill came up in the House of 
Representatives, and at once received the coup de grace. Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, moved to lay it on the table, giving as his 
reasons, that although the bill was connected with a subject of the 
deepest interest, he could not believe that its passage would secure 
peace and quiet to the country; on the contrary, it proposed merely 
a postponement, not a settlement of this vexed question. He did 
not believe that it would be settled during the present session. The 
motion to lay on the table was carried by a vote of 112 to 97, and 
the motion to reconsider was lost by a vote of 114 to 96, which was 
regarded as a final disposition of the bill for the session. 

After this summary disposition of the compromise bill, the House 
of Representatives proceeded to the consideration of the bill to pro- 
vide a territorial government for Oregon, which had been reported 
by the committee on territories. The section which conferred the 
veto power on the governor of the territory was stricken out, and on 
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the question to retain the provision excluding slavery from the ter- 
ritory, the vote was in favor of the provision, ayes 114, nays 88. 

On the Ist of August, the bill was passed by a vote of 129 to 71, 

and sent to the Senate, where it was referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

On the 10th of August, this bill came up for consideration in the 
Senate, and after a very animated debate, was passed, with two 
amendments, by a vote of 33 to 21. One of the amendments in- 
serted the veto power, and the other extended the Missouri Com- 
promise to the Pacific Ocean. Mr. Webster, in a forcible manner, 
advocated the bill as it came from the House of Representatives, 
and took his stand with those who are conscientiously opposed to 
the allowance of slavery in the territories. Mr. Calhoun made a 
strong speech on the other side—entered into the history of aboli- 
tionism, and came to the conclusion that the slavery question is to 
be decided out of Congress. 

The next day the bill again came up in the House of Represent- 
atives, and the Senate’s amendments were very summarily disposed 
of. The first, granting the veto power, was negatived by a vote of 
92 to 106; and the extension of the Missouri Compromise, involving 
the main question between the Senate and the House, was negatived 
by a vote of 85to 121. The bill, on coming again before the ‘Senate 
with the amendments stricken out, caused a very stormy debate. 
By the timely exertions of the Senators from Missouri and Tex xas, it 
was finally passed without the obnoxious provisions. 

Peace found the United States blessed with unwonted abundance, 
and with no other embarrassment than what arises from the election 
of their chief magistrate for the next four years, and from the low prices 
caused by that very superabundance of their agricultural products. 
This is an inconvenience we must expect to encounter in plentiful 
years, so long as our population continues to increase so much more 
rapidly than that of our customers. In this way the products of our 
lands are so vast in amount and of such steady increase, that we 
seem able to glut all accessible fortign markets; at least we pro- 
duce more than we can sell at prices that will at once repay to labor 
and capital the liberal remuneration they here require, and defray 
the cost of distant transportation. At this time there is not one of 
our great staples which is not at a price below this point, except 
wheat, and from the unprecedented yield of the present harvest, 
that must soon sink to the level of the rest. Our shipping is equ: ally 
redundant, and while so much of it is now unemployed, ship build- 
ing is for atime suspended. The low price of our exports must 
lessen the amount of our imports, together with the capacity of the 
people to consume them. 
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Yet the evil is not altogether uncompensated. The nation gene- 
rally is benefited by this general abundance and unwonted cheap- 
ness. The buyers of most of those articles are far more numerous 
than the sellers; and that reduction of price which is injurious to some 
is advantageous to many. The cheapness of agricultural products 
must lower the money price of labor, which must so far benefit the 
manufacturer, but which may not proportionally injure the operative, 
as he may purchase as much provisions with his reduced wages as 
he could have done when they were higher. The lower the prices, 
too, the more liberal the consumption, until the former proportion 
between the supply and demand is restored, or is approached ; and 
the sphere of our foreign markets is enlarged. At the present prices 
of sugar, the consumption must be immensely increased. The low 
price of cotton must, in like manner, extend the manufacture of it 
here and elsewhere, and multiply the uses to which it is put. At 
present it may be a better remittance to China than silver dollars. 
Before flour and other breadstuffs fall much below their present price, 
they will bear the expense of a more distant transportation, and find 
markets from which they are now excluded. 

Most of our manufacturers, though their profits have been greatly 
diminished by the tariff of 1846, continue to fight their way against 
their formidable competitors in Europe; and those that can stand 
the first brunt of the contest will finally prevail. The cost of pro- 
duction is continually diminishing by improved machinery and 
skill; by the increase of manufacturing labor; and by the reduced 
price of the raw material. The day is not distant when every 
species of handicraft, in ordinary use, and not requiring unusual 
skill, will be produced as cheaply as they can be made in any part 
of Europe and brought here. 

Nothing seems likely to check this rapid advancement of American 
manufactures; unless, indeed, the political changes that are now 
agitating Europe shall light up a general war in that hemisphere, 
when our capital and enterprise may again be engrossed by the 
more profitable pursuits of neutral commerce, not then, as formerly, 
harassed by lawless French Decrees and English Orders in Council ; 
or when, perhaps, our people, having in two or three brief experi- 
ments, proved apt scholars in the game of war, may be disposed to 
take a hand at it themselves, and thus exchange the excitement of 
sudden gain for the intoxication of glory! 


FRANCE, 


Let us now turn our attention to the great drama which the people 
of France have been enacting since the 22d of February last. 
On the very day that Louis Philippe abdicated the throne, and 
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fled from Paris, a Provisional Government was appointed by the 
voices of a promiscuous multitude, acting apparently under the im- 
pulse of the moment; but, doubtless, this important measure had 
been previously arranged by one of those self-appointed juntos 
which boldly step forward as the interpreters and the heralds of 
public sentiment, and who, seizing the deserted helm, appear to 
guide the ship of state when they are only keeping her steady be- 
fore the popular tempest. 

The persons thus appointed were, first, Dupont de l’Eure, Lamar- 
tine, Arago, Crémieux, Ledru Rollin, Garnier Pagés, Marie; to 
whom were soon afterwards added, Armand Marrast, Louis Blanc, 
Flocon, and Albert; all of whom except, perhaps, Albert, an opera- 
tive, had, in the character of either legislators or journalists, made 
themselves known for their talents, and had acquired popular favor 
for their republicanism. 

The different departments of executive authority were soon dis- 
tributed among the eleven members of the Provisional Government, 
and such others as they appointed. 

Lamartine, who soon appeared to be the favorite of the day, and 
to take the lead among his associates, was the Minister for Forei ign 
Affairs; and in that character, received and answered the addresses 
of foreign ministers and deputations from abroad, which the enthu- 
siasts and malcontents were not slow to send from every part of 
Europe. 

Mr. Rush, the minister from the United States, together with the 
minister from Great Britain, was the first to recognize the revolu- 
tion, and their example was followed by several less conspicuous 
members of the diplomatic body; though the ministers of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, kept aloof until they received the instructions 
of their respective governments. 

The numerous and diversified duties which the late government 
had discharged in collecting and disbursing its revenue; in direct- 
ing the affairs of its army and nav: ; in the administration of jus- 
tice; in its interior regulations; in the management of its colonies, 
its diplomatic relations, its post-office, &c.;—passing at once into 
new hands, would have severely tasked the greatest talents joined 
to the most indefatigable labors; but how much more so the inex- 
perienced men who composed the present ministry! 

The Provisional Government had taken an early opportunity, in 
their communications with the representatives of foreign nations, to 
avow their pacific policy, and to disclaim all intention of interpos 
ing between other governments and their disaffected subjects; and 
in answer to the addresses from the deputies of self-appointed asso- 
ciations in other countries, the same language was substantially 
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held. To an address from the people of Ireland, Lamartine frankly 
declared to them that the French people were desirous of preserving 
their present friendly relations with the British Government; and 
while they cordially sympathized with the political sufferings and 
wrongs of the Irish, they could not interfere in their behalf. 

In his answer to an address from Italy, his language was less 
explicit ; and if aid was not promised them in their struggle with 
Austria, neither was it refused. He told them that the wants of 
the European people were peace and liberty; and the want of the 
age was “an European Washington.”’ 

To the address of the Poles he replied, that the French nation 
deeply sympathized with them, and would repay what it owed to 
Poland, but the hour and the time must be left to France. Her 
present policy was peace. 

As some sources of revenue had been diminished by the revolu- 
tion, and some disbursements had increased, the Provisional Go- 
vernment soon began to experience financial difficulties, to meet 
which it contracted loans with the Bank of France ; and the better 
to enable the bank to advance the large sums required, it gave its 
sanction to the suspension of cash payments; and, moreover, au- 
thorized the bank to issue notes as low as fifty and twenty-five 
francs. ‘They had previously none under 500 francs. 

The party in favor of the organization of labor, generally termed 
‘‘ Socialists,”” or *‘ Communists,’ seeming to have been gaining 
ground, and to have the support of many of the clubs of Paris, on 
Sunday, the 16th of April, determined to try their strength by 
getting up an émeute, on the pretext of some alleged misconduct 
of one of the government commissaries, when they were assailed 
by the National Guards and dispersed. ‘This was considered to be 
a decided triumph for the moderates and the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

With every disposition on the part of the government to humor the 
claims of the multitude, and on that of the people, hoping every thing 
from the change, to submit to temporary inconvenience, there was ne- 
cessarily much discontent, for the revolution had not, as yet, put bread 
into the mouth of the prolétaire, nor lessened any of his miseries: 
it had only made it easier for him to express his impatience of them. 
These discontents, which scheming politicians and secret factions 
were ever ready to foment, frequently manifested themselves, and 
required the utmost vigilance on the part of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, backed by the National Guard, which was composed of 
the citizens indiscriminately, to put it down. Yet in no long time 
it was found expedient to provide the means of subsistence for the 
indigent class, which in Paris is powerful from its numbers as well 
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as desperation, and whose clamors were the louder in consequence 
of a theory that had been for some time industriously propagated 
by Louis Blane, and which Ledru Rollin was supposed to favor. 

There had thus arisen a party who professed to be the especial pa- 
trons of the laboring class, and proposed to defend that class from the 
abuses to which, in the existing state of society, they were exposed, 
by a system which they called ‘the organization of labor.”” They 
assumed that, by the effect of competition among the operatives, 
the rewards of labor always sunk to their minimum, which was as 
unjust to them as it was beneficial to the capitalists. That the le- 
gislature might and should protect them from this injustice ; and the 
expedients they proposed for this end were to limit the number of 
hours a laborer should be required to work; to provide employ- 
ment for those who could not otherwise obtain it, and to give to all 
thus employed adequate and equal compensation. To prevent the in- 
dolent from throwing their share of the labor upon their associates, a 
post in every workshop was to bear the inscription that there *‘ every 
sluggard was a thief;’’ which apothegm they vainly expected to 
produce an effect that hunger and want often failed to produce; 
and which moral equation, perchance, might yet more lessen the 
horror of theft than increase the inclination to labor. Calculated as 
this principle of equal wages was to find favor with operatives of 
ordinary skill and diligence, who must always, as the term implies, 
constitute the greater number, it did not meet with strong popular 
support; but it soon appeared that the unsophisticated common 
sense of the people recognized the justice and policy of paying 
every one according to his individual talent, industry, and fidelity. 

So much, however, was conceded to the friends of the operatives 
by the Provisional Government, that the hours of labor were re- 
duced, and a workshop was provided where all persons in want of 
employment were to be furnished with it by the government ;—a 
measure which, however warranted in the first moments of revolu- 
tion, when many dependent on their daily labor for the support of 
their families are thrown out of employment, could never be safely 
adopted as a permanent system, or rather, which never could be- 
come one. Our penitentiaries, improved as they have been by ex- 
perience, have taught us on a small scale, the very burdensome 
cost of such a system. 

Of the several decrees by the Provisional Government, the fol- 
lowing, selected from those passed during the first week after their 
appointment, may serve to show their principles and policy. 

Capital punishment for political offences was abolished. 

Prosecutions against the press to be withdrawn, and the prisoners 
confined for any political offence to be released. The liberty of the 
press guarantied. 
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The stamp duty on periodicals taken away., 

Articles pledged at the Mont Piété to be restored to the owners: 
the Minister of Finance to pay the amount due on them. 

The palace of the Tuileries to be converted into a workshop 
for disabled workmen. 

The abolition of titles of nobility. 

Oaths of office to be discontinued. 

Discount banks to be established. Ten days further time granted 
to pay bills throughout France. Payment of interest due on the 
public stock to be made some days in advance. 

Every Frenchman of twenty-one years of age, to be an elector of 
representatives. All of twenty-five to be eligible. ‘The number of 
representatives to be 900, including those of the colonies, and to 
receive 25 franes per diem. The vote to be by ballot. 

All citizens to be armed and clothed as National Guards, Those 
not able to provide clothing to be furnished at the public expense. 

The royal residences to be sold, and the proceeds to be applied 
to the relief of the sufferers in the revolution, and to compensate 
for losses in trade and manufactures. 

Taxes collected as previously. Indirect taxation to be modified. 

An act to be prepared for the emancipation of slaves in the 
colonies. 

And, lastly, the decrees already mentioned in favor of operatives. 

Those subsequently enacted were similar to the preceding in 
purpose and spirit. ‘They all aimed to give or promise relief to 
the needy, or to cherish sentiments of republicanism. 

On the 23d of April the Provisional Government passed a decree 
for the immediate emancipation of the slaves in Guadaloupe, Marti- 
nique, and all the other French colonies; which measure is likely 
to be attended with similar tragic consequences to a like decree 
respecting St. Domingo. 

On the same day the election of members to the National As- 
sembly took place, and the great experiment was made of passing 
from a most restricted right of voting to universal suffrage. But 
as all the members from each department were chosen at once, and 
each elector of course voted for the whole number, there was a di- 
minished probability of electing those who had only a narrow local 
popularity. Thus the department of the Seine contained 34 
members, 

The whole number of votes given exceeded five millions, which 
was about a vote for every six persons. This is nearly the same pro- 
portion as the vote given in the United States in the presidential elec- 
tions,* first deducting the slaves ; and it is a smaller proportion than is 


* The whole number of votes given at the presidential election in 1840, was 
2,402,658; and the free population was 14,575,903, 
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given in several of the states. Of the 300,000 votes given in the 
Department of the Seine, Lamartine, who had so far proved himself 
the master-spirit of the revolution, and had shown as much firm- 
ness in opposing mischievous popular prejudices as in encounter- 
ing personal danger, received 259,800, a greater number than any 
of his colleagues; and he was, moreover, returned from nine other 
Departments. Several of his colleagues, also members of the Pro- 
visional Government, received less than half his number of votes. 
Twenty-five of the thirty-four were moderates. 

During the election, fears were industriously excited in some of 
the provincial towns by the radicals of Paris, that the enemies of 
the republic would obtain the ascendency, which gave rise to great 
excitement and commotion in those places, particularly at Rouen, 
to which place the government thought it prudent to send from 
Paris 15,000 of the National Guards, and 10,000 of the line, to 
quell the rioters. 

The Assembly met at Paris on the 4th of May, in the spacious 
hall built for the occasion. About noon the members began to enter 
the hall, and at one o’clock the senior member, M. Andres de 
Poiraveau, took the chair. The members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment having soon after entered the hall, the president, by a mes- 
senger, invited M. Dupont de |’Eure to ascend the tribune, which 
he accordingly did, and there offered to read an address, but his 
voice being very weak from age, it was read by M. Lamartine, 
and was in these words :— 

*«Citizen representatives of the People: The Provisional Go- 
vernment of the republic comes to bow before the nation, and to 
render a signal homage to the supreme power with which you are 
invested, 

* Elect of the people! we welcome you to this great capital, 
where your presence excites a sentiment of happiness and hope 
which will not be deceived. 

“Trustees of the national sovereignty, you are about to found 
new institutions upon the broad basis of democracy, and to give to 
France the only constitution that can suit her—a republican consti- 
tution. (Here the whole Assembly rose, and with their right hands 
raised, cried Vive la République!) 

“ But after having proclsimed the great political law, which is 
about to organize definitively the country, like us, citizen repre- 
sentatives, you will proceed to regulate the possible and efficacious 
action of the government in the relations which the necessities of 
labor establish among all citizens, and which ought to have for 
their basis the sacred laws of justice and fraternity. (Renewed 


cries of Vive la République!) 
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‘‘Tn fine, the time has arrived for the Provisional Government to 
resign into your hands the unlimited power with which the revolu- 
tion had invested it. Yourknow that, with regard to ourselves, this 
dictatorship was only a moral power, exercised in the midst of those 
difficult circumstances through which we have passed. 

‘“‘ Faithful to our origin, and our personal convictions, we have 
not hesitated to proclaim the Republic of February, 

‘< To-day we shall inaugurate the labors of the National Assembly 
to the cry that should always salute it— Vive la République!”’ 

This cry was repeated by the Assembly with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. 

M. Crémieux then, from the tribune, informed the Assembly 
that its session was opened, and its labors commenced on that day. 
He suggested to the president to invite the representatives to retire 
to the standing committees to verify their credentials. This being 
done, the Assembly adjourned amidst cries of ‘* Vive la République!”’ 

The deputies having completed the verification, re-entered the 
Hall at three o’clock. Members then successively ascended the 
tribune and proposed the admission of the deputies whose election 
was found valid by their respective committee. But after the first 
motion of this character was made, it was proposed that each mem- 
bers, after his admission, should take an oath of allegiance to the 
republic; and objections being made from several parts of the 
hall to the oath, which they said the Provisional Government had 
abolished, M. Crémieux, the Minister of Justice, then rose and 
stated that the oath of allegiance had been the occasion of so much 
scandal during the last sixty years, the Provisional Government had 
thought proper to abolish it. ‘The oath,’’ said he, “‘of every true 
republican is in his heart, not on his lips.’’ 

This rejection of oaths received the unanimous sanction of the 
Assembly amidst shouts of ‘* Vive la République!’’ ‘* Vive le Gou- 
vernement Provisionnel !”” 

The next day, May 5th, the credentials of the members having 
been verified, it was moved and carried that a president should be 
appointed to hold the office for one month. M. Buchez, on the first 
ballot, received 390 votes of the 727 given, and consequently was 
elected. M. Trebat, who was next on the list, received 231 votes. 
It was understood that he was the choice of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. MM. Recurt, Cavaignac, Cerbon, Guinard, Cormenin and 
Lenard were chosen vice-presidents. The temporary president then 
yielded the chair to the president elect, and the assembly, after a- 
vote of thanks to the pro-tempore president and secretaries, ad- 
journed at half after twelve at night. 

Some questions relative to the seats of members having been first 
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disposed of on the following day, M. Dupont de l’Eure, enfeebled by 

age, asked permission to make the report of the Provisional Govern- 
ment through M. Lamartine, who accordingly read it. This paper, 
being an introduction to the reports of the several ministers, con- 
fined itself to general views of the character of the revolution, its 
principles, and consequences, and briefly adverted to some of the 
peculiar opinions and doctrines which had already received the 
sanction of the government, particularly the right to labor and 
instruction. Such loud applause interrupted the reading of this 
address, that the President was induced to remind the Assembly 
that marks of approbation or disapprobation of this character were 
forbidden. . They were, however, often repeated. 

He was followed by the Minister of the Interior, M. Ledru Rollin, 
who, in the report of the acts of his department, justified himself for 
the commissioners he had sent into the departments, and for the 
large powers confided to them. He had also armed and equipped 
the national guard, the movable and the stationary guards, (la garde 
mobile and les corps sédentaires.) 

M. Crémieux, Minister of Justice, communicated the acts of his 
ministry. Such as the abolition of capital punishments, the release 
of prisoners, &c. 

M. Louis Blane then ascends the tribune, and adverts to the 
establishment at the Luxembourg for the ‘* organization of labor,”’ 
over which citizen Albert and himself had been placed. The prin- 
ciples on which they had acted he briefly explains. 

M. Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction, discloses his views on 
the new system of instruction, primary, secondary and superior. 

M. Lamartine being then called upon by the President for his 
report as Minister for Foreign Affairs, solicited a postponement 
on account of fatigue, and after a partial reading of some other 
reports, the Assembly adjourned to Monday the 8th. 

M. Garnier Pagés, Minister of Finance, who had begun the read- 
ing of his report on the 6th, finished it on the 8th. After showing the 
state of the treasury, and the probable results of the impost and 
other taxes, he notices the union of the banks in the departments 
with the Bank of France, and the loan of fifty millions made by the 
government of the bank. 

M. Arago reports his acts as Minister of the army and navy. 
He says that the Republic has the means of opposing to its enemies 
500,000 men, and 85,000 horses, seconded by the national guard, 
and a population ready to take up arms for its independence. The 
Assembly gave especial marks of approbation when the minister 
stated that the lash had been abolished in the navy. 

M. Lamartine explains to the Assembly the policy of the new 
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republic towards foreign nations which was pacific, as long as peace 
was possible. He adverts to the condition of every state in Europe, 
to show in the political changes which the people have fear- 
lessly made, the effects of the principle of non-intervention avowed 
by France. If, however, he adds, Frénch democracy must have 
its wars, instead of marching at the head of 36,000,000 of people, 
it may now march at the head of 88,000,000 of confederate Swiss, 
Italians and Germans. 

All these reports were followed by loud applause, especially that 
of M. Lamartine, who to rare powers of declamation, added the 
imagination of a poet, and whose character gave the impress of 
truth and patriotism on all that he said. 

M. Dornés proposed that the Assembly should declare that the 
Provisional Government deserved well of the country ; that its fune- 
tions had ceased, and that they should be exercised by five mem- 
bers, whom he was proceeding to name when he was loudly inter- 
rupted so as not to be heard. The confusion that ensued was so 
great, that the president, putting on his hat, declared the session 
suspended for half an hour. At the expiration of this time, after a 
stormy debate, it was decided that the subject of a temporary exe- 
cutive should be referred to a committee, and the vote of thanks to 
the Provisional Government was passed by all the members except 
M. Barbés and four or five others. 

A large majority of the members, it was believed, wished to get 
rid of three or four of the members of the Provisional Government, 
as they had neither the confidence of the public, nor were in har- 
mony with their associates. These were MM. Louis Blanc, Flocon, 
Albert and Ledru Rollin. 

On the 9th, M. Peupin, Chairman of the Committee on the sub- 
ject of the ad interim government, reported two propositions : one to 
appoint an executive committee of five representatives, who should 
name the ministers and direct the government; the other was, to 
elect the ministers individually by ballot, with a president of a cabi- 
net, which was to form an executive council, responsible to the 
assembly. ‘The latter proposition prevailed by a vote of 411 to 
385. 

The next day the five members of the executive committee were 
chosen by ballot. Their respective votes were as follows: 


Arago received 724 votes, 
Garnier Pagés “ 715 * 
Marie “« 86702 “6 
Lamartine “« 643 *“ 


Ledru Rollin “« 463 * 
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If this result did not answer the expectations of the moderates, 
it also disappointed the wishes of the radical minority. It showed, 
too, that M. Lamartine had not the same popularity in the As- 
sembly that he had in Paris, and appeared to have in the nation. 
It caused no little surprise with the public, and was generally 
attributed to the zeal which, from policy or generosity, he had 
shown in behalf of the appointment of Ledru Rollin, in whose un- 
popularity he was thus made to share. But it is not improbable 
that all the factions who had ulterior projects of their own, united 
in opposing the popular favorite of the day, and who was likely, by 
his firmness, talents, and uprightness, to prove the greatest ob- 
stacle to their schemes ; or possibly, a touch of personal vanity, 
which he is said to have, may have produced its wonted effect in 
a body of equals and rivals. 

To every outward appearance, all the members of this numerous 
body were republicans at heart, and were sincerely disposed to 
carry out the great experiment which the people of Paris had so 
clamorously demanded, and the people of France had so unani- 
mously sanctioned. The cry of ‘ Vive la République,” which was 
heard in every part of France, on the slightest occasions, burst forth 
from the lips of the members as if in the fullness of their hearts. 
Yet there was soon reason to believe that many of them were devoid 
of that allegiance to the republic, which they were absolved from 
declaring on oath, and that all the existing factions in France had 
their adherents and supporters in the national assembly as well as 
in the political clubs—the Bonapartists, the legitimists, and the Or- 
leans family—and though the republicans, doubtless, outnumbered 
all these united, their strength was lessened by divisions among 
themselves; divisions which, having no visible common foe to check 
them, threatened to convert the dissentient republican sections into 
parties scarcely less hostile to one another than the secret supporters 
of monarchy were to them all. 

Without regarding minor points of difference, the republicans of 
the Assembly may be principally ranged under three heads. ‘The 
most violent, and perhaps, the most formidable portion, though the 
least numerous, consisted of men who made the mountain party of 
the first revolution their model; who would fain see established a 
revolutionary tribunal, like that of 1793, and would also have en- 
forced their schemes by terror, proscription and blood. Another 
portion consisted of the friends of the ‘ organization of labor,’’ and 
other forms of communism. The last division consisted of those 
whose good sense and moderation were equally opposed to the 
frantic ferocity of the radicals, and the delusive visions of the social- 
ists; and who appeared to constitute a majority of the members 
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elected from Paris, and a yet larger one of those elected in the de- 
partments, where most of the voters are landholders. 

Widely as the disaffected parties differed among themselves, it 
soon appeared that they, without preconcert, but impelled by a 
common purpose, seized every occasion to cherish discontent, to 
encourage disturbances, and to bring the new born republic, or at 
least its principal functionaries, into discredit; and the restless, 
insubordinate spirit they succeeded in evoking, filled the well- 
wishers of the revolution with the liveliest apprehensions. 

The Assembly soon showed their sense of the dangers to which 
the republic, and they, its defenders, were most exposed, by pass- 
ing a very stringent law against armed assemblies, termed attroupe- 
mens, on the very day that the executive commiltee was chosen. 

By this act, which was vehemently opposed, all attroupemens, 
whether armed or unarmed, are interdicted. They are liable to be 
dispersed by force, under the circumstances specified in the act, 
and those concerned in them are liable to imprisonment for a greater 
or less term, according to the degree of offence. Imprisonment is 
also extended to those who incite such attroupemens, by speeches, 
writing, or printing. 

It is perhaps too soon to know the secret springs of the great 
popular movements of which Paris has been lately the theatre, but the 
following history of the dangerous émeute of the 15th May wears the 
face of probability. It was favored by some accidental circum- 
stances, if not suggested by them. 

The friends of Poland in Paris, not satisfied with the pacific policy 
recommended by M. Lamartine, in his report to the Assembly, had 
a meeting on the 11th, to devise some efficacious mode of assisting 
Poland, and particularly the Duchy of Posen, then in imminent dan- 
ger. At this meeting deputies from several of the clubs voluntarily 
attended, and stated that they would get up a public demonstration 
on the 13th, when many thousand citizens would present themselves 
to the National Assembly, and demand of them assistance for Poland. 
This course was strongly disapproved by the meeting, which not 
only tried to dissuade the deputies from their purpose, but actually 
addressed a circular to all the clubs of Paris to the same effect. Yet 
the next day the journals connected with the clubs announced that 
the demonstration in favor of the Poles would take place on the day 
following (the 13th), and that all the clubs would join in it. The 
friends of Poland were therefore ‘invited to meet at 11 o’clock on 
the Place de la Bastille; and thence march in procession along the 
Boulevards. Precautions had been taken to prevent disorder.” 

These notices gave alarm to the government, and a large force of 
the National Guard was ordered to assemble at the Madeleine, to 
protect the independence of the Legislature. 
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The agitators then decided to postpone their meeting from Satur- 
day to Monday, and notice of the postponement was given in the 
journals of the 12th in these words: ‘* The central committee informs 
all democrats that the manifestation in favor of Poland will not take 
place before Monday at tenin the morning. The citizens will as- 
semble at the Place de la Bastille.””-—Notwithstanding this notice, a 
large number assembled on Saturday, marched towards the hall of 
the assembly, and at the Madeleine, M. Vavin, in the name of the 
assembly, received their petition, and they quietly dispersed. 

Another circumstance favored the purpose of the agitators. A 
feast of fraternity, at the expense of the government, had been an- 
nounced for Sunday the 14th. But some began to apprehend that 
this festival would give occasion to disorder, and the Clergy, dissatis- 
fied with the place assigned them, refused to attend. Blanqui also 
had intimated to his party to keep away. The delegates from the 
workmen of the Luxembourg took the same course ; and inflammatory 
placards appeared beginning with the words ‘while the Poles are 
massacred, you are invited to feasts’”—on these accounts the execu- 
tive committee thought it prudent to postpone the festival to Sunday 
the 21st. 

This postponement excited much discontent with the multitude of 
those who expected either profit or pleasure on the occasion, together 
with those who had come up from the Departments, and the executive 
committee endeavored to appease it by the promise of four gratuitous 
theatrical representations, and also a general review of the National 
Guard on the following Wednesday. ‘They were, however, unsuc- 
cessful. The multitude dispersed in ill humor, and the deputies 
from the Departments resolved to join the great demonstration of the 
next day in favor of Poland. ‘The executive committee were induced, 
on the same evening, to issue a proclamation in which they made an 
earnest appeal to the citizens of Paris for the preservation of order 
and tranquillity. 

The next morning a leading journal, the ‘ Press,’’ contained the 
following prophetic warning! ‘The fate of Liberty in France is 
perhaps to be decided to-day. Ifthe ad interim governinent and the 
Assembly want firmness, if they have not the courage to answer 
‘Peace, credit, and liberty,’ tothose who demand ‘war, bankruptcy, 
and despotism,’ the revolution of February will share the fate of its 
eldest sister. The national assembly is duly warned. Poland is 
the pretext, but Terror is the end.’’ 

Meanwhile the invitation of the central club had its effect. Mul- 
titudes began to assemble betimes at the Place de la Bastille on Mon- 
day morning, and about 11 o’clock a column of near 50,000 men 
began their march along the Boulevards, increasing as they went. 
Arriving at the bridge of the revolution, they found the iron gates of 
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the palace in which the Assembly set, were closed, and defended 
by the National Guard. They then made a circuit round to the en- 
trance on the other side, where they found the gates aiso closed. 
But General Courtais, who there had the command, from some mo- 
tive, not yet explained, ordered the guards to unfix their bayonets. 
Emboldened by this, some individuals succeeded in scaling the gates ; 
others soon followed, and in a few minutes the court-yard of the as- 
sembly was in the possession of the multitude. 

The President having stated to the Assembly, soon after he took 
the chair that morning, that he had received several petitions from 
clubs and others in behalf of Poland, and a member being about to 
speak on the subject, loud cries were heard outside the hall, which 
induced the Assembly to invite the members in the conference cham- 
bers to return to their seats. ‘The public galleries were then forcibly 
entered by men carrying banners, and crying ‘ Vive la Pologne.”’ 
Several also found their way into the hall, but were turned out by 
the members and the officers of the assembly. Some members at- 
tempted to speak, but were prevented by others. In the confusion 
that ensued, the President left the chair, and withdrew from the hall, 
as did also the members of the executive committee. The crowd 
then rushed in by all the doors, and took possession of the hall. 

The President soon afterwards returned, accompanied by the pre- 
fect of police, and the executive committee. A petition was then 
read by one of the people, while several of the members mingled 
with persons in blouses, occupied the tribune, and spoke at the same 
time. M. Louis Blanc, who requested the people to keep silence, 
was cheered by the mob. ‘The petition was again read by a dele- 
gate from the clubs, who concluded by demanding the armed inter- 
vention of France in favor of Poland. ‘The President now rose and 
remarked to the multitude that the assembly had heard their petition, 
and if they wished that body to deliberate upon it, they should retire. 
Blanqui, President of one of the clubs, replied, and before he con- 
cluded, adverted to the late “ butchery”’ of their brethren in Rouen. 
This was a signal for cries from the people, who finally demanded a 
ministerial department of labor, and that Louis Blane should be 
placed at the head of it. The same cry was repeated while other 
members were speaking, and was echoed from the galleries, crowded 
almost to suffocation; and the multitude, still insisting that Louis 
Blanc should be “minister of labor,’ raised him on their shoulders, 
or, as some say, on a table, and thus bore him in triumph through 
the hall, until he managed to extricate himself. 

It being now announced that the National Guards were beating to 
arms, the greatest uproar and confusion ensued; but the people re- 
fused to leave the hall until the assembly voted that the people of 
Paris deserved well of their country, and that whoever ordered the 
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rappel to be beaten, should be declared a traitor, as had been pro- 
posed by M. Barbés; but the assembly refusing compliance, the 
tumult was redoubled, until Hubert, a delegate from the clubs, pro- 
claimed from the edge of the tribune, i in the name of the people, 
that the National Assembly was dissolved. The president then put 
on his hat and most of the members withdrew, according to some 
accounts, and according to others, he and the secretaries were forci- 
bly turned out of their seats by the multitude. ‘The confusion in the 
hall now baffles all description ; six men are mounted on the borders 
of the tribune, and show by the violence of their gesticulations their 
impatience at not being heard. Some twenty men are on the President’s 
table (bureau) ; three or four mount upon his chair. One man is there 
seen in uniform displaying a red scarf; next him is another waving 
a sword, a third a red flag; ‘no red flag” cried some, the tri- colored 
flag—the President’s bell ringing all the while. 

Despairing of a restoration of order, most of the members had left 
their benches, and either mingled in the throng, or retired from the 
hall. ‘The crowd having became somewhat less dense, several are 
seen writing, at the table of the secretaries, making, as was supposed, 
lists of the members of a new government. Voices were heard pro- 
posing Barbés, Blanqui, Raspail, Albert, or Louis Blanc, and a few 
others. ‘Then recollecting the course pursued in February, it was 
proposed to go to the Hotel de Ville to install them. Numbers rushed 
out of the hall. It was then near five o’clock. A portentous silence 
now followed, when all at once the sound of drums was heard in the 
adjoining rooms, and immediately a company of the Garde Mobile 
enters the hall with their muskets levelled. The intruders cried 
‘Vive la Mobile,’’ but on a sign from the commanding officer to 
the young soldiers to clear the hall, they promptly set about it. 
Other companies of the Guard soon arriving, the multitude made 
their escape by every opening they saw, and the hall in whic h,a 
short time before, was seen a mass of human beings as dense as they 
could be packed, now contained but a few hundred soldiers, 

The National Guards continued to enter the hall, when General 
Courtais having made his appearance, he was received by cries of 
‘4 bas Courtais ;’’ some of the Guard were disposed to offer him vio- 
lence, but were prevented by the greater number. He was, how- 
ever, placed under arrest, having been first stripped of his epaulets 
and sword. 

At six o’clock the hall was filled with National Guards, when La- 
martine entered amid the cries of Vive 1’. Assembleé Nationel, and was 
received with almost frantic applause. He acknowledged the ser- 
vices of the National Guards, in a short address, interrupted every 
moment by vociferous cheering. He and Ledru Rollin had been to 
the Hotel de Ville to detect and arrest the conspirators, and the zeal 
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and energy he then displayed seemed to restore the confidence of 
the Assembly, which had been shaken by his silence during the day, 
and the seeming want of precaution in the Provisional Government. 

The President having resumed the chair, stated that the executive 
commission invited the assembly to meet them at the Luxembourg ; 
but the assembly decided to meet them in the hall. 

About nine o’clock, amidst the congratulatiuns of the members on 
the happy escape of the republic, Louis Blanc, pale in the face, his 
clothes all torn, and supported by M. Larochejaquelin, entered the 
hall, or rather was rudely pushed into it by the National Guards, 
As he approached the tribune, cries from all quarters objected. 
He, however, finally reached it, and protested that he was an utter 
stranger to all that had recently passed in the Assembly; whatever he 
said met with contradiction, scorn,or contempt. While he denied any 
participation in the recent revolt, as he called it, he had the bold- 
ness to declare that he thought the people were right. ‘* Enough, 
enough,’’ was heard from several voices, with other contumelious 
expressions, and he left the tribune. 

M. Marrast then informed the Assembly that the Hotel de Ville 
had been forcibly entered by the insurgents, who, while employed in 
installing a Provisional Government, were made prisoners by the Na- 
tional Guard. Citizens Barbés and Albert, who were among them, 
were, as members of this Assembly, protected from arrest. They 
were still at the Hotel de Ville, as their lives would have been in 
danger, if they had been set at liberty. The Assembly then ordered 
the arrest of Albert, that of Barbés and Courtais having been 
previously ordered. 

After a vote of thanks to the National Guard, and to the delegates 
from the departments to the national feast, who had promptly joined 
the National Guards, the assembly revoked its decree of a perma- 
nent session, and adjourned at half past ten. 

Every military precaution was taken the next day to defend the 
assembly from similar attacks. It appeared, on reading the journal 
of its proceedings the day before, that the president had given orders 
to stop beating the rappel, which he took occasion to justify, but ap- 
parently not to the satisfaction of all; and when he stated that he 
was driven from his chair, many replied that he had voluntarily 
quitted it. 

M. Garnier Pages, in behalf of the executive commission, informed 
the Assembly of what had been done to secure future order ; that 
Barbés, Blanqui,* Albert, Soubries and Hubert, with their associates, 
had been arrested, and conducted to the prison at Vincennes; that 
the command of the National Guard had been confided to Clement 


* Blanqui made his escape, but was retaken, 
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Thomas, and of the regular troops to General Bedeau. During his 
speech he was warmly and repeatedly cheered. 

Decrees were proposed on the subjects of the finances, of regula- 
tions between workmen and their employers, and of further restric- 
tions on attroupemens, all of which were referred to their appropriate 
committees. 

M. Caussidiére, as prefect of police, who had fallen under the sus- 
picion of having favored the insurgents, vindicated himself at some 
length. The next day (17th), however, he sent in a resignation of 
his seat in the Assembly, which, after some questions of order, and 
derogatory remarks on the applicant, was accepted. It appeared in 
the proceedings of this day that three of Napoleon’s nephews had 
been elected to the Assembly, to wit, two Bonapartes and M. Murat, 
and that they were not excluded by any law now in existence. The 
election of Louis Blanc in Corsica, was declared void on account of 
some illegalities in the election. 

M. Recurt, the Minister of the Interior, announced that tranquil- 
lity was restored in Paris; that General Cavaignace was appointed 
Minister of War, and citizen Trouvé-Chausel, Prefect of Police. He 
proposed some further enactments against armed associations and 
sedition. 

Among several communications from ministers and propositions 
of new laws, one from M. Trdlat, Minister of the Public Works, 
seems to merit especial notice. 

After requiring appropriations for certain canals and other public 
works, he asked for 3,000,000 frs. for the national workshops. He 
stated that the women in these shops were employed chiefly in needle 
work, which might be profitable, if they could find a market for it. 
That it was otherwise with the men, whose labors could not be re- 
garded as really useful, and that more than 50,000 were thus unpro- 
ductive. He suggests further orders for roads:\and canals as the 
remedy. 

The jeopardy into which the quiet of the new republic, and per- 
haps its existence, had been put by the events of the 15th, seems to 
have stimulated the convention to proceed to the formation of a new 
constitution, by the appointment of a committee, until this time 
strangely delayed. It was decided that the committee should con- 
sist of 18 members, and on the 17th and 18th, the following per- 
sons were elected by ballot, to wit: 

M. Cormenin, former member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Armand Marrast, Mayor of Paris. 

Lamennais, an Abbé. 

Vivien, an Ex-Deputy. 

Toqueville, Ex-Deputy. 

Dufaure, Ex-Deputy. 
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Martin (de Strasbourg), Ex-Deputy. 

Woirhaye, Ex-Deputy. 

Coquerel, Protestant Minister. 

Touret (de |’Allier), Ex-Deputy. 

Dupin, Ex-Deputy. 

G. de Beaumont, Ex-Deputy. 

Vaulabelle. 

Odillon Barrot, Ex-Deputy. 

Pagés (de |’Arige), Ex-Deputy. 

Dornés, Editor of the Vationel. 

Considerant, Editor of the Démocratique Pacifique. 

In the interval of one month between the appointment of this com- 
mittee and the report of the constitution which they formed, the Assem- 
bly was employed in providing for the wants of the republic, according 
to the exigencies of the moment; but the subject of the national work- 
shops and of regulating labor, occupied more of their time, and pro- 
bably gave them more anxiety than any other. There were not 
many days in that interval in which these topics were not discussed. 
At one time it was proposed to distribute the funds appropriated to 
the employment of laborers among the Departments, according to 
their respective shares. Then to provide employment for them by 
new roads and canals. To make their labor more productive, 
task work was substituted for work by the day. Those who had 
been in Paris less than three months, and unable to provide for their 
families, should be sent into the departments. On the 29th May, the 
minister of public works having removed the superintendent for op- 
posing some of his measures, and it being apprehended that the 
workmen would come in a body to the Assembly to demand the cause 
of this removal, it was found prudent to order out a large military 
force to prevent the movement. ‘The relation between the laborer 
and his employer also called for regulation: and the expense of the 
new system was a heavy and increasing charge on the treasury. 
The number of workmen gradually grew from 12,000 to 80,000, and 
then ina few weeks from 80,000 to 120,000, whose annual expenditure 
would require upwards of 80 millions of francs, Every one felt that this 
state of things could not last, but the only efficient remedy being 
hazardous, palliatives were attempted, which did more to excite 
alarm and discontent with the workmen than to relieve the treasury. 

On the 19th June, a constitution for the republic was reported to 
the Assembly. Only its most important provisions will be noticed. 

After a short declaration of duties and rights, it begins with the 
legislative power. ‘This is to be vested in a single body, to be called 
the National Assembly, and to consist of 750 members, except when 
it revises the constitution, when the number is to be 900. Its session 
is to be permanent, but it may adjourn as long as three months. 
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The suffrage is universal, and all Frenchmen, exempt from particu- 
lar disabilities, as infamy, bankruptcy, &c., and 25 years of age, are 
eligible. ‘The members are elected by ballot, and serve for three 
years. No member can accept an office held at the pleasure of the 
executive, the cabinet members and a few others excepted. A 
majority of the whole Assembly is required to enact alaw. A smaller 
number may enact decrees of a Jocal or private nature. It may sug- 
gest amendments to the constitution. 

The Executive Power is vested in a President, who is elected by the 
people for four years, and isineligible until after an interval of four years. 
If no candidate obtain a majority of the whole number of votes, a 
choice is then to be made from the five highest on the list. ‘The 
President disposes of the armed force, but c annot command the army 
in person. He negotiates treaties, but they must be ratified by the 
National Assembly. He can pardon only on‘the proposition of the 
minister of justice, and by advice of council. He has only a tem- 
porary veto. He may point out his objections to a bill and require 
further deliberation, but if the assembly again passes it, it becomes 
a law. He appoints and removes cabinet ministers at pleasure. 
He appoints and removes by advice of council, military and naval 
commanders, prefects, the mayor of Paris, governors of colonies, and 
other functionaries of bigh rank. He appoints and removes secondary 
agents on the proposition of the appropriate minister. He is pro- 
vided with a mansion, and has a salary of 600,000 frs. a year (about 
$112,000.) A Vice President is also appointed tor four years by 
the National Assembly, on the nomination of the President. 

The Council of State, over which the Vice President presides, is 
to consist of 40 members, and they are appointed by the National 
Assembly for three years. They are removable only by the Assem- 
bly, on the proposition of the President. The council draws up the 
bills which the executive proposes to the Assembly, or which the 
Assembly sends to it. It exercises supervision and control accord- 
ing to law, over the departmental and municipal administrations. 
The President and Vice President, when their offices expire, are 
members of the council. 

The provisions concerning the Judiciary Department are more 
numerous than any other. It may suffice to mention that the exist- 
ing administration by prefects, and sub-prefects, is left unchanged. 
Some of the judges are appointed by the President, and some by the 
national assembly. They hold their offices for life. Justices of the 
peace are elected by the Arson Different tribunals are prescribed 
to settle controversies between different departments of the govern- 
ment. A high Court of five judges decides on accusations by the 
Assembly against the President, and some other functionaries. Juries 
are used in criminal cases; and may by law be extended to civil 
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cases. The juries of the High Court consist of twenty-four per- 
sons, and a concurrence of two-thirds is required for conviction. 

The Public Force consists of the National Guard, the army, and 
the navy. Every Frenchman, not excepted by law, owes military 
service in person. Substitutes are not allowed. The armed force is 
essentially obedient. It cannot deliberate. 

Among the rights guarantied, are those of printing, of worship, and 
instruction. Every man’s dwelling is inviolable: so is property of 
all kinds, except for public uses, and on compensation being made. 
No one can be arrested or imprisoned, but according to law. Capital 
punishment in political offences, is abolished: so is confiscation of 
goods in all cases. Direct taxes can be laid only for one year. 
Among the rights of labor is recognized that of the Jaborer’s being 
employed on useful public works, when he is out of employment 
(en cas de chomage). The legion of honor is maintained, but is to be 
modified so as to conform to democratic principles. 

The revision of the constitution is provided for. If the National 
Assembly, at the end of its session, expresses a wish that the con- 
stitution be amended, wholly, or in part, it may be so amended 
by the assembly of revision, in three successive deliberations, at 
intervals of one month, and on the vote of three-fourths. 

According to a resolution previously adopted, this constitution 
was referred to the several bureaus, and their observations are to be 
transmitted to the committee on the constitution, whose action will 
then be final. 

One of the consequences of the émeute of May 15th, was an in- 
creased sensibility to the danger from pretenders to the sovereignty 
of France. ‘Two days afterwards it was proposed that the law of 
April 1832, which banished the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
should be extended to Louis Philippe and his family; and letters 
from his sons, then in England, and signed Frangois, Henry, and 
Louis d’Orleans, protesting against the interdict, having been com- 
municated to the Assembly on the 24th of May, they were referred 
to a committee, and on the 26th the decree of banishment passed 
by a vote of 632 to 63. 

But the Bonaparte family, having more popular favor, excited yet 
more apprehension with the friends of the new government. We 
have seen that three of Napoleon’s nephews had been elected to the 
National Assembly; and afterwards Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then in London, was elected to fill a vacancy in Paris, and in three 
other districts. Though his rash adventure, some time since, in 
Boulogne, had given a higher opinion of his courage than of his 
talents or discretion, yet, from his striking resemblance to Napoleon, 
he seemed to be regarded with peculiar favor by the Bonapartists 
and the agitators. The President of the National Assembly an- 
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nounced a letter from him on the 27th May, but the Assembly re- 
fused to have it read. It was subsequently proposed to repeal the 
law of banishment against the Bonaparte family, three of them 
being members of the Assembly: but the subject was postponed. 

On the 12th of June the Provisional Government applied to the 
Assembly for 100,000 franes per month as secret service money ; 
and while M. Lamartine was speaking in favor of it, the sound of a 
drum, followed by a discharge of fire-arms, was heard. Thus in- 
terrupted, he ceased speaking, and left the hall; but returning soon 
after, he stated that the firing heard in the Assembly had proceeded 
from attroupemens, and that it had been directed against the National 
Guard and its general, accompanied with cries of “ Vive Louis 
Napoleon !”? “ Vive l’Empéreur!”? The Assembly exhibited the 
liveliest indignation, with cries of ‘ Vive la République!” He 
added, that the executive committee had taken measures to execute 
the law of 1832 against M. Louis Napoleon until the Assembly de- 
cided on his right to a seat there. He then read the decree of the 
executive committee, which was also followed by cries of ‘ Vive la 
République!’ But the next day, on the question of Louis Napoleon’s* 
right to a seat, it was decided to admit him, some voting on one 
ground, and some on another; and not a few, it appeared, because 
they thought the exclusion would give him too much importance, 
and gain for him the credit of being persecuted. 

For some days before, the cries of ‘* Vive ’ Empéreur!”’ “ Vive 
Louis Napoleon!”’ were frequently heard in Paris, especially in the 
evening, from the multitudes collected on the boulevards, and which 
were made up of those who resented the still further restrictions on 
large gatherings of people, and of that idle, worthless class who, 
impatient of present misery, are ready for any change and any 
mischief. The recent election of M. Thiers, former minister of 
Louis Philippe, was a further cause of popular excitement and 
jealousy. 

Everything indicated a growing restlessness and discontent, 
which was soon likely to explode; and where so much was com- 
bustible, a spark would not be long wanting. 

We have seen that the system of supporting those who could not 
find employment elsewhere, imposed a burden on the public trea- 
sury too heavy to be borne; and that it was determined at least to 
lighten it, if they could not throw it off. It was accordingly decided 
to detach, to distant public works, portions of the public laborers, 
to the amount of about 13,000. 

This, of course, was the signal of alarm ; and, on the 22d of June, 


* Very lately he has been elected a representative from Corsica, by an almost 
unanimous vote; but has again declined to take his seat, alleging that his presence in 
France might serve as a dangerous pretext for the enemies of the republic. 
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a body of them went to the Provisional Government for the purpose of 
remonstrance and complaint. M. Marie, in behalf of the govern- 
ment, refused to receive more than five of them; and recognizing 
in their spokesman one of the agitators of the 15th May, he refused 
to treat with him, and turning to the others he said, ** You are not 
the slaves of this man; make known your complaints yourselves, ”” 
He heard them with attention, but failed to reconcile them tothe course 
decided on. In their report to their associates, they said, or were 
understood to say, that the minister had called them slaves. Fired 
with resentment, they cried “* Down with Marie!” “Down with the 
Executive Committee!”? ‘* Down with the National Assembly!”’ 
** We will stay in Paris!”’ and decided on insurrection, as affording 
the only chance for revenge or relief. The plan of their attack and 
defence showed that it had been half decided on before, and that 
they had not wanted skilful advisers. 

They had selected for their battle ground the eastern part of 
Paris, where the population consists principally of the working 
classes. Thence they proposed to advance by three tiers of barricades 
to the Hotel de Ville; and once possessed of that, they thought they 
would be masters of Paris, Other barricades in adjoining streets 
were to be erected by way of advanced guard. Their head-quarters 
were to be on their left wing, the Pantheon and the church of St. 
Severin; on the right, the Custom House, the church of St. Vincent- 
de-Paul, and the Clos St. Lazare, a wide plain in the neighbour- 
hood of a railway station, on which there were many half-built 
houses, and a new hospital. The Faubourg St. Antoine, in the 
rear of these, was reserved as a place of last retreat. Altogether 
they constituted one connected system of defence. The insurgents 
held consultations during the night, and their agents were con- 
tinually passing to and fro. They occasionally encountered patrol- 
ling parties whom they succeeded in disarming. They knew each 
other by twigs of osier, concealed in the sleeve. Those of the 
leaders were forked. 

The next day (Friday, June 23) bands of the insurgents marched 
from the Place-de-la-Bastille with the flags of the national work- 
shops; and at ten o’clock barricades were erected at Portes St. 
Martin and St. Denis, and then at all the places previously marked 
out. ‘These barricades were raised with wonderful skill and dis- 
patch, and were constructed, as usual, of carriages reversed, house- 
hold furniture, iron rails, paving stones, bags of earth and mat- 
tresses, rudely put together, but forming a breastwork impenetrable 
to musket balls, and effectually impeding the progress of artillery 
or cavalry. On these were flying red or yy 4 flags, most of 
which were inscribed, ‘‘ Work or Death;’ “The Democratic 
and Social Republic.”” For some time they patiadedi in this work 
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without interruption, to the astonishment of all; and when they 
were at length assailed by the National Guard, the latter, insuffi- 
cient in numbers, w was obliged to give way. Other rencontres took 
slace with various success. The National Guards receiving re- 
inforcements, the barricades at the Portes St. Denis and St. 
Martin were carried at the point of the bayonet. Other bar- 
ricades were taken; but these advantages had been gained at a 
great cost of life, and the insurgents met with equal success at 
other points. Both sides exhibited the most desperate valor. One 
barricade had been three times taken and retaken. All the citizens 
were now awake to the dangers that threatened them, and the 
executive endeavored to make amends, by their present energy, 
for their past inertness or tardiness. 

Discharges of musketry were heard the whole of the night ; and 
the National Assembly believing that the public confidence was not, 
and perhaps ought not to be restored to the executive committee, de- 
termined to act with a vigor suited to the occasion. On Saturday, 
after adopting the widows and orphans of those who had fallen, or 
might fall in defence of order, they declared Paris in a state of 
siege, and in their names, and those of the executive committee, 
gave to General Cavaignac command of the whole military force. 

One hour afterwards, the President of the Assembly received 
from the members of that committee the following communication: 

* Citizen President: The Committee of the Executive Power 
would have been wanting at,once in its duties and its honor, if it 
had retired before a sedition and a public danger. It retires only 
before a vote of the Assembly. In restoring the powers with which 
you had invested it, it returns to the National Assembly to devote 
itself with you to the common danger, and to the safety of the Re- 
public.”” 

This measure of the Assembly was sustained by the public, 
which for some time before had entertained doubts whether the 
executive committee were equal to the times, or were sufficiently 
opposed to the wild doctrines of the communists; and it was 
greatly strengthened in these impressions by the passive course of 
the government in the beginning of the outbreak. M. Lamartine 
had never recovered from the effect of his efforts in behalf of Ledru 
Rollin, who, some thought, had exerted more influence on Lamartine 
than Lamartine on him; though more liberal minds admitted the 
truth of his poet-like vindication, that he had conspired with these 
dangerous visionaries “as the electric rod conspires with lightning.”’ 

General Cavaignac lost no time in preparing to quell the insur- 
rection. On the very day he was appointed, he assigned to several 
generals their different parts for the next day. His object was to 
prevent the further progress of the insurgents ; and then dislodging 
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them both from their right and their left wings, to concentrate them 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine. By way of cutting them off from 
supplies of provisions and ammunition, no one was permitted to 
walk the streets without a passport. Various were the devices to 
evade this restriction. As in the barncaded streets the National 
Guards were frequently assailed from the windows, all were required 
to keep their blinds open and their windows shut. His measures 
met with the expected success. On Sunday, the 25th, his generals 
everywhere prevailed, though with great loss, and formed the ap- 
—— junction, after carrying the three positions of the Custom 

ouse, the church of St. Vincent de Paul, and the Clos of St. 
Lazare. At the last place, the insurgents could be dislodged in the 
hospital in which they had entrenched themselves only by howitzers. 
In these attacks Generals Renault, Lafontaine, ar Neguer were 
killed: the last particularly regretted. Three other generals were 
wounded. One death, however, stood preeminent above all others. 
The Archbishop of Paris was permitted by General Cavaignac to 
use his pious intercessions with the insurgents, and succeeded in 
producing a cessation of arms; but on a sudden alarm, the firing 
being revived, he received a ball in the groin, which proved mortal 
on the second day. The insurgents lamented this sad accident, 
and declared themselves innocent of it. 

On the same day General Cavaignac, by proclamation offered par- 
don to the insurgents, on their laying down their arms, of which offer, 
however, they did not avail themselves, He in like manner disarmed 
such corps of the National Guard as had refused to join in the de- 
fence of the republic. A third proclamation suppressed some nine 
or ten journals that were either disaffected to the existing government 
or favored sedition. 

The insurgents having been driven from all the points they had 
occupied both on the left and the right, were found on Monday col- 
lected in the Faubourg St. Antoine and the Pepincourt quarters. All 
the streets there were intersected by strong and high barricades. In 
the Faubourg alone there were sixty-five: and all the inhabitants had 
freely, or by compulsion, joined the insurgents. ‘Their numbers at 
that point then amounted, it is estimated, to about 30,000. Frus- 
trated in their plans, and hopeless of success, at an early hour they 
offered to capitulate on conditions, but they were answered, it was 
too late ; and were further told that if they did not surrender uncon- 
ditionally by 10 o’clock that morning, the Faubourg would be car- 
ried by assault, and the vanquished put to the sword. Preparations 
were accordingly made for the assault, by cannon, by howitzers, and 
a mine, and by the approach of Genera] Lamoriciére to attack them 
in flank. The insurgents then asking a parley, surrendered at dis- 
cretion. 
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The congratulations of the people of Paris were redoubled when 
they ascertained that on one of the insurgents was found the follow- 
ing draft of a decree: 

“Art. 1. All citizens whose taxes exceed 200 francs, are de- 
prived of their civil and political rights for ten years. 

“Art. 2. All the property, real or personal, belonging to citizens 
who have exercised any public functions whatever since 1815, shall 
be confiscated. 

‘Art. 3. The constitution of France shall be that of 1793. 

‘Art. 4. The army is disbanded.”’ 

A flag was also brought to a committee of the Assembly inscribed 
in red letters. 

“ Victorious, Pillage. 
Vanquished, Conflagration.” 

On most of the captured insurgents, sums of money, from one to 
five louis d’ors, and promises (without signatures) of five francs a 
day were found. ‘These facts furnished satisfactory evidence that 
this insurrection is not wholly attributable to the discontent and alarm 
of the workmen, but had been also stimulated by the money of those 
who had ulterior views of their own; but it seems highly improba- 
ble, if not absurd, to suppose that they were bribed by foreign gold. 
Without doubt its source will be hereafter discovered. 

It afforded no small gratification to the lovers of order and the 
well wishers of the republic, that the National Guards of the depart- 
ments flocked to Paris in great numbers as soon as they heard of the 
insurrection. ‘They came from Rouen, Havre, Orléans, Tours and 
Bordeaux, to the amount of near 100,000 men. Some of them ar- 
rived in time to share in the conflicts of Sunday. The Parisians had 
no doubt of their safety from the time that they began to arrive, but 
it appeared that the force at the disposal of the government in Paris 
was amply sufficient for the suppression of the revolt. 

A similar insurrection was attempted at Marseilles on the 22d, by 
seditious workmen, thus showing a correspondence with those of 
Paris, but on the following day it was suppressed by the National 
Guards. 

Thus terminated the first, or perhaps second popular attempt to 
overturn the government which the people themselves had made by 
their representatives, freely and fairly chosen, within a few weeks 
after it had gone into operation. 

The Assembly on the 27th appointed a committee of investigation, 
and instructed it to inquire into the origin of the insurrection, and its 
relations with the commotion of the 15th May. It decreed that all 
those then in custody who had taken part in the insurrection, should 
be transported to some of the French colonies other than those of the 
Mediterranean. Their wives and children are permitted to accom- 
pany them. The leaders and instigators of the insurrection, and 
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convicts taken in arms, are to be judged by the councils of war. 
Two legions of the National Guard who had not aided in suppressing 
the revolt in the Faubourgs St. Antoine and Jaques, are disbanded. 
The whole of that guard to be purged, and arms hereafter to be con- 
fided only to safe hands. 

Among other remedial and precautionary measures, decrees were 
proposed against secret societies; also for the regulation of clubs ; 
for the strict enforcement of the security of 100,000 francs, required 
of the public journals; and for the abolition of the national work- 
shops, substituting other assistance to the workmen. 

The result of these measures, as well as the investigation, will be 
anxiously expected by all, whether they wish well or ill to the revo- 
lution, and whether they confide in the stability of the new republic, 
or distrust it. 

The number of the insurgents, according to the best estimates, 
and as reported by Cavaignac himself, was about 50,000. The 
number of prisoners was at first 7,000, afterwards as high as 
14,000, but the number now on hand is 8,990. How to dispose of 
them is a question of serious difficulty. The killed were supposed to 
be 4,000, sometimes rated much higher, and the wounded 6,000. 
Ten general officers were killed and wounded. 

The purpose for which dictatorial power had been confided to 
Genera] Cavaignac having been fulfilled, he resigned it to the Assem- 
bly. A vote of thanks to him and his brave associates was then 
passed; and the Assembly, by an unanimous vote, vested in him the 
chief executive authority, with the power of appointing his ministers. 

The council formed in pursuance of this authority, is composed at 
present of the following members, (having undergone some changes 
since its first organization :) 

General Cavaignac, President. 

M. Marie, Minister of Justice. 

M. Bastide, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Senard, Minister of the Interior. 

General Lamoriciére, Minister of War. 

M. De Verninhac, Minister of Marine. 

M. Goodchaux, Minister of Finance. 

M. Recurt, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Touret, Minister of Commerce. 

M. Vaulabelle, Minister of Public Construction. 

M. Marie was elected President of the National Assembly in the 
place of M. Senard, but on his becoming a member of the executive 
council, M. Marrast was chosen President. 

General Chargarnier is commander of the National Guard at Paris. 

The administration of General Cavaignac is thus far distinguished 
by prudence, energy and firmness. He has determined to dispel at 
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once the fallacy of the “organization of Jabor,’’ and suppress the 


workshops. He admits that their original design was good and 
equitable, but that they had become menacing to the liberty of the 
republic. At the time of the outbreak, the registers in the national 
workshops amounted to 106,000, and to relieve the distress conse- 
quent on their suppression, he has ordered that aid should be granted 
tothe operatives who stand in need of it. His attention is also anxiously 
and unremittingly directed to devise some method asa remedy for the 
disordered condition ofthe finances. His conduct in respect to the van- 
guished has extorted general praise. He acts with humanity, but is 
determined not to give the disaffected another opportunity. Happy 
will it be for France if he proves himself equal to the emergency, 
and be what he is represented to be, more of a Washington than a 
Napoleon. With a popularity almost unbounded, and wielding the 
power of an office, which, though bestowed upon him by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, is in fact a military dictatorship, he has 
assumed a fearful responsibility, and to insure the successful dis- 
charge of it, should possess in an eminent degree the qualities of 
sound judgment and stern integrity, with a love of country superior 
to the love of power. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


England, habitually in a state of political fermentation, has lately 
presented the spectacle of a more thorough suspension of civil 
strife than she has seen for many years, and greater quiet of the 
people than almost any part of Europe. No sooner was the news 
of the recent revolution in France spread abroad, than the people 
of nearly every European state, as if by concert, demanded of their 
hoary monarchies a recognition and an extension of their civil 
rights; nay, more—they seemed prepared to follow the example of 
France, and to coerce their rulers into compliance by the exertions 
of physical force. On all this outburst of popular feeling the 
British ministry looked with seeming indifference, and in some 
cases, with complacency ; for most of its friends were the favorers 
of popular rights and liberal principles of government. 

But, after a short time, many of their own people caught the pre- 
valent contagion, and exhibited similar signs of discontent to those 
of other parts of Europe. In Ireland, sympathy with the French 
in casting off the shackles of monarchy readily coalesced with a 
lively sense of their own sufferings from poverty, and the alleged 
wrongs of the government; and in the heightened fervor of their 
feelings, they believed the day was at hand when they could effect 
their desired separation from Great Britain. At their public meet- 
ings, rebellion against the authority of the government was openly 
counselled and vindicated by their leaders; and if treason could be 
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committed by words, most of the Irish orators might be convicted 
of that crime. 

In England, too, there had been for some ten or twelve years a nu- 
merous association, which, separating itself from the two great parties 
of Whig and Tory, both of whom they seemed to regard as friendly 
to the existing constitution, and as disputing only about the powers 
and emoluments of office, determined to set up a party of their own, 
in support of a few great principles, which they wished to make the 
basis of a new political charter; and hence they obtained the name 
of Chartists. Their principles were five in number, and were,— 
universal suffrage; vote by ballot; annual parliaments; pay to the 
members ; and no property qualification to eligibility. 

These people, encouraged by the success of the revolution in 
France, and the favorable reception it met with in almost every part 
of Europe, thought it would be likely to advance their cause to 
make a demonstration of their strength. ‘They presumed that a 
general meeting at this time would at once animate the zeal of their 
own body, attract many new converts, and find a forbearance from 
the parliament and the ministry which they had not hitherto ex- 
perienced. Such a meeting accordingly was called, to take place 
in London on the 10th of April, for the purpose of presenting their 
petition in a body to Parliament; and their numbers being purposely 
exaggerated by themselves and other malcontents, no little anxiety 
was felt by the middle and upper classes of London, who set a high 
value on their comforts, and are sufficiently prompt to fancy them 
in jeopardy. Indeed, from the preparations made to prevent mis- 
chief, it seemed that the government itself did not lightly regard 
the danger. Pains were taken to fortify the bank, the tower, and 
some other public buildings against sudden attacks; and while the 
military were studiously kept in the background, that course was 
dictated rather by a wish not to provoke an unnecessary collision 
with the assembled multitude, than by a contempt for their strength. 
The civil force, however, was enlarged to an unprecedented ex- 
tent, and men of all classes, from the peer to the cobbler, qualified 
as special constables to assist the policemen—a body of several 
thousand—to keep the peace. Even the strategy and experience 
of the Duke of Wellington were put in requisition to provide for 
every adverse contingency, and, above all, to prevent the construc- 
tion of barricades. 

The day, supposed to be thus big with great events, at length 
arrived, and a more striking illustration of Esop’s ‘‘ mountain in 
labor’? was never exhibited. The body who clamored for reform, and 
threatened a revolution, did not exceed a fourth, or, as some say, a 
tenth of the constables appointed to keep them inorder. They as- 
sembled to the amount of some ten thousand, or more, in Fitzroy 
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Square, marched quietly along Tottenham Court Road to Blackfriars 
Bridge, which they were permitted to cross, whence they proceeded 
to Kennington Common, their great focus for the day; where the 
whole number of persons, Chartists, lookers-on, &c., did not exceed 
50,000. After some show of speaking and resolutions, they again 
erossed the Thames, not, however, in one body as before, and de- 
livering their monster petition to Parliament, they dispersed. This 
petition, which its friends absurdly boasted to be signed by more 
than 5,000,000 of names, was found to contain but 1,900,000, 
many of which are spurious, and written by their enemies in de- 
rision. 

Notwithstanding the ridicule that always more or less attaches to 
unfounded alarms, this affair caused no small gratification to the 
friends of order and the constitution, since it aflorded them an evi- 
dence of their own strength and of the weakness of the Chartists, 
which they could not have had if the Chartists themselves had not 
voluntarily furnished it. 

The changes sought by the Chartists, however reasonable they 
may seem in the abstract, especially to us in the United States, are 
too foreign to the settled opinion and habits of the people of Eng- 
land, to stand any chance for adoption ; but the less radical reforms 
now advocated by Messrs. Hume, Cobden, and other liberals of the 
House of Commons, enforced by the same perseverance and ma- 
chinery as that which procured the repeal of the corn Jaws, are 
more likely to be successful, especially if the fortunes of civil liberty 
should not prove disastrous in France. 

Ever since the success of steam navigation on the ocean, it has 
been supposed that it would hereafter affect the character, not only 
of all maritime wars, but probably influence the entire warfare of 
maritime nations. ‘This opinion has lately received the support of 
the Duke of Wellington. In a letter from him to Sir John Bur- 
goyne, which, though written in January of the preceding year, 
was published only last spring, he admitted the practicability of an 
invasion of England from France, by means of steam, and he ear- 
nestly recommended that the future system of national defence 
should look to that contingency. He points out the various ap- 
proaches to London, and maintains that, except at Dover Castle, 
there was not a spot in England where infantry might not be 
thrown on shore. He adverts to the contributions levied by victorious 
armies, and to the fact that France has been in possession of nearly 
every capital in Europe. He urges that the spirit of the people is 
not sufficient without organization, and that at that time not more 
than 5,000 men could be put under arms. He says that, on a de- 
claration of war, seven places which he names should have garri- 
sons amounting to 65,000 men; and he recommends that the mi- 
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litia be organized and disciplined, as in time of war, to the amount 
of 150,000 men. 

This letter seems to have been ungraciously received by many of 
both parties; some not liking his recommendation of further public 
expenditure, and an increase of military force; whilst others re- 
garded his policy as betraying the fears of conscious weakness. 
Yet the opinions of a man as remarkable for his judgment in mili- 
tary matters as any other quality of a great captain, must always 
merit respect and consideration. 

In consequence of the increased restlessness and disaffection 
manifested in Ireland, and in some parts both of England and Scot- 
land, since the recent revolution in France, the ministry thought it 
advisable to ask of Parliament an alien law, which gives the govern- 
ment a discretionary power to arrest all foreigners whom it deemed 
dangerous ; and also a law punishing seditious speeches, as well as 
written libels, and converting some species of treason into felony, 
punishable with transportation: both of which were passed without 
difficulty. 

The friendly relations between Great Britain and Spain have lately 
received some interruption by what may be regarded as a diplomatic 


Saux pas. 


Mr. Bulwer, the British minister to Spain, received instructions 
from Lord Palmerston, dated March 16, “to advise the Spanish 
government to adopt a legal and constitutional system ;’’ that the 
late events in France ought to indicate to that government the 
danger to which it is exposed by attempting “ to govern a country 
in a manner opposed to the sentiments and opinions of the nation ;”’ 
and that the Queen of Spain “would act wisely by calling to her 
councils Some of the men in whom the liberal party places con- 
fidence.’ 

After eae interviews which Mr. Bulwer had with the Spanish 
minister, on the subject contained in these instructions, finding his 
representations unavailing, he decided on trying the effect of the 
instructions themselves, a copy of which he enclosed to the Spanish 
minister, the Duke de Sotomayer, in a note of his own, dated April 
7, 1848. 

In that note he expresses his desire that the Spanish government 
would “return without delay to the ordinary forms.of the govern- 
ment established in Spain,’’ by convoking the Cortes, and giving 
them explanations calculated to efface the impressions made by 
certain arrests. The Spanish minister is reminded that what espe- 
cially distinguished “the cause of Queen Isabella’ from that of 
her competitor, was ‘‘the promise of constitutional liberty ;”? and 
that “this circumstance powerfully contributed to obtain the sym- 
pathy and support of Great Britain in favor of her majesty.”’ 
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Three days afterwards the Duke de Sotomayer returned his answer 
to Mr. Bulwer, in which he says that Lord Palmerston’s note was al- 
ready known to the Spanish government, as it had been previously 
published in an opposition journal at Madrid, which thus had the 
advantage of being made acquainted with the dispate hes intended for 
the Spanish gov ernment before they reached their destination. He 
states that, at the date of Lord Palmerston’s letter, March 16, the 
Cortes were then in session; the press was completely free; and 
the government had adopted a course of kindness and conciliation 
which its enemies were compelled to admit. ‘‘ What then,’’ he 
asks, ‘could induce the British Minister of Foreign Affairs to make 
himself the interpreter of the feelings and opinions of Spain; to 
recommend to an independent nation the adoption of legal and con- 
stitutional measures; and to advise it to admit into its council men 
of this or that political opinion?’ He protests against the extraor- 
dinary pretensions of Lord Palmerston, and asks w vhat would he say, 
if the Spanish government were to ‘interfere in the acts of the 
British cabinet, and to recommend * more liberal measures to alle- 
viate the frightful condition of Ireland? What if the Spanish 
minister in London were to follow the example of Mr. Bulwer, and 
to pass harsh censures on the measures prepared by the British 
ministry to repress the aggression which threatens it? What if 
the Spanish government were to demand more consideration and 
justice in behalf of the unfortunate people of Asia? What, in fine, 
would he say, if he was reminded that the late events in Europe 
give a salutary lesson to all governments, not excepting that of 
Great Britain; and, consequently, that the administration of the 
state should be given to the illustrious Peel? He would say what 
the Spanish government now says, that he does not recognize the 
right of any power to make such observations, and that he rej ec ts 
them as offensive to the dignity of a free and independent nation.”’ 

Entertaining these sentiments, he returns Lord Palmerston’s and 
Mr. Bulwer’s notes, and at the same time declares, that, in case of 
his again interfering in the private affairs of the Spanish govern- 
ment, his dispatches would be returned without further remark. 

Mr. Bulwer had subsequent communications, oral and written, 
with the Spanish minister, with a view to explanation, but on the 
11th May he received a formal dismissal. ‘The minister charged 
Mr. Bulwer, among other things, with having fomented an insur- 
rection in Spain. 

After the debate in Parliament on this subject, on the 5th of May, 
the public in England were at first disposed to censure the ministry 
for its unbecoming interference in the internal concerns of the 
Spanish government, but Mr. Bulwer, now become Sir Henry Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, having published his vindication in a Jong letter to 
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Lord Palmerston, on the 30th of May; and further explanation hav- 
ing been given in discussing a resolution of implied censure offered 
in the House of Commons on the 5th of June, the ministers received 
the support of men of both parties, and the resolution was rejected 
without a division. 

The abrupt dismissal of the British minister from Madrid, and 
the previous return of his dispatches, when he was obeying instruc- 
tions, being regarded as indignities to the nation, apparently had an 
influence on this vote, and the pride of fallen greatness was more 
than met by the pride of present power. Yet it is not seen how 
Spain, however prudence may have made her halt awhile in her 
resentment, could have taken a very different course without a sur- 
render of all self-respect. The letter of Lord Palmerston being 


_ Officially shown to the Spanish minister, after, too, its contents had 


been published, was the same as if it had been addressed to him; 
and though it were not, Mr. Bulwer’s note, written purposely for 
him, was still more offensive. We must think that the recollection 
of the obligations conferred on Spain by Great Britain, and even 
of her superior power, should rather have prevented a taunting and 
dictatorial tone than have suggested it. 

The Spanish government has since sent a special envoy, Count 
de Mirasol, to Great Britain for the purpose of making friendly ex- 
planations, but, being refused access to Lord Palmerston, he has 
returned. Senor Isturitz has also returned to Madrid, Lord Pal- 
merston having, in a letter of signa] ability, intimated to him that 
‘*he would probably think it expedient to return.” It is not, how- 
ever, supposed that this breach, growing out of a sense of wounded 
dignity, will lead to any worse consequence than some further hu- 
miliation of the weaker power. 

The principal objects of public policy which have engaged the 
attention of the British Parliament, during its present session, are 
the navigation laws and the sugar colonies. 

As these laws give a preference to British ships over those of other 
countries, however more cheaply they may carry, the advocates of 
free trade, to be consistent, required their repeal. Yet as, in addi- 
tion to the general arguments in favor of protection, these laws con- 
tribute to the naval strength of Great Britain, by increasing the 
number of her seamen, and very large interests are directly benefited 
by excluding the competition of foreign ships, a decided majority 
of the nation seems to be averse to the repeal, there being 32,908 
petitioners against, and but 2,268 in favor of it, though it was 
known to be a ministerial measure. ‘The people of Canada, to 
whom the new free-trade tariff was unacceptable, by admitting the 
timber of Norway and Sweden upon nearly the same terms as their 
own, are greatly in favor of abrogating the navigation laws, by 
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which measure the ships of all nations would find their way to the 


St. Lawrence, and their trade both in their own products and those 
drawn from the United States would be greatly increased. The 
gains to the Canadians from this source would more than compen- 
sate them for what they may lose of the timber trade. This con- 
sideration, doubtless, constitutes with the British ministry one of the 
recommendations of the repeal. 

The condition of the British West Indies continues to present to 
the British statesmen a subject of undiminished difficulty. On the 
one hand, the advocates of free trade, and the people of England 
generally, insist that the duties on sugar shall be equalized no less 
than those on corn. On the other, the complaints of the West 
Indies, that they must be ruined if they are exposed to the unre- 
stricted competition of slave-grown sugar, and the ruinous losses an 
approach to that competition has already caused, have produced 
much sympathy in and out of Parliament, and their prayers for 
relief have derived great support from the very palpable fact that 
the emancipation of the slaves in the British colonies, and the con- 
sequent decrease of the sugar they produce, have encouraged, and 
still encourage the introduction of slaves into Brazil and Cuba. 
The enemies of the African slave trade, and of slavery in general, 
are thus strongly appealed to in behalf of the West India planters, 
and in opposition to the abolition of the discriminating duties on 
sugar, which affords them protection by enhancing the price of 
sugar in Great Britain. 

Lord John Russel, the British premier, has so far yielded to their 
well-founded complaints, as to propose, on the 16th of June, an 
advance to the colonies, by the government, of £660,000 (upwards 
of $3,000,000), to be expended in bounties upon the importation 
of immigrants, as laborers; and to suspend, in part, the declining 
scale of | duties on foreign sugar, until 1854. But the last men- 
tioned measure meets with opposition from both parties; one think- 
ing that it will afford no sensible relief to the planters; the other, 
that it would be a retrograde step in the system of free trade, and tax 
the British consumer for the benefit of the West India planter. 
With this opposition, it remains to be seen whether the strength of 
the ministry will be sufficient to carry it through both Houses of 
Parliament. 

On the bill for rendering Jews eligible to Parliament, which the 
minister seemed to have much at heart, he was in a minority of 
thirty-five in the House of Lords. Should he be also defeated on 
the bills respecting the West Indies, and the navigation laws, espe- 
cially in the House of Commons, a change of administration will 
probably be the consequence, according to the usage of that coun- 
try, when the minister is in the minority, not merely because it 
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affords evidence that he has lost the confidence of the nation, or 
that his measures are not in accordance with public sentiment, but 
because, also, the machinery of that government must soon cease 
to act when its executive and legislative powers are not in harmony. 

The Chartists have redoubled their efforts of late, by way of making 
amends for their notable failure on the 10th of April, but they seem 
to create no alarm. On the 16th of July, six Chartists were con- 
victed of sedition and sentenced each to two years’ imprisonment. 

There is apparent, at present, in the British councils, a cessation 
of party spirit that has been rarely witnessed, and every question 
discussed in Parliament, is supported and oppesed by men of both 
parties indiscriminately. 

Ireland continues in a troubled state, and the repeal agitations 
have assumed a very alarming appearance. Mr. Smith O’Brien 
and Mr. Meagher, prominent agitators, were arrested and tried for 
sedition, in May last, but were discharged in consequence of the 
disagreement of the jury. About the same time, John Mitchell, the 
editor of the United Irishman, was arrested on a charge of treason, 
tried on the 26th of May, and convicted. The next day he was 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. When brought up 
for sentence, he told the court that he retracted nothing—that the 
cause in which he had been engaged had only commenced, and that 
he could say as the Roman patriot did when his hand was thrust into 
the fire, ‘“‘three hundred are ready to do as I have done.”” He was 
sent to Bermuda, to be incarcerated on board the Thames convict 
hulk. Great excitement ensued on his removal from the country, 
and a large sum of money was raised for the support of his wife and 
children, who were adopted by the people of Ireland. The types 
of the United Irishman were seized by the government, but a new 
journal was immediately brought out under the title of the ‘Irish 
Felon.’ The proprietor of this last named paper, Mr. Martin, was 
arrested in July, on a charge of treason, and sent to Newgate, with 
Mr. C. G. Duffy, editor of the “‘ Nation,’’ apprehended on a similar 
charge. Other arrests have also recently been made; among them 
are the editors of the “‘ Tribune,” and Mr. Meagher. The latter 
gentleman was taken in Waterford, and but for his own urgent en- 
treaties to the contrary, would have been rescued by the people, 
who collected in great numbers, erected barricades, and threatened 
the police. He was afterwards liberated on bail, and is now, with 
Mr. O’Brien, actively engaged in organizing and inspecting the 
clubs ; who boast that they number over 100,000 men, armed and 
ready to battle for liberty. A map of Dublin has been prepared, 
and the points of meeting, when the outbreak takes place, arranged. 
In the meantime the breach between the moral and physical force 
repealers has become wider than it was before. The clergy of the 
arch-diocese of Tuam have held a meeting on the subject of a 
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proposed amalgamation of the two sections, but after mature 
consideration, announced their repugnance to the union, and 
John O’Connell is making an attempt to prolong the existence of 
the “Repeal Association.”” It is admitted, however, on all hands, 

that the crisis is approaching. The gove rnment had adopted very 
rigorous measures. The peers and members of the House of Com- 
mons, connected with Ireland, presented, on the 6th of July, a 

memorial to the government, calling attention to the organization 
and increase of clubs of a treasonable. revolutionary and dangerous 
character, whose avowed object is the repeal of the Union by violent 
means, and also to the fact of the manufacture and sale of formida- 
ble weapons with which a large body of the population are armed ; and 
urging the imperative duty devolving upon the government, to assert 
the authority of law and order—to suppress the “clubs—and to afford 
to loyal subjects the protection to which they are entitled. 

On the 21st of July, Lord John Russel gave notice of his intention 
to bring in a bill empowering the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to ap- 
prehend and detain until the Ist of March, 1849, any person sus- 
pected of conspiracy against her majesty’s government. On the 25th, 
the act was passed. ‘The Lord-Lieutenant has proclaimed the cities 
of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and the town of Drogheda to be under 
the act of the last session, by which the police are authorized to 
search for arms, and to take into custody all persons who are found 
to be in possession of them without a license. He has also issued 
his proclamation suspending the Habeas Corpus act. Several 
arrests have been made; and, according to latest accounts, O’Brien, 
Meagher and others had fled from the officers of justice, and were 
in the interior, surrounded by the armed peasantry, and determined 
to resist the execution of the law. Thus each party is girding itself 
for the conflict. The government, by the augmentation of armed re- 
sources—by arrests—by the suppression of the press and the exercise 
of legal despotism: the people, by prodigious activity in the enrol- 
ment of clubs—by arming and disciplining themselves, and by the 
most stirring appeals to the passions of the populace. This state of 
things cannot long continue, and the agitators of Ireland must 
soon succumb before the formidable preparations and the prompt and 
energetic measures of the government, or they must commence the 
mighty struggle which is to fill their land with carnage, and peril 
their hopes of emancipation upon the battle field.* 


GERMANY. 
The revolution in France operated on every part of Germany 


with the force of an electric shock, prepared as it had been by the 
writings of her speculatists, and by the gradual spread of republican 


* See the Quarterly Chronicle for later accounts. 
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sentiments. Popular commotions took place in all the large cities, 
and in all the cry was for a political constitution, which should give 
the people a share in legislation, establish the liberty of the press, 
abolish odious restrictions, reform the judicial system, and otherwise 
extend popular rights. 

But amid this general desire of political change, the republican 
spirit appeared to have extended to a comparatively small number, 
and the greater part, even of the German populace, manifested per- 
sonal regard towards their hereditary sovereigns. 

At Berlin, on the 16th of March, a large concourse of people 
assembled before the palace, clamoring for the constitution and 
political reforms which had been long before promised them by 
their sovereign. The king, profiting by a recent example, was dis- 
posed to temporize. He appeared before the people, renewed his 
promise, and, as an earnest of his sincerity, the next day abolished 
the censorship of the press, and made all questions of libel amenable 
only to the ordinary courts of justice. He, on the same day, issued 
a manifesto of his views in convoking his states on the 27th of the 
succeeding month, which were to bring about a Germanic confeder- 
ation. He stated, that under that confederation there should be a 
military system of defence for Germany, and a German army, under 
a German flag; and he one day hoped also to see a German navy. 
There should also be a German federal tribunal, to settle all political 
differences between the princes and their states, and between the 
different governments of the confederation; a general Zolverein, 
adopting the same measures, weights and commercial rights; and, 
lastly, the liberty of the press, with the same securities against its 
abuse in every part of Germany. ‘To further these desirable objects, 
he accelerated the meeting of the diet from the 17th to the 2d of 
April. 

mA general confederation of the different States of Germany had 
been a favorite project in that country ever since the power of Na- 
poleon had so seriously threatened their independence; and a year 
or two before, the prospect of such a confederation would have satis- 
fied the wishes of the Prussian people, and even now, though those 
wishes had acquired a wider scope, the bare promise of it had pro- 
cured for the king great popular favor. 

On the 18th of March, the people assembled at the palace to 
manifest their gratified feelings. They began to cry out for the 
withdrawal of the troops from the palace, and expressed, with loud 
outeries and hurrahs, their joy at the concessions which the king had 
made. The king came out on the balcony, and was greeted with 
an immense shout of joy; the crowd, which was very dense, pressed 
on in front of the palace, to weleame his majesty. Seeing them 
advance somewhat closer than was thought advisable, a staff officer 
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of cavalry rode forward to make them retire ; and as it seemed evi- 
dent that he was about to be treated roughly, a detachment of cavalry 
attempted to support him. At this time two shots were fired, but 
from what quarter it was impossible to tell. 

The troops having attempted to disperse the multitude, the people 
rushed to their aid, and a furious conflict ensued, which lasted for 
thirteen or fourteen hours. The people were victorious, and the 
first fruits of their success was the liberation of the Polish prisoners 
in Berlin. Many of those who had been thus induced to measure 
arms with the soldiery were said to be of the highest respectability, 
and had come out for the purpose of returning thanks to the Se 
for his concessions. The number of lives lost was estimated ai 
2000, and for the first time the people were found dictating to their 
monarch. 

The Polish prisoners, thus set free, immediately repaired to Posen, 
where they established a provisional government, under the name 
of a “ National Committee.” 

It was not long after this civil commotion, or revolution, as some 
have called it, at Berlin, that hostilities broke out between Prussia 
and Denmark; and the dispute, by the singularity of its origin and 
pretexts, has excited an interest, which the momentous events o1 
the French revolution have not been able to extinguish. 

The territory of the King of Denmark compre hends two duchies 
lying out of the limits of Denmark Proper; one, the Duchy of Hol- 
stein, confessedly a part of Germany, and by virtue of which the 
King of Denmark was a German prince; the other, the Duchy of 
Se hleswig, which was, like Denmark, of Scandinavian origin. The 
king, Frederick VIL., who had ascended the throne in January last, 
very soon afterwards, according to his previous purpose when crown 
prince, offered his subjects a free constitution ; and, at a meeting of 
deputies to form such a constitution, the Duchy of Holstein refused 
to be incorporated with the rest of Denmark, lest, under the new 
constitution, they should become identified with the Scandinavian 
population, and thus Jose their German character and connections, 
which they wished to cherish. The king consented to the separa- 
tion, and while the deputies proceed in the formation of their con- 
stitution, the French revolution takes place. This event gave new 
strength and opened new views to the German party in Schleswig, 
so that it succeeded in prevailing on that duchy to declare, through 
a ** Provisional Government,”’ that they, too, refused to be incorpo- 
rated with the States of Denmark, and would become a German 
State with Holstein, with which they were inseparably united. 

The King of Denmark, considering the pretensions of Schleswig 
unfounded, appealed to his people, who unanimously resolved to 
support his rights. ‘Troops were accordingly sent there, which were 
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victorious in the first engagement, and would have soon reduced the 
rebellious duchy to submission, but for the intervention of Prussia. 

After the rising of the people at Berlin, and the ascendency of 
the liberal party in Prussia, the Provisional Government of Schleswig 
sent a deputation to the King of Prussia to ask his protection, upon 
which he declared by proclamation that the Duchies of Holstein and 
Schleswig were independent states; that they were inseparably 
united ; that the male line of succession prevailed in both; and that 
he was ready to protect their claims. In accordance with this de- 
claration, he invades the territory of a neighbor, who had given him 
no offence, and without any authority from the German Diet, to 
which they were both amenable. 

But, after the invasion, and when Holstein and part of Schleswig 
were in the possession of Prussian troops, the self-created diet at 
Frankfort gave a formal authority for those acts of the King of 
Prussia. 

German writers have defended the claims of the people of Schles- 
wig on some refined doctrines founded on their common nationality 
with Germans, by speaking the same language, and probably having 
the same manners and customs: and the Prussians, in vindication 
of their course, maintain that it is of importance to preserve the dis- 
tinction between German and Scandinavian states in this instance, 
since they differ in their laws of succession as to the sovereign 
power; so that, in case the present dynasty of Denmark should be- 
come extinct, the sovereignty of Schleswig would devolve on one 
individual, if the German Jaws, which,regard only the male line, 
prevail, and would devolve on another, if the laws of Denmark, 
which does not exclude the female line, prevail. 

The present king is said to be only forty years of age, and to 
have a lineal male successor; yet, upon this remote contingency of 
a question that is comparatively insignificant, and which may be as 
easily settled hereafter as now, the King of Prussia does not hesi- 
tate to invade the territories of an unoffending, but weaker neigh- 
bor; that is, actually make present war, to avoid the very impro- 
bable chance of war at some distant day. 

Denmark has profited by her superior naval power in defence of 
her rights, both by seizing the Prussian ships in her harbors, and 
by blockading Dantzig and the Hanse towns. Prussia, however, 
by means of her far greater military power, has succeeded in obtain- 
ing entire possession, not only of the duchies of Holstein and Schles- 
wig, but also, for a time, occupied Jutland. 

In the meantime, Great Britain has interfered in order to bring about 
a pacification between the belligerents, from her desire to preserve 
the peace of Europe; and to justify her intervention, she fortu- 
nately had given to Denmark her express guarantee of this very 
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duchy of Schleswig, in the reign of George I. Sweden and Russia 
also threaten to take the part of Denmark, and the diet of Norway 
has actually voted money to aid her cause. These joint efforts were 
so far availing as to bring about an armistice for three months be- 
tween Prussia and Denmark, which was concluded at Malmo, 
between Count Portalis, on the part of the King of Prussia, and the 
Swedish and Danish ministers for foreign affairs. By this armistice 
it was stipulated that the German and Danish troops should with- 
draw, and that the provisional government should carry on the ad- 
ministration until a new administration could be formed from the 
duchies, to consist of two members to be named by Denmark, and 
two by Prussia; a president to be nominated by the four, and, in 
case of their disagreement, by England. 

To this arrangement the duchies have refused to assent: the feel- 
ing against it is very strong in Germany; and Gen. Wrangel, who 
claims to be a confederate, as well as Prussian general, declines a 
compliance with it until he shall have full power from Frankfort. 

It is therefore supposed that hostilities will immediately recom- 
mence ; although Lord Palmerston has expressed a hope that the 
truce will be maintained; and it remains now to be seen whether 
Denmark, that ‘suffered so much for taking sides with France, during 
the empire, is about to be further dismembered, or whether, as some 
apprehend, the Germans, ambitious of becoming a naval power, are 
so bent on obtaining the important maritime territory of Denmark 
as to risk a war to obtain it. . 

In the grand duchy of Posen, that part of ancient Poland which 
was allotted to Prussia, the Poles vainly indulged the hope that, as 
a consequence of the liberal political principles then in the ascend- 
ant in Prussia, and apparently favored by the king himself, they 
might obtain a free constitution for themselves, though they should 
not recover their independence. ‘Their cause was espoused by 
Prince Czartoryski, who proceeded from Paris to Berlin for that pur- 
pose, and whose character afforded a sufficient security for prudence 
and moderation; but his efforts were fruitless. It appears from 
his statements that collisions broke out between the Poles and the 
Germans in Posen, which abated the enthusiasm of the former, and 
diverted them from their purpose. He complains of the policy of the 
Prussian government, which induced Germans to settle in the duchy 
of Posen, and asserts that none of its promises to his countrymen 
had been fulfilled. He says that, in attaching the German popula- 
tion of Posen to the German confederation, Frederick William vir- 
tually had reduced the duchy to one-half, which was equivalent to 
another partition of Poland. 

A rising was soon after attempted by the Poles, but, opposed as 
they were by the German inhabitants of Posen, they were obliged, 
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after some bloody combats, to submit to the power of the govern- 
ment early in May, and the assembly at Frankfort has since rejected 
a proposition for the independence of Posen. 

The general diet, or assembly, called by the king to consider a 
constitution for Prussia, already prepared for them, met at Berlin, 
after one or two postponements, on the 22d of May. The publica- 
tion of it has caused great disappointment to the liberals; and a 
copy of it has even been publicly burnt in Berlin by the people. 
The final result of the labors of this assembly is awaited with great 
impatience. 

In Austria, where the seeming tranquillity produced by the jealous 
vigilance of its government had been, imputed to popular ignorance 
and apathy, the people were no less roused than in other parts of 
Germany. A rising of the people took place in Vienna in March, 
and its immediate cause seemed to be hostility to Prince Metternich, 
who had’so long ruled the destinies of that great empire. His arbi- 
trary and heartless system of government had become so odious that 
his banishment was loudly called for, and he was at length obliged 
to fly. The castle of Johannisburg, and the domain appertaining to 
it, had been, many years befofe, granted to him by the emperor. 
The palace was attacked and burnt down by the mdb, and the cel- 
lars plundered of much of the celebrated wine there stored away. 

But this was only the beginning of the emperor’s troubles. The 
people of Hungary, who had political privileges far greater than his 
Austrian subjects, and had always shown a lively jealousy in behalf 
of these rights, insisted on having a prince of their own, and on 
separating themselves from the empire. Bohemia, too, which had 
its own laws and customs, was not slow to follow the example; 
and lastly, the emperor’s Italian dominions, always hating their Ger- 
man masters, had determined to throw off the yoke, and were likely 
to be aided by all the rest of Italy. Should the emperor be deprived 
of these parts of his dominions, Austria, hitherto one of the four 
c.eat potentates which ruled the destinies of Europe, would be 
reduced to a third-rate power. Probably, from the 14th of March to 
the present moment, there has scarce been a day that the emperor 
has not heard of some outbreak of the people, or revolt, or visible 
symptom of political change in some portion of his wide- spread, but 
heterogeneous dominions. 

Overawed by the first popular tumult in Vienna, he not only pro- 
mised the people a liberal constitution, but he liberated all those 
who were either confined or were arrested for high treason and other 
political offences. But the people soon lost all confidence in the 
ministers, and, on the 14th April, there were strong symptoms of 
another popular commotion, to effect a change in the administration. 
There were even evidences of a disposition to attempt the establish- 
ment of a republic: but it was confided to a few; for, independent 
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of the emperor’s personal popularity, but few of his German sub- 
jects had yet thought of any other than a monarchical government. 

The project of the promised constitution was promulgated on the 
25th of April. It consisted of fifty-nine articles, and its terms were 
as liberal as could have been expected. It provided for a legislative 
body, or parliament, of two houses. The first to contain from 250 
to 300 members, to be appointed by the emperor and the great 
landed proprietors. ‘The sons of the emperor, and of the presump- 
tive heir, to be also members. The lower house to be elected by 
the people; one member for every 30,000 inhabitants. The electors 
to be all who are twenty-four years of age, have resided one year 
in their district, and are independent. Such are also eligible. 
Ministers are responsible, but not the sovereign. All citizens are 
eligible to office, without distinction of religion. 

The executive power is vested in the emperor. He appoints to 
office, makes peace and war, but his treaties must be ratified by the 
diet. He may dissolve the diet, but must convoke one again in 
ninety days. 

The administration of justice must be public, and its discussions 
oral. The constitution recognizes in the people the rights of per- 
sonal liberty—of conscience, of the press, of association, of petition, 
of emigration, and of labor. 

Soon after this plan of a constitution was announced (May 4), 
the minister who had succeeded Prince Metternich resigned, and 
was succeeded by Count de Figuelmont, generally regarded as a 
high-toned aristocrat. On the 4th of May he also resigned, at the 
request of a deputation of the citizens. 

The minister of the interior, de Pillersdorf, having dissolved the 
committee of the national guard, a popular tumult was the conse- 
quence. <A mingled crowd of citizens and students demanded a 
revocation of the order that dissolved the committee; that the con- 
stitution should be so changed as to have but a single legislative 
chamber, or a different mode of forming the first or upper chamber ; 
and also that the military should leave the city: all of which re- 
quests were granted on the same day. 

They farther obtained the concession that the constitution of April 
25th should be submitted to the deliberation of states, so that the 
constitution would be the work of a constituent assembly, chosen 
by the people, and not a mere charter granted by the sovereign. 

In the evening of the 17th, the emperor, alarmed at these indi- 
cations, left Vienna, under the appearance of driving to his palace 
at Schéenbrunn; but the next day it was announced that he and 
his whole family had gone to Inspruck, in the Tyrol. 

After his arrival at Inspruck, he published a proclamation, in which 
he stated that, reduced to the alternative of shedding the blood of his 
people, or of leaving Vienna, he had preferred the latter. He pro- 
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mised to confirm his concessions in March—pretermitting those of 
the 15th of May—and offered to return to Vienna when satisfied that 
it had returned to order and tranquillity. 

He also ordered the disbanding of the academic legion, which 
eaused another popular tumult on the 26th and 27th of May, when 
Vienna again saw barricades erected in her streets. The people 
were appeased by the promise of the ministers to appoint a commit- 
tee of safety of at least 100 members. It was appointed, and con- 
sisted of citizens, national guards, and students, who forthwith de- 
cided on the demolition of the barricades. They required six batteries 
of artillery, to be served by the citizens and national guards, and 
that the garrison should be reduced, and all the posts occupied by 
the national guard. The minister, Pillersdorf, who is thought to 
favor liberal principles, then decided on convoking the constituent 
assembly on the 26th of June, and published two ordinances of a 
popular character, with the emperor’s signature. The emperor, on 
the 3d of June, consented to the convocation of the constituent 
assembly at Vienna, which he would open in person, provided order 
was then established, and the deputies from the provinces could 
obtain security for their free deliberations. Since that the committee 
of safety has, against the advice of the minister, instituted an inquiry 
into the authors of the scheme of disbanding the academic legion, 
by a vote of 97 to 32. It gives some index of the state of feeling 
in Vienna, that, at a banquet, about the same time, of students and 
national guards, the Marseilles hymn was played by the orchestra, 
and received by the guests with great applause. Even in Tyrol, 
attached as it is to the Austrian dynasty, the people are thought to 
be favorably inclined to the liberal sentiments so prevalent with 
their German brethren. 

While the emperor thus saw his power in his hereditary dominions 
reduced within limits scarcely compatible with its permanence, his 
distant provinces but added to his perplexities; and the proud fabric 
which the house of Hapsburg had been so Jong rearing, by feats of 
arms or diplomacy, seemed to be fast falling to pieces. Lombardy 
and Venice, intensely hating Austrian rule, had been, from the 
beginning of the year, in open revolt; and, with the aid of nearly 
all the Italian states, they were likely to succeed, in spite of his 
military power, lessened as it was by civil discord. In his Sclavo- 
nian provinces, hostility to the Germans, which the short-sighted 
policy of Metternich had fomented, induced them to aim at a politi- 
cal separation from Austria, with princes or regencies of their own. 
In May, an assembly of all the Sclavonian provinces was to meet at 
Prague. It accordingly assembled on the 2d of June. The mem- 
bers of this congress declared that the Austrian empire ought to be 
Sclavonian, most of its people being of that race. They profess 
liberal sentiments, and insist on separate legislatures for the Scla- 
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vonian nations (peuples); and while they proclaim sympathy for the 
cause of German liberty, they deny the authority of the constituent 
assembly at Frankfort to bind nations which neither were, nor 
wished to be, Germans. 

Similar sentiments prevailed in Hungary, in Servia, and Croatia. 
If the affinities of race have often caused the separation of the empe- 
ror’s subjects inhabiting the same province, they have also, of late, 
united different provinces. Thus, Transylvania has formed a 
union with Hungary; and Wallachia and Moldavia wish to follow 
her example. 

The spirit of revolution has so far prevailed in the Danube prin- 
cipalities, that the people of Wallachia have expelled the prince 
and established a Provisional Government. The Russian forces have 
entered Passy for the purpose of sustaining the Prince of Moldavia, 
and it is confidently stated that they will march to Bucharest also.* 

The Croats, who were in open revolt, invited the states of Bohe- 
mia to meet the diets of Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and Croatia, at Agram, 
to shake off the yoke of the Germans. With these animosities of 
race, which, in some instances, have led to sanguinary conflicts, 
and have lately (June 17) laid Prague in ruins, it would seem next 
to impossible for the emperor, supposing his former power in Ger- 
many to be regained, to reconstruct one integral empire. 

It should be remarked that the alienation of the Sclavonian race 
from the Germans does not seem to have extended to the emperor, 
as the capitals both of Bohemia and Hungary, Prague and Pesth, 
have severally urged him to make those cities his residence. 

The diet or assembly which met at Frankfort on the 22d of May, 
to form a federal constitution for all Germany, has been quietly and 
steadily prosecuting its labors. Seventeen men, selected for their 
wisdom and ability, were employed in preparing the constitution. 
One of their first acts was to declare that all the constitutions of 
Germany which did not accord with the fundamental principles de- 
creed by the Assembly of Frankfort should be null and void. 

It also declares that those individuals who reside in Germany, but 
who are not Germans, shall share in all the rights which the general 
constitution of Germany shall guarantee to the nation. 

On the 3d of June it appointed a committee of fifteen to examine 
the propositions for the establishment of a central power. 

The plan since said to be adopted is substantially as follows :— 

The supreme central power for Germany is vested in a directory, 
to consist of three persons, appointed by the different governments 
of the confederation, on the nomination of a committee of the assem- 
bly, and to be finally approved by the assembly. Austria and Prus- 


* The latest accounts state that the Turks have entered Wallachia, and that the 
Provisional Government has fled. 
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sia are each to select one director, and the third to be elected by 
a majority of the other states, from three persons furnished by Ba- 
varia. 

The directory are to execute the resolutions passed by the assem- 
bly; to issue ordinances required for the execution of the laws of 
the empire ; to direct the national defence, and to appoint the com- 
mander-in-chief of the federal forces; to provide for the diplomatic 
relations, by appointing agents and consuls. In all cases of peace 
or war, or of treaties, the directory shall act in concert with the 
assembly. The directory shall exercise its powers by means of 
ministers, whom it shall appoint, and who will be responsible to the 
assembly. Its ordinances, to have validity, must be countersigned 
by one responsible minister at least. In conformity with these pro- 
visions, the directory shall appoint the six ministers of foreign af- 
fairs—of war and the marine—of the interior—of the finances—of 
agriculture, commerce, and public works. 

On the 15th of June the assembly declared that the recent claim 
of Schleswig, being a German concern, is within its sphere of 
action; and that, in the event of peace with Denmark, the assembly 
would protect the rights of Schleswig and the honor of Germany. 

This declaration has furnished a pretext to Prussia to evade the 
mediation of England and Russia. 

The Assembly has recently elected Archduke John, of Austria, 
Vicar General of the German empire. This is the first practical 
step towards German unity. The archduke is the uncle of the pre- 
sent emperor of Austria, is liberal in politics, and a thoroughly 
practical man. He is the emperor’s representative at Vienna, and 
has been received by the people of that city with great enthusiasm. 
The King of Prussia has written to him, congratulating him on being 
appointed head of the German confederation. On the 12th of July 
the diet assembled to meet the archduke. After being received with 
due ceremony, the law on the provisional centre power was read ; 
and, on being asked to keep the law, the prince replied :— 

**GenTLEMEN:—The haste with which I have come among you 
proves the sense I entertain of the dignity of the office of Vicar of 
the Empire, which has been conferred upon me; and also of the 
confidence reposed in me by the representatives of the German 
people. In taking upon me the functions of Vicar of the Empire, I 
declare once more I will obey, and cause to be obeyed, the law 
which has now been read to me. I declare, in addition, that I will 
devote myself exclusively to the discharge of the duties of this office, 
and will request the emperor to relieve me from the charge of acting 
as his substitute, immediately after the opening of the diet at Vienna, 
on which occasion I have promised to act for him.” 

Then, turning to the President, he added:—** When a man has 
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taken up a cause, he ought to stand by it. My cause is that of 
Germany!”? The archduke then withdrew, amidst the cheers of 
the assembly. 

The army of the German confederation is to be increased to 
800,000 men. 

The constitutions now or recently under consideration for con- 
federated Germany, as well as for Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and 
other German states, are likely to have more or less vitality and 
efficiency according to the greater or less success of the republican 
experiment they are now making in France. 


ITALY. 


Nearly the whole of this peninsula has been the theatre of war or 
popular commotion during the present year. Popular disturbances 
manifested themselves in February; and it is alleged that they were 
fomented, if not provoked, by the Austrian government, that it might 
have a pretext for awing the people into yet more abject submission. 
The struggle becoming serious in March, the Austrians were driven 
out of Milan on the 22d of that month. The people of Lombardy 
and Venice, hoping for aid from republican France, determined on 
making an eflort to throw off the detested yoke of Austria. Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia and Piedmont, thought this dispute pre- 
sented too favorable an opportunity for his aggrandizement to be 
neglected, and at once determined to take sides with Lombardy, 
without regard to his previous engagements with Austria. But, as 
the people of Venice seemed then bent upon a republic, he made 
this a plea for not following the Austrians into the Venetian terri- 
tory, for the purpose of enhancing the value of his services, and of 
furthering his ambitious views. Solicitations then came from all 
quarters to the king, not to abandon the cause of Italian independ- 
ence; and some went so far as to declare openly in favor of a king- 
dom of northern Italy. These overtures were well received, and he 
resumed his attitude of war. The Grand Duke of Tuscany also 
sided with his neighbors; and even the King of Naples, though he 
had a rebellion at home, was forced to contribute his contingent to 
the common cause. The Italian forces were all placed under the 
command of the King of Sardinia. 

The Austrian army in Italy was then supposed to be 35,000 men, 
exclusive of garrisons, under the command of Field Marshal Redet- 
sky. After some trifling successes, the Austrians were attacked by 
the Piedmontese army, on the 30th of April, at Partrengo, and, ac- 
cording to the Italian accounts, were worsted. On the 6th of May 
the battle of Verona was fought; and here the Austrians were vic- 
torious, though their force, as they say, was less than half of that of 
the enemy. They admit their loss to have been considerable. But, 
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after some small successes on the part of the Austrians, the Pied- 
montese army, commanded by Charles Albert in person, gained a 
victory at Goito; and on the same day Pischiery, a strong fortress 
on the Lago di Garda, capitulated, after a siege of some weeks. 
These victories were supposed to be decisive of the contest. In the 
battle of Goito the Piedmontese army was said to be but 20,000, 
while that of the Austrians was 30,000. 

The articles of union between Lombardy and Piedmont were 
signed on the 10th of June. The people of Lombardy were in favor 
of immediate union, by 561,000 votes against 631 for deferring it. 
The provisional government of Milan, in announcing this fact, state 
that Lombardy, in consenting to the union, also decides on the call 
of a general constituent assembly, to settle the principles of their 
constitutional monarchy. ‘The small states of Modena, Parma, and 
Placentia, had previously annexed themselves to Piedmont. But 
Venice, strongly inclined to a republican government, as yet keeps 
aloof. She may be eventually reduced to the alternative of choosing 
between the dominion of Austria and of Charles Albert.* 

Great Britain has offered her mediation between Austria and the 
Italian states; and the liberation of the latter from a foreign yoke 
that was probably oppressive, and was certainly odious, is expected 
to be at hand. 

The pope fell into a temporary unpopularity, from his unwilling- 
ness to take part in the war against Austria; but he finally yielded 
to the clamors of his people on the Ist of May, and thus reinstated 
himself in their affections and confidence. He had lately consented 
to separate the temporal from the spiritual authority in his domi- 
nions; but it is said he has retracted, or is disposed to retract. 
In a late letter to the Emperor of Austria, the pontiff earnestly be- 
seeches his majesty to put an end to a war which he pronounces 
hopeless; and he trusts that “‘ the generous German nation will not 
take it in ill part that he invites it to lay aside its hatred, and to 
exchange for the relations of good neighborhood a dominion that can 
be neither noble nor prosperous so long as it is maintained only by 
the sword.” 

The people of Sicily had long complained that they had a much 
larger share of the burdens of government, and a much smaller one 
of its favor and bounty, than their fellow subjects on the continent; 
and, their complaints being unheeded, an insurrection broke out in 
Messina. The troops sent there to quell it were overpowered, and, 
the people generally supporting the insurgents, the whole island soon 
came into their possession. ‘They appointed a provisional govern- 
ment, and insisted on being separated from Naples. 

The differences between the king and the people of Sicily seemed 


* See Quarterly Chronicle. Charles Albert has recently been defeated in battle. 
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then about to be adjusted, and a parliament for that purpose was 
convoked to meet at Palermo on the 25th of March; but the breach 
gradually becoming wider, and the king having rendered himself 
peculiarly odious by the bombardment of the city of Messina, that 
parliament, on the 13th April, severed the connection between them 
by the following decree :-— 

‘* Art. 1. Ferdinand de Bourbon and his dynasty have forever for- 
feited their right to the throne of Sicily. 

‘Art. 2. Sicily shall be ruled by a constitutional government. 
After reforming her constitution, she will call to the throne an Italian 
prince.”’ 

After this decree Messina was again bombarded. There was a 
republican party in Sicily, but it was small in number, and without 
efficient leaders. 

According to the project of their reformed constitution, their go- 
vernment seems, in its main features, to resemble that of England. 

The sovereignty of the nation is vested in three distinct powers— 
legislative, executive, and judicial. The legislative power resides 
exclusively in the parliament. 

The parliament consists of two chambers: one of peers, of 120 
members, and the other of representatives of the commons. 

A few of the peers are such by right of their offices as archbishops; 
the rest, amounting to 100, are elected by the nation, and hold their 
places for twelve years. ‘They cannot vote by proxy. 

The parliament is to meet annually at Palermo. The king may 
convoke them on extraordinary occasions, and may dissolve them, 
but he must again convoke them within six months. 

It was not long before the Neapolitans followed their example. 
An insurrection broke out in Naples on the 17th of May, but the 
royal troops, with the aid of the lazaroni, put it down; and the latter 
were rewarded for their fidelity, it is said, by leave to pillage and 
massacre. The Calabrians have also revolted, with better success; 
and unless Ferdinand, who has obtained the sobriquet of Il Bom- 
bardatore (The Bombarder), receives foreign aid, he may soon have 
no more authority in Naples than he now has in Sicily. 

By the latest accounts we learn that the Duke of Genoa, son of 
the King of Sardinia, has been chosen King of Sicily. The King 
of Naples has publicly protested against it, and is preparing an 
armament to make a descent upon the island. Thus the war may 
be renewed and more blood be shed to sustain the cause of popular 
liberty in Italy. 

This beautiful country, so gifted by nature in soil, climate, and 
facilities for commerce, and which has, at different times, been 
among the first on the globe in letters, arts, and arms, may, under 
the genial influence of liberty, again aspire to national greatness. 
It will have done something in expelling the Austrians, but more 
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remains to be done to effect a union; and if the people expect 
political regeneration, they must trust more to their own efforts than 
to the auspices of Ferdinand of Naples, or even Charles Albert of 
Sardinia. 


RUSSIA. 


This vast empire has been less affected by the late revolution in 
France than any part of Europe. That event, which swept away 
so much of monarchical power, and shaken what it has not swept 
away, has had no more effect on the authority of the emperor, or 
the tranquillity of his sixty or seventy millions of submissive sub- 
jects than is produced by a storm on one of our vast western prairies, 
or the solitary mountain which may chance to rear its head in the 
midst of it. , 

Yet we must not suppose that Nicholas, content with this security, 
was an indifferent spectator of what was passing in Western Europe. 
If the Russian policy of further aggrandizement never slept in times 
of settled quiet, it was likely to be quickened into new life by com- 
motions which weakened the powers most able to resist it, and 
though he did not fear the democratic spirit, he cordially hated it. 
He accordingly soon began to make immense military preparations, 
though without any specific object, or none that the world knew of; 
ahd, by the last accounts, he had an army of upwards of 800,000 
men. 

The gigantic power wielded by the emperor is always watched 
with interest, if not apprehension, by the other potentates of Europe ; 
and, it is said, already to have been felt. When General Wrangel, 
by way of compelling Denmark to release her ships, and, perhaps, 
to raise her blockades, invaded Jutland, a note from Russia was 
sufficient to cause the Prussian general to withdraw his troops. If 
her interposition has not yet brought about a pacification between 
these belligerents, it does not follow that affairs are not even now 
in that train; and it is something to have so far overcome the 
jealousy she has hitherto encountered on the Baltic, as to be the pro- 
tector of the nation which holds the keys of that important sea. 

The emperor, through his representative in Greece, signified to the 
restless spirits there, that her political existence is inseparably 
united with monarchy; and that on the establishment of a republic 
in Greece, she must return to her former state of dependence. The 
fiat of Russia has here, too, produced its intended effect. 

When the French revolution first broke out, it was thought by - 
some that Russia would restore the kingdom of Poland, so as to make 
it the barrier against French principles, rather than risk its becom- 
ing the van-guard of Europe against herself. But it is more ac- 
cordant with her settled policy to incorporate Poland with Russia 
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and reduce her to complete subjection, than to fear her active hos- 
tility or to desire her aid as an independent nation. Her views 
with regard to all Poland will soon be developed. She has now an 
army of above 200,000 men on the borders of Poland, and the do- 
mestic troubles of Austria and Prussia may tempt her to wrest from 
them Galicia and Posen, especially if the Poles themselves should 
be induced to co-operate. Hating all those who conspired to blot 
the name of their country out of the map of Europe, they may never- 
theless feel somewhat less hatred for Russia than for Prussia and 
Austria. 

The disposition manifested by Moldavia and Wallachia to unite 
with Hungary and the Austrian empire, excited the umbrage of 
Russia, and affords her a pretext for breaking with Austria. She 
threatens to invade those provinces, in which case, if the occasion 
is favorable, she may extend her conquests. 


The rest of Europe requires at present but a short notice. Spain 
and Portugal both exhibit signs of restlessness and disquiet; but 
with this difference: The disturbances in Portugal seem to grow 
out of the feuds and bickerings of rival parties at court struggling 
for power and office; whilst those in Spain are conflicts between 
the people and the government. There have been several small 
insurrections in that kingdom in the course of the present year; and 
whether they were justifiable or not, they afford presumptive evi- 
dence of misrule, either by the injustice or oppression which pro- 
vokes them, or the imbecility which fails to repress them. It is 
even said that systematic remonstrances and demands by the peo- 
ple, similar to those of the chartists in England, are now going on 
in Spain. 

In Switzerland, the animosities growing out of the Sonderbond 
have been suspended by the absorbing political agitations around 
them. Of thetwo sources of the civil discord which exists in the Swiss 
confederacy, that between the more democratic portion of the peo- 
ple and the government in the aristocratic cantons, may, in the pre- 
sent times, have more serious effects than that between the different 
cantons on account of religion. 

Belgium and Holland are both steadily pursuing the arts of in- 
dustry and commerce. They have been too well sated with revo- 
lutions under French guidance to venture again on that experiment. 
In whatsoever of political reform they attempt—and doubtless they 
want some, or think they want it—they will prefer the slow and 
sure course of the track-schuyt to the more rapid and perilous one 
of the steam-car. 
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Sweden is as quiet as the last mentioned countries, and if the 
condition of her people is, from the difference in physical circum- 
stances, inferior to theirs, they are equally contented. Sweden has 
not yet forgotten the lesson, taught her by Charles XII., of the ruin- 
ous cost at which she must purchase military glory; but her pru- 
dence will not prevent her from supporting the rightful cause of 
Denmark—her commercial rival. 

These four countries are among the most populous in Europe, 
according to their several circumstances—not excepting Ireland ; 
and while they all verify Malthus’s main doctrine that population will 
increase until it reaches the limit of the means of subsistence, they 
also show that he has somewhat overrated the effect of density of 
numbers, both in increasing misery and in encouraging immorality. 
In no part of Europe are the people more moral or more contented 
than in Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Belgium. 


We have brought down our history to the month of August, em- 
bracing the half year of 1848. For the want of space, we have 
postponed a notice of Asia and Africa until the next number. In- 
deed the latter has afforded scarcely any materials for history within 


the past six months; and in the former, the late insurrection of the 
Sikhs, and a collision between the English and Chinese at Canton, 
are the principal events worth recording. 

&& In the quarterly chronicle will be found some incidents of a 
later date, to which we refer our readers. 
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STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE OF THE LAKES AND WESTERN RIVERS. 


[We extract from the last report of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 
made in 1848 in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, the following in- 
teresting statements =] 


1, COMMERCE OF THE LAKES. — 


The absence of any established system of statistics in reference to our inter- 
nal commerce, will, until so serious a defect in our national policy be adequately 
remedied, render it extremely difficult to answer questions of this kind with 
the precision due to their intrinsic importance, and to their eminent influence 
upon the prosperity of the nation. The internal commerce of all nations vastly 
exceeds their external, and is a more infallible measure of their strength. It is 
only from a knowledge of this commerce, which is a knowledge of the pro- 
ducts of all kinds of a country, and of the interchange of these products, that 
the capacity of a country can be properly estimated ; its ability to sustain itself 
in seasons of adversity, and to lend a helping hand to others. And it is, also, 
from a knowledge of these products, that a sound judgment can be formed of 
those national interests which may require some adventitious aid, and of those 
which ably sustain themselves. Or, in our intercourse with other nations, that 
the statesman can decide upon the position which his country can take, from a cor- 
rect knowledge of her own resources, and of her own consequent independence. 
A nation may be obliged to endure a wrong, or be able to resent it, according 
to the condition of her internal resources ; for on the strength of these her ability 
to resist chiefly depends. The productive industry of a nation may be con- 
sidered as measured by its internal: and external trade and commerce, and the 
external trade and commerce may be considered as the measure of national 
profit; as the external commerce of a nation consists of those national pro- 
ducts which are not wanted at home, or which can be conveniently spared. 
Each react upon the other, giving life and strength to both; a correct knowledge 
of each is therefore of the greatest importance in obtaining a correct know- 
ledge of the whole. Our revenue system gives us an exact knowledge of that 
portion of our productive industry which forms our foreign commerce ; but the 
system has not been extended so as to obtain a knowledge of our internal trade 
and commerce. This immense amount of national resources, and this vast 
measure of national strength, has, as yet, been left,—that is, a correct know- 
ledge of it,—to individual efforts, and to accidental investigation; or, in other 
words, it is yet in want of some established system by which its details can be 
collected with the same reliable accuracy as those of our foreign commerce. 
Considering how essential this knowledge is to the forming of sound opinions 
of the fiseal or military power of a people, we think it will be readily admitted, 
that a system, by which this knowledge shall be obtained, cannot be too care- 
fully established, or too highly cherished. 

In a report from this bureau of November 1843, returns were submitted of 
the lake commerce from 1835 to 1841. These returns were necessarily im- 
perfect, because of the absence of any system by which statistics of this kind 
could be collected. Yet, by dint of great labor, and of numerous circulars to 
intelligent individuals who had given much attention to the matter, I was en- 
abled to submit the returns of that report, exhibiting kinds and quantities, and 
the moneyed value of exports and imports. 
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Referring to these returns, it will be found that the moneyed value was— 


Of imports - : - - - $33,483,441 00 
Of exports - - - - - 32,342,541 00 


Making a totalin 1841,of - - 65,826,022 00 
as the floating value of the Lake commerce. 

By reference to the official reports of the Treasury Department, the enrolled 
and licensed lake tonnage for the year 1841, was 56,252 tons; and the number 
of mariners then employed, 3,750. 

When the resolution of the Senate, upon which this report is made, was re- 
ceived, circulars were written in the hope of obtaining a regular series of re- 
turns from 1841 to 1846, inclusive; but, when it is understood that the greater 
part of the information of these returns has to be obtained from the books of 
mercantile houses, it will readily be perceived that the investigation was at- 
tended with serious difficulties, and with great uncertainty. No regular series 
of returns could be obtained, but from the information received, Iam enabled 
to present the following table of the moneyed value of exports and imports for 
the year 1846. 


Consolidated Return of Exports and Imports of the Lake Harbors for the year 1846. 
Oswegatchie (district) - - - $180,555 00 


CHAMPLAIN. 
Whitehall  - . - . 6,327,489 00 
Plattsburg (district) - - : 1,160,844 00 
Burlington (district) - - 3,777,726 00 


ONTARIO. 
Sackett’s Harbor (Aeniet) - 
Dexter (port) - 
Salmon Sines, or Port Ontario 
Oswego - - 
Big Sodus - 
Rochester - 
Pultneyville 
Niagara (district) 


2,735,091 
484,575 
423,724 

9,502,980 

39,206 
212,926 
20,342 
606,863 


: 


Black Rock - 
Buffalo (port) 
Silver Creek 
Irving - 
Portland - 
Conneaut (port) 
Ashtabula (port) 
Fairport (Grand River) 
Clevelan (port) - 
Huron - 
Sandusky (district) - 
Monroe (district) , incinding Toledo 
Detroit - 

Erie - 

Dunkirk - 

Black River (port) 

Vermillion (port) 


not known. 
48,989,116 00 
not known. 
not known. 
not known. 
380,475 00 
715,467 00 
819,584 00 
12,559,110 00 
not known. 
5,943,127 00 
9,519,067 00 
8,706,348 00 
6,373,246 00 
not known. 
215,040 00 
137,770 00 
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MICHIGAN. 
Chicago 3,927,150 00 
St. Joseph not known. 
Grand River not known. 
Kalamazoo not known. 
New Buffalo - not known. 
Michigan City not known. 
Mouth of Calumie not known. 
Little Fort - not known. 
Southport : not known. 
Racine - not known. 
Milwaukie - not known. 
Sheboygan - not known. 
Manitowoc - not known. 





$123,829,821 00 





There are several places of notoriety on the lakes enumerated in the above 
statement, but of which the exports and imports for 1846 are not known, be- 
cause no returns have been received from them, or because the returns which 
have been received were too defective to be used. The foregoing amount 
may, therefore, be considered as below the true representation of the entire 
American lake commerce, and may be taken with safety as not an exaggerated 
value of that commerce. But there can be no doubt that the total exports and 
imports of these lakes, as represented in the above table, is a duplicate com- 
merce—the exports of one place being the imports of another; it must not, how- 
ever, be supposed as including a mere carrying trade, but as exports fairly 
shipped at a place, and as imports unloaded, and not being again involved as 
part of the Lake commerce. Applying th se considerations to the amount of 
commerce above stated, they will justify the assumption of half that amount as 
the net moneyed value of the Lake commerce ; or, in other words, that the net 
value of this commerce is, for the year 1846, $61,914,910. The same reason- 
ing applied to the commerce of 1841 will make it, for that year, $32,913,011 ; 
showing the Lake commerce to have nearly doubled itself in five years, and to 
have experienced an annual average increase of 17-62 per cent. 


EXTENT OF LAKE COAST. 


The great lakes of our country, which may justly be considered inland seas, 
and to which the inland commerce described in this report relates, are the fol- 
lowing : Champlain, Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, Michigan, Superior. These 
lakes are of great depth, as well as of great extent. The entire line of lake coast 
embraces about 5,000 miles, 2,000 miles of which constitute the coast of a 
foreign power. 

Lake Champlain is 105 miles long. 
Its greatest width 12 miles. 

Its average width 8 miles. 
Lake Ontario is 180 miles long. 
Its greatest width 52 miles. 

Its average width 40 miles. 
Lake Erie is 240 miles long. 
Its greatest width 57 miles. 

Its average width 38 miles. 
Lake St. Clair is 18 miles long. 
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Its greatest width = - : - - 25 miles. 
Its average width - . - - 12 miles. 
Lake Huron is - - - - 270 miles long. 
Its greatest width (not including the extensive 
bay of Georgian, itself 120 miles long, and 
averaging 45 wide) is - - : 105 miles. 

Its average width - 70 miles. 
Lake Michigan is 340 miles long. 
Its greatest width 83 miles. 

Its average width 58 miles. 
Lake Superior is 420 miles long. 
Its greatest width 135 miles. 

Its average width 100 miles. 


These lakes may be considered as connected throughout their whole extent. 
Lake Champlain connects with Lake Ontario by means of the river Richelieu; 
the lock and dam navigation of St. Lawrence river; the Ottawa river ; the Rideau 
canal through Canada; and the Champlain and Erie canals of New York. Lake 
Outario is connected with Lake Erie by means of the Welland canal through 
Canada, and by means of the Oswego and Erie canals, through the State of New 
York. Lake Erie is connected with Lake St. Clair by the deep and navigable 
strait of Detroit, 25 miles long. Lake St. Clair is connected with Lake Huron 
by the deep and navigable strait of St. Clair, 32 miles long. Lake Huron is con- 
nected with Lake Michigan by the deep and wide strait of Mackinaw, and with 
Lake Superior by the strait of St. Mary’s, 46 miles long. This strait is navigable 
throughout except for about one mile of its length, immediately adjacent to Lake 
Superior, where, from rocks and the extreme rapidity of the current, navigation 
ceases. These difficulties can, however, be easily surmounted by a canal of 
not more than a mile long, with locks to overcome a fall of about 21 feet. This 
obstruction is to be removed. Congress has recently passed a biil granting a 
portion of the public lands for the construction of a ship canal around the Saut 
Ste. Marie. 

The only additional hinderance to this immense extent of inland navigation is 
a bar in Lake St. Clair—but the bottom is hard and if a channel is once dredged 
through, it will become a durable improvement. 


2. THE COMMERCE OF THE WESTERN RIVERS. 


To determine the probable moneyed value of this commerce, we have no 
direct data, but have to resort to inference and comparison. It is well known 
that a great portion of the produce of the west is of a much greater value per 
ton than that of the lakes. But if to obtain its value, it be assumed as of no 
greater value per ton than the commerce of the lakes, we shall clearly show, 
we think, the absence of all efforts to exaggerate. 

The total tonnage transported on the lakes has been shown to be 3,861,088 
tons; but this is a duplicate quantity. It exhibits the total amount of exports 
and imports at all places, and is, therefore, in all probability an exhibit of double 
the real amount of tons of merchandise. Assuming this supposition as cor- 
rect, the net amount of tons of lake goods transported is 1,930,544; and as it 
has been shown that the net value of these goods is $61,914,910, we have 
for the net value per ton $32 07. 

It has also been shown that the net tons of merchandise of the western rivers, 
with New Orleans, exclusive of way trade, was for 1842, 1,862,780 tons. Now, 
if we apply to this amount the value of lake commerce, per ton as just given, 
we shall have for the direct commerce of the western rivers, with New Orleans, 
an amount of $59,739,354. 
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New Orleans being the point at which this commerce is concentrated, the re- 
turns of that place would merely duplicate the commerce ; they have, therefore, 
not been used. But these returns would, also, from the same reason, be highly 
corroborative evidence of the amount. 

Referring to the official returns of the amount of exports and imports of New 
Orleans for the year 1842, we find them to be $50,566,903, a sufficiently 
adequate coincidence with the river trade, as just given, to sustain the probable 
accuracy of the suppositions which have been adopted in reference to that trade, 
and to justify the amount of exports and imports of New Orleans in being taken 
as an exhibit of the commerce of the western rivers with that city. 

For 1842, then, this commerce can be stated at - - - - - - $50,566,903 
In 1846, astatement from the Treasury Department makes it - - 62,206,719 


Showing an increase in four yearsof - - - - - - - = = $11,639,816 
or, an average annual increase of 5} per cent. 

We have, as yet, spoken only of the direct river commerce, and not of the in- 
direct or way commerce, of that immense amount of commodities which is 
interchanged between city and city, town and town, place and place, on the 
western rivers, and which forts no part of the New Orleans commerce, but 
which may be appropriately designated as the coasting commerce of the western 
rivers. 

“The shores of the Mississippi,” says the Cincinnati memorial, ‘on both 
sides, from the mouth of the Ohio downwards, receives supplies of live stock, 
provisions, machinery, farming implements, cabinet ware, and a great variety of 
fabrics from the more northern States of the great valley.” 

‘« A still more important addition is the trade which passes from town to town, 
and from State to State, throughout the west, and which is independent of what 
are termed exports and imports. It is difficult to form any adequate idea of this 
trade, but we, who see it going forward, and witness the gigantic means reqnired 
to keep it in operation, know that it forms a large item in the estimate of our 
trade and industry.””. Then, after enumerating the items and the trade of places 
upon which its judgment is founded, the memorial adopts the conclusion that 
the aggregate of this way trade, or interchange of commodities, is “seventy 
millions” in addition “to the fifty millions exported through New Orleans.” 

Upon the authority of the Cincinnati memorial, we shall, therefore, adopt for 
the way commerce for the year 1842, the amount of $70,000,000. 

To bring this amount up to 1846, we wil! apply to it the same average rate of 
increase, 5} per cent., which the direct river commerce has been found to ex- 
perience, and the result will be (for 1846) $86,100,000. 

From the foregoing exposition, then, the total commerce in merchandise of all 
kinds, of the western rivers, can be stated for the year 1846 at (net value) 
$148,306,719. 

This amount should be strictly understood as indicating the net value: the 
floating value cannot be less than double this amount, (the exports of one place 
being the imports of another,) or equal to $296,613,438 for the year 1846. 






STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE WESTERN RIVERS. 


The natural facilities of a country are in its water-courses ; the artificial are in 
its improved water.courses, its roads and canals. These artificial facilities add 
also to the development of the resources of a country, by the addition they make 
to the useful period of human life. There can be no doubt that the rapid inter- 
chance of place which steamboats and railroads occasion, from the saving of 
time, which would otherwise be expended and wasted in traveling, gains in the 
average to the life of a business man of sixty, five years of his existence, and 
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enables him to devote that much more time to his occupation. These causes 
cannot fail greatly to increase and rapidly to develop the resources of a people 
with whom they exist. The proportion in which they act upon these resources 
must be lefi to the development of future statistics. 

The Mississippi river is the great natural drain of the immense valley which 
bears its name. The length of this river now navigable for steamboats, with 
but partial impediments, may be considered as extending from its mouth to the 
Falls of St. Anthony—a distance of about 2,000 miles. 

Assuming the Mississippi as the great central drain, other rivers will be 
spoken of as tributaries. And taking the western bank, we have— 

ist. The Red River—a fine, navigable stream, with some obstructions, how- 
ever, which pushes its head waters near to the Rio Grande, and is represented, 
upon good authority, to have two feet of water as high up as old Fort Wachita, 
a distance of 1,500 miles, by the river route, from its junction with the Missis- 
sippi. It is now used in the steamboat transportation of government supplies, 
for 1,000 miles, by the river, to Fort Towson. 

2d. The Arkansas—with a steamboat navigation of 600 miles. Both the 
Red river and the Arkansas have important tributaries, extending far into the 
country, and furnishing good flatboat navigation. 

3d. The Missouri—with a periodical steamboat navigation of about 1,800 
miles, and several important tributaries, furnishing good flatboat navigation. 
From thence to the head navigable waters of the Mississippi, there are several 
fine tributaries, adapted to steamboat and to flat and keel boat navigation. 

Now, proceeding down the Mississippi on its eastern bank, there are many 
fine rivers, furnishing good and extensive flat and keel boat navigation for many 
miles ; but the first river on that bank, proceeding downwards, which can be 
considered as a steamboat river, is the Illinois. It enters the Mississippi about 
40 miles above St. Louis, and has a good steamboat navigation, for four months 
of the year, from its mouth to the La Salle—a distance of 212 miles—where it 
is united to the Illinois and Michigan eanal, and forms the connecting link of 
navigation between the Mississippi and Lake Michigan. 

The next steamboat river is the Ohio, which has good steamboat navigation 
from its mouth to Pittsburgh, a distance of 1,000 miles. 

This river has many important tributaries; the Tennessee, the Cumberland, 
Green river, Kentucky river, Kenhaway, the Alleghany,Monongahela, Beaver, 
Muskingum, Scioto, Miami, Wabash, and others of less notoriety, but furnish- 
ing, to some extent, good steamboat navigation. 

The whole steamboat navigation of the Mississippi and its tributaries can be 
stated at 16,674 miles, as will be seen from the following table, furnished by 
Lieutenant-Colonel 8. H. Long, of the corps of topographical engineers. 


Probable extent of steam navigation on the western waters, including the rivers, 
bayous, §c., connected with the Mississippi by channels navigable for steamers. 


MISSISSIPPI AND ITS BRANCHES, BAYous, &Kc. 
Mississippi proper - 2,000 miles. Spring - + - 50 miles. 


St. Croix - - - 80 Arkansas 600 “ 
St. Peter's - “ Canadian - 60 « 
Chippeway - Neosho - 60 « 
Black - cc Yazoo - - 300 “« 
Wisconsin bie Tallahatchee 300 « 
Rock - oe Yalabusha - 130 
Iowa - a Big Sunflower 80 
Cedar - & Little Sunflower 70 
Des Moines ec Big Black - 150 
Illinois - “ Bayou De Glaze 90 
Maremec ..* Bayou Clare - 140 
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Kaskaskia - - - 150 miles. Bayou Rouge - - 40 miles. 
Big Muddy - - - 5 “ Bayou La Fourche : 60“ 
Obion - - - - 60 “ Bayou Placquemine~ - is. « 
Forked Deer - - - * Bayou Teche - - 96 « 
Big Hatchee - - - 76. Grand river - - - 12 % 
St. Francis - - - s00 * Bayou Sorrele— - - 12 
White - - - -  @ © Bayou Chien - § « 
Big Black - - - 60 “ 
MISSOURI AND BRANCHES. 
Missouri proper - - 1,800miles. Kansas . - «a Si -# 
Yellow Stone - - 300 “ Osage - - - - 275 = 
Platte River - - - 40 Grand - - - - a 
OHIO AND BRANCHES. 
Ohio proper- — - - 1,000 miles. Kentucky - -~ - 6g 
Alleghany - - ., 2. * Salt river - - - hie 
Monongahela - - 60 & Green - - - - 150 «& 
Muskingum - - 70. «(4 Barren - - - - 30 
Kenhawa_ - eee. 65 Wabash - - - 400 * 
BigSandy - - - 50. Cumberland- - - 400 “ 
Scioto - - - - 2 = Tennessee - - ¢ a 
RED RIVER AND 1TS BRANCHES, BAYOus, &c. 
Red river proper - - 1,500 miles. Tensas river - 6:3 7 
Wachita- - . ‘S15 © Lake Bistenaw - . oo 
Saline - - - - 100 Lake Caddo - - 7% « 
Little Missouri - - 50 « Sulphur Fork - - 100“ 
Bayou De Arboune~ - 60 “ Little river - - - 65 « 
Bayou Bartholomew - 180“ Kiamichi- - - billions 
Bayou Bouf - - 150 Boggy - - a 40 
Bayou Macon” - - 175 * Bayou Pierre : - io « 
Bayou Louis 3h 30. Atchafalaya- - - 360 “* 
16,674“ 


LAKE IMPORTS AT BUFFALO FOR A SERIES OF YEARS, 
(From Burke’s Report.) 
The principal articles received at this point, via the lake, from the opening to the close 
of navigation for the past five years, were as follows: 











| | 

} | 

| 1843. 1844. | 1845. 1846. 1847. 
Flour, barrels - - - | 917,621| 915,100| 746,750) 1,375,500 1,857,000 
Pork- - - - - -| 41,984) 51,482} 28,930 40,200; 42,000 
Beef- - - - - =| 25,342] 28,450| 28,130 28,252) 38,900 
Seed - + - - -| 12,246| 15,476] 13,840 17,640, 22,536 
Ashes - - - - -| 29,940] 29,332} 32,900 24,612; 7,338 
Whisky- - - - -| 8,719 6,315| 11,750 15,031) 18,100 
Cranberries - - - | 3,281 3,338 | 4,220 2,150 | 3,147 
7 eee 2,857 2,792 3,755 6,498 3,943 
Tallow «+ «:« - 2,387 2,570; 2,565 4,045! 3,015 
Hams and bacon, casks 4,814 6,170 2,925 3,800 2.100 
Hides - - + - -| 32,447; 29,080) 43,590;  50,620' 64,280 
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LAKE IMPORTS.—Continued. 
| | 


1843. 1844. | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 








Hemp, bales - - -| 865 235| 2,620; 26,021, 1,062 
Tobacco, hogsheads - | 2,097 262 702 | 3,022 | 1,114 
Lead, pigs - - - + | 27,753 6,276, 14 810 | 25,960, 16,748 
Staves, M - - | 4,522 6,543 8,573 | 10,762,500 8,800,000 
Wheat, bushels 1,827,241 | 2,177,500 | 1,770,740 | 4, 745, 000 6, 489,100 
Com- - - - | 223,963) 137,978 54 »200 | 1, "445, 308 2, 862, 300 
Oats - - - 2,489 18,017 23, 100 | ’290, 000 | "446, ,000 
Rye- - - | 1,989 1,617 1,170) 28,250 70,787 
Butter, kegs | 17,402 17,427 19 975 | 70,198 101,584 
Lard - - - 10,464 8,223 15, 1220 | 6,100,000 3,436,000 
Lard, barrels 14,125 8.553, 16,185! 21,100! 29,223 
Wool, bales - 4.516| 12,340| 7,200; 25,480 30,840 
Cheese, boxes 9,863 13,206 20,667 | 5,415) 6,450 
Cheese, casks 3,664 2,630 | 2,950) 9,665, 11,842 
Brooms, dozen 2,128 1,280. 2,335 2,550 3,462 
Furs and skins, pkgs. 2,343 2,560. 3,560 4,120, 5,640 
Glass, boxes - - -| 2,298 3,624) 3,250 420. 672 
Shot, kegs - - 275 368 | 350 2,290 | 3,857 
Pig iron, tons - 1,000 1,915) 2,390 4,430 7,716 
Calla» - > © 1,000 1,524, 3,936 1,142 1,542 
Nails, kegs - - -| 478 ‘852, 1,232 1,020 1,256 
Paper rags, bales- - | 261 570) 840 9,098 4,960 
Leather, rolls - - - 308 1,763 | 5,268 2,685 
Lard and other oils, bls. 1,316 1,663) 1,140 842 
Beeswax, packages - 282 | 420 780 4,100 
Beans, barrels- - - 342 484, 840 856 
Ginseng, packages - 304 380, 520 5,640 
Starch, boxes - - - 104 3,283 3,194 892 
Bandles- - - - -) 101 432) 246 3! 2,856 
Feathers, sacks - - | 1,153 1,416, 2,778 4 3,200 
Dried and other fruits, 

packages - - - 735 920 1,242 6,900 
Live hogs - - - - 5,221 4,773| 1,860 | 2,480 
Baconandhams,tierces|; 12,150 24,960, 9,330 34, 1536 | 17,313 
Lumber, M feet - - | | 9,655 











FACILITIES OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES 
AND RIVERS AND THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


The following is a brief sketch of the principal connecting links of the routes 
of internal commerce, by Col. Albert. 

They are divided into two classes: First, those which connect the lakes with 
the valley of the Mississippi; Second, those which connect the lakes with the 
Atlantic. 

Of the first class— 

ist. The Illinois and Michigan Canal—This canal is 964 miles long, 60 feet 
wide at the water surface, and six feet deep. Its locks, in number 17, are 110 
feet long, by 18 feet wide, and the total amount of lockage 158 feet. It con- 
nects with the Chicago, which empties into Lake Michigan, within five miles 
of the lake, up to which point and above, 10 feet of water can be carried from 
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the lake. The other extremity of the canal is connected with the Illinois river 
at the town of La Salle, from whence that river has to be used to the Missis- 
sippi, through a distance of about 213 miles. Throughout the whole of this dis- 
tance the Illinois is navigable for flat boats the year round, except during the 
ice season of winter, and with steamboats for about four months of each year, 
and partially with steamboats for about eight months. 

There is a navigable feeder to this canal, 17 miles long, which enters the 
canal 20 miles west of Chicago. This feeder extends to the Kalymick river, at 
a point within 20 miles of the Indiana state line, and opens to the canal the 
trade of the Kalymick. The Kalymick empties into Lake Michigan, about 13 
miles south of Chicago, and the point on the river at which the feeder is con- 
nected with it, is about six miles from the junction of the river with the lake. 
By these means a second communication is formed between the canal and the 
lake. The entrance of the Kalymick from the lake, is yet unimproved, but it 
is capable of being made an entrance for first class steamers. After entering 
the river, not less than 10 feet of water can be carried up to (and above) the 
point of junction with the feeder. There is, also, a second navigable feeder, 
50 miles west of Chicago, five miles long, and connecting with the Kankakee 
river, by means of which great facilities are furnished to the trade of a large 
portion of Indiana, through which the Kankakee passes. These feeders are 
forty feet wide and four feet deep. The canal and its feeders are now in active 
progress of construction. It is confidently stated that the whole will be com- 
pleted by January ensuing, and open for use next spring. 

2d. Wabash and Erie Canal.—The Wabash river empties into the Ohio, about 
130 miles above the junction of the latter with the Mississippi. The canal takes 
its origin at Lafayette, about 378 miles up the Wabash. It is 187 miles long, 
and is connected with the Maumee river at Toledo, immediately adjacent to 
Lake Erie. The distance from Lafayette to Toledo is completed and in use, 
and the plan now in ccntemplation is to extend the canal from Lafayette to the 
Ohio. About 75 miles westward from Toledo, upon the canal, at a place called 
Junction, a connection is formed with the Miami canal from Cincinnati. This 
canal is 180 miles long, 40 feet wide at water surface, and four feet deep, and 
the locks, 85 in number, are 90 feet long by 15 feet wide. I am not able to 
state the dimensions of the Miami canal, but of course they are not less than 
those of the Cincinnati branch. 

I have stated that it was in contemplation to extend the canal from Lafay- 
ette, down the valley of the Wabash, to the Ohio. Already 88 miles of this 
extension, to the town of Terre Haute, is in progress, where a connection will 
be established between the canal and the river, and from which point, to the 
Ohio, the river will be used until the whole extension to the Ohio be com- 
pleted. The Wabash and Erie canal has, therefore, two connections with the 
valley of the Mississippi by the medium of the Ohio; one by the way of the 
Wabash river, from Terre Haute to its mouth, and the other by way of the Cin- 
cinnati Branch canal, usually called the Miami canal. 

The navigation of the Wabash river from Terre Haute down to the Ohio is 
good for flat boats during nine months, and for steamboats during about four 
months. 

The length of the Muskingum improvement is 91 miles, including the extent 
above Zanesville, to accommodate which there is a lock 120 feet long and 22 
feet wide. (But that part of the improvement, which constitutes the improve- 
ment between the Ohio and Lake Erie, is miles long, in which there are 
11 locks, 175 feet long by 36 feet wide.) The distance from the Ohio to Lake 
Erie, by this route, is 238 miles. 

3d. Sandy and Beaver Canal.—This canal leaves the Ohio and Erie canal at 
Bolivar, 229 miles from Portsmouth and 80 miles from Cleveland, uniting with 
the Ohio 76 miles from Bolivar, at the mouth of Little Beaver, thence to Beaver, 
where it unites with the Beaver division of the Pennsylvania canal. 
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The distance from the Ohio to the lake, by this route, is 156 miles. 

4th. Mahoning Canal—tThis is rather a cross-cut canal, uniting the Ohio and 
Erie canal, at Akron, with the canal from the Big Beaver to Erie, above New 
Ca-tle. It is 83 miles long, and furnishes the means of a second connection 
with Lake Erie (from the Ohio and Erie canal) at Erie. 

From the foregoing, it will appear that there are the following points of con- 
nection by canal between the valley of the Mississippi and the lakes, namely— 
at Chicago and the mouth of the Kalymick on Lake Michigan; but, from the 
unimproved condition of the mouth of the Kalymick, this last is at present of 
no value; at Toledo and Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and by the Mahoning canal, 
with the harbor of Erie. To these may be added the further connection with 
Lake Ontario, by the Welland (Canada) canal, and with Lakes Ontario and 
Champlain by means of the New York canals; and that the points of union of 
these canal routes with the valley of the Mississippi are the following: Mouth 
of the Illinois river, on the Mississippi, 40 miles above St. Louis; mouth of the 
Wabash, on the Ohio, 130 miles from the Mississippi river; Cincinnati, on the 
Ohio, 550 miles frora the Mississippi river; Portsmouth, on the Ohio, 589 miles 
from the Mississippi river; mouth of the Hocking, on the Ohio, 756 miles from 
the Mississippi river; at Marietta, on the Ohio, 783 miles from the Mississippi 
river; mouth of Little Beaver, on the Ohio, 924 miles from the Mississippi 
river. 

There is also a canal now in use called the Beaver and Erie canal. It con- 
nects with the Ohio 28 miles below Pittsburgh. The canal is 136 miles long, 40 
feet wide, four feet deep, with locks 90 feet by 15, and a lockage of 9294 feet. 
This canal connects with the lake at the harbor of Erie. 

In addition to these facilities by canal, several railroads have been projected, 
some of which have been partially completed. The Michigan railroad from St. 
Joseph, on Lake Michigan, to Detroit—this road is 200 miles long, 156 miles of 
which are now in use; the Mad river and Lake Erie railroad, from Sandusky, 
on Lake Erie, to Dayton—this road will be miles long, 91 miles are now 
in use, and 119 miles to Urbana are expected to be in use by next spring. The 
connection of this road with the little Miami road, at Springfield, will make a 
continuous railroad connection from Sandusky, on Lake Erie, to Cincinnati, on 
the Ohio. The Mansfield and Sandusky railroad—this road is to extend to Co- 
Jumbus, where it will be connected with the Ohio and Erie canal; the road as 
far as Mansfield, 59 miles, is completed. 

Second class, or connections by means of canals and railroads between the 
lakes and the Atlantic. 

Ist. The Great Canal from Buffalo, on Lake Erie, to Albany, on the Hudson 
River.—This canal is 363 miles long, 40 feet wide at water surface, 28 feet wide 
at bottom, and four feet deep. It has 84 locks, 90 feet by 15, and a total lock- 
age of 688 feet. The Erie enlargement modifies these dimensions of the canal 
to a width of 70 feet, and a depth of seven, and the locks to be 110 feet long by 
18 feet wide. Aqueducts to be enlarged proportionally. This enlargement has 
already been extended over about 113 miles of canal length, 98 enlarged locks 
have been made, and 22 aqueducts with other works, such as culverts, bridges, 
waste wiers, &c. This is, undoubtedly, the existing line of water communica- 
tion between the lakes and the Atlantic. There are several branches of this 
canal, of great importance, extending its lake connections. The branch from 
Syracuse to Oswego, on Lake Ontario. Syracuse is 170 miles west of Albany, 
and the length of this branch is 38 miles. The Black River canal from Rome, 
125 miles west of Albany, to Carthage, on Black river, 30 miles above its en- 
trance into Lake Ontario, at Sackett’s Harbor. The canal and river navigation 
of this branch is 76 miles. The Champlain canal from the Erie canal, nine 
miles north of Albany, the head of Lake Champlain, ai Whitehall. This branch 
is 65 miles long. The Erie canal then connects with Lake Erie, at Buffalo; 
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with Lake Ontario, at Oswego, and at Sackett’s Harbor: with Lake Champlain, 
at Whitehall, and with the Hudson, at Albany; by which an unbroken water 
communication is established between those lakes and the Atlantic. 

There are, however, other connections between this canal and the Atlantic, 
which should be noticed. The Chenango canal from Utica, 110 miles west of 
Albany, to the Susquehanna, at Binghampton, thence by the Susquehanna to 
the Pennsylvania canals. The Genesee Valley canal from Rochester, 270 miles 
west of Albany, to Olean point, at the head of boat navigation on the Allegheny. 
It is 120 miles long, and has 114 locks. 

By Canal and Railroad—From the Erie canal, at Montezuma, 205 miles 
west of Albany, to Philadelphia, and thence to Baltimore by railroad, or by canal 
and river navigation, namely : 


Seneca canal - - - - - - - 23 miles. 

Seneca lake - - - - - - - 40 « 

Chemung canal - - - - - - - i 

Williamsport and Elmira railroad - - - - 73 

Susquehanna canal, and West Branch canal - - . 94 & 

Harrisburg and Lancaster, and Columbia railroads - ~« oo 
Total to Philadelphia - - - - 360 


From the Erie canal, at Montezuma, to Cayuga lake, thence the Ithaca and 
Oswego railroad to the Susquehanna, at Oswego; thence by the river to Tioga 
point, where it intersects the canal at Philadelphia; and thence by railroad or 
water, or both, to Baltimore. 

There is also a continuous railroad from Buffalo to Albany, and from Albany 
to Boston. 

2d. Canal and Railroad from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh.—As this route con- 
nects the Atlantic with the Ohio—and the latter has its connections with both 
the lakes and the Mississippi river—it becomes a route within the scope of the 
resolution of the Senate. The route is made up of the following parts: 


The Columbia railroad from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, on the 


Susquehanna - - - . - - - 82 miles. 
Centre division of the Pennsylvania canal from Columbia to Holi- 

daysburg - - - - - - - 72 © 
Portage railroad from Holidaysburg to Johnstown - - 36 CO 
Western division of the Pennsylvania canal from Johnstown to 

Pittsburgh - - - - - - - SE 


394 


The Columbia railroad, 82 miles long, has its summit at ‘ Mine ridge gap,” 
about 55 miles from Philadelphia, where it attains an elevation of 335 feet 
above tide. The maximum grade, exclusive of the inclined plane, with a sta- 
tionary engine at the Schuylkill river, is 45 feet in the mile. The centre divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania canal, 172 miles long, is 40 feet wide at top, 28 feet 
wide at bottom, and four feet deep. It rises 670 feet between Columbia and 
Holidaysburg. In this distance, there are 18 dams, 108 lift locks, and 16 miles 
of slack-water navigation. The locks on the lower part of the canal, below 
Duncan’s island, are 90 feet long, by 17 feet wide; those above, between Dun- 
can’s island and Holidaysburg, are 90 feet long, and 15 feet wide. 

The Allegheny Portage railroad is 36 miles long. It ascends 1,398 feet in 
10 miles, and falls 1,172 feet in about 26 miles. The western division of the 
Pennsylvania canal is 104 miles long, 40 feet wide at top, 28 feet wide at bot- 
tom, and four feet deep. It has 66 locks, each 90 feet long, by 15 feet wide. 
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RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


We shall, as our limits permit, collate, from the mass of material accumulating 
on our hands, condensed statements of railroad improvements in this country 
and elsewhere, as a necessary and important portion of our statistical Register. 

We begin with the railroads of New York, in which state the earliest enter- 
prises of the kind were successfully conducted. The continuation of the subject, 
in future numbers, will embrace the condition and progress of the work in other 


states. 
Appended to this account is a list of the railroads in the Union, with the date 


of their commencement and cost. 
NEW YORK RAILROADS. 





of 
of 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Name of the road. 


miles in ope- 
ration. 
Cost of con- 
struction. 
Expenses 
repairing, 
running, &c. 
passengers. 
Income from 
passengers, 
freight, &c. 


Number 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





$1,521,216 | $60,310 | 229,401 $164,377 
2,833,380 | 234,243 | 266,533 | 698,714 
1,429,442 124,631 198,511 | 350,279 
771,282 61,209 140,605 | 157,109 
2,087,797 154,613 189,344 | 395,766 
805,530 55,718 134,067 | 194,751 
487,543 49,000 130,799 | 136,782 
171,675 18,879 78,506 47,642 
300,000 30,288 53,477 43,796 
658,366 38,337 68,878 46,121 
Rensselaer and Saratoga, 475,801 37,718 66,293 61,269 
Long Island, - - - = - 2,045,325 142,220 191,316 | 158,705 
Albany and West Stockbridge, 1,789,892 44,234 | 145,446 
Troy and Greenbush, - - - 290,241 42,756 198,152 63,829 
New York and Harlem, - - 1,874,892 136,268 | 1,578,270 | 255,211 


Hudson River, - - - - - ton in ope- 


Albany and Schenectady, 
Utica and Schenectady, 
Syracuse and Utica, - 
Auburn and Syracuse, 
Auburn and Rochester, 
Tonawanda,- - - - 
Attica and Buffalo, - 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
Saratoga and Schenectady, 
Schenectady and Troy, - 


© es 9 Be 0 S eeave 


ration. 
New York and Erie, - - 2,759,835 172,970 | 155,294 | 254,119 
Saratoga and Washington, .- 1 aa 
Hudson and Berkshire, - 31 575,613 23,500 13,742 28,783 
Buffalo and Black Rock, - 3 20,000 1,825 20,492 2,364 
Cayuga and Susquehanna, 29 18,000 21,088 3,456 21,225 


Skaneateles and Jordan, - ; en 28,211 2,554 4,136 | 3,369 
. i { 




















Since the annual report from which the above table is taken, the New York 
and Erie Railroad Company have completed thirteen additional miles of the 
road ; so that they have now 75 miles in running order, as far as Port Jervis, on 
the Delaware river. From Port Jervis to Binghampton, 127 miles, the road is 
under contract, and will be completed in a few months. From Binghampton to 
Elmira, 60 miles, will very soon thereafter be completed. A charter has been 
obtained for a road to connect Elmira with the head of Seneca lake, a distance 
of 17 or 18 miles. 

On the great line of railroad between Albany and Buffalo the heavy T rails 
are being laid, the completion of which will very much facilitate the traveling 
between those two cities. The Syracuse and Rochester railroad is also in a 
state of progress. The Harlem Railroad Company is constructing 29 miles of 
road from the Croton Falls, through Putnam and Dutchess counties, to Dover 
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Plains, and expect to finish it during the present year. The affairs of the Long 
Island railroad are being put in a better condition, and it is expected that it w ill 
be a more valuable property than it has hitherto been. 

The following table shows the comparative condition of some of the leading 
roads in 1846 and 1847:— 


ew York and Erie. 


1846. 1847. 

Number of through passengers, - - ites - 16,920 36,506 
“ Way passengers, - - - - - 86,368 118,788 
Receipts from through passengers, - - - - $19,637 $37,342 
- way passengers, - - - - - 45,116 63,648 

a freight, &c., ae ee 153,128 











Total income, - - - - - $185,514 $254,118 
Repairs, running road and ferry, - - - - $123,173 $172,970 
Miles ron by passenger trains, - - - - - 58,793 89,800 

freight, &e., - - - - - - 38,974 69,830 
Albany and Schenectady. 
1846. 1847. 
Number of passengers, - - - - : - 174,653 229,401 
Receipts from passengers, - 2 © «© «© $92,194 $110,051 
freight, &c., fee tn tu Fa - 33,641 51,323 

Total income, - - - - - - $125,835 $164,374 
Repairs and running road, - - - - - $41,766 $60,310 
Miles run by passenger trains, - - - - . 45,357 49.674 

e freight, &c., - - . - - - 16,515 22,821 
Cost of construction to Jan. 1, 1847, - : - - $1,472,966 
Cost of construction to Jan. 1, 1848, - - - - 1,473,253 
Attica and Buffalo. 
1846. 1847. 
Number of through passengers, - = - Nae! er Sn 115,289 
ad Way passengers, - - - - - 10,116 15,560 
Receipts from through passengers, - - - - $67,793 $96,764 
” Way passengers, - - - - - 4,611 7,246 
« freight, &c., wi % Lgl Fae 14,088 19,800 





ATE EO TAIT TE a 0 i eng a7 





Total income, . - - - . - $86,492 $123,810 
Repairs and running road, - - - - - $47,723 $49,000 
Miles run by passenger trains, - - - - - 54,261 59,211 

s reight, &c., - - - - - - 10,391 17,580 
Cost of construction to Jan. eee ee eee 306,704 
Cost of construction to Jan. 1, 1848, tc ae Abe eee 412,188 
Auburn and Rochester. 
1846, 1847. 
Number of through passengers, «8 oe “SOR 90,384 
es Way passengers, - - - - - 80,037 98,960 
Receipts from through passengers, - - - - $169,006 $228,795 
~ Way passengers, - : : ° - 84,066 105,915 
- freight, &c., we eee ae 61,056 





Total income, - + © * = + $290,169 $395,766 
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Repairs and running roads, pat, BAO - = $110,353 $154,613 
Miles run by passengertrains, - - -  - - 135,563 145,809 
. freight, &e., - - A : - 53,682 77,307 

Cost of construction to Jan. 1, 1847, - - - - $1,865,044 
Cost of construction to Jan. 1, 1848, - - -— - 2,087,797 

Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
1846. 1847. 

Number of through passengers, . «© « . €9300 66,294 
= Way passengers, - - - - - 7,916 12,212 
Receipts from passengers, - - - - - $29,840 $43,726 
“ freight, &c., . - - “ % 4,114 3,914 
Total income, 2 ee ee ee er $47,630 
Repairs and running road, - - - - - $14,644 $18,872 
Miles run by trains, - : - - - - - 24,500 26,596 
Cost of construction to Jan.1, 1847, - - -— - $205,902 
Cost of construction to Jan. 1, 1848, (so stated,) - 171,676 


Railroads on the Eastern side of the Hudson River, now constructing or in contempla- 
tion, and connecting with the City of New York. 


These are the Hudson River Road, which is at some future period to connect 
the commercial and political capitals of the state, and to complete the iron 
chain from the Atlantic to the great lakes; the New York and Harlem Railroad 
with the contemplated branch to Hartford; the New Haven Railroad; the 
Housatonic ; the contemplated Naugatuck ; the Canal Railroad ; and the pro- 
jected Air line road to Boston. The work on the Hudson River Road is vigor- 
ously prosecuted, and we believe that a portion of the line will be in working 
order before the ensuing winter sets in, and the whole completed as soon asthe 
magnitude of the work will permit. The New Haven Road, with some of its 
branches, will be finished, and in full operation, by the first of December next. 

The following article, prepared for one of the New York papers, by a gentle- 
man conversant with the statistics of the several roads, contains a fund of in- 
formation, and will afford subject matter for most profitable reflection. 

‘The New Haven road connects at Bridgeport with the Housatonic Railroad. 
The Housatonic road, including the Berkshire, which is controlled and operated 
by the same company, extends from Bridgeport to the State line, a distance of 
98 miles—there connecting with the Western Railroad from Boston to Albany. 
The gross earning of the Housatonic, for 1848, will probably be $300,000. A 
large portion of the freight and passengers on this road are destined for, or come 
from, New York, now transported by steamboat. A branch is chartered, and soon 
to be built, diverging from the Berkshire Road, at Great Barrington, running 
through Housatonicville, Stockbridge, Lee, and Lennox, to Pittsfield—there to 
connect with the Western Railroad, and with the Pittsfield and North Adams 
road, now built and in operation. 

“This line will probably soon be extended to Rutland, Vermont—there to 
connect with the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad now building from Rut- 
land to Burlington—thus making an almost direct line from Bridgeport to 
Canada. At the Housatonic river, at Milford, the New York and New Haven 
connect with the Naugatuck Railroad—extending to the Naugatuck Valley, 
through Derby, Birmingham, Ansonia, Humphreysville, Naugatuck, Waterbury, 
Plymouth, Welcottville, to Winsted ; all of which are very thriving manufacturing 
villages, furnishing large amounts of freight and passengers destined for New 
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York. This road is 56 miles long, and is now in course of construction. At 
New Haven the New York and New Haven connects. 

Ist. With the canal railroad, now built and in operation, to Plainville, and 
to be extended during the present season to Collinsville—distance to Plainville 
twenty-eight miles, thence to Collinsville twelve miles. This road is leased to 
the New York and New Haven Company, at arent proportioned to the gross 
receipts—thus giving the New York and New Haven Company the control of 
its business without risk of loss. 

“ 2d. It conneets at New Haven with the New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield 
Railroad, extending from New Haven to Springfield, there connecting with the 
Western Raijroad. and also with the Connecticut River Railroad, now built and 
in operation from Springfield to Greenfield, thirty-six miles, and destined to be 
extended up the Connecticut river valley, doubtless to Canada. 

“3d. At New Haven it will connect withthe New York and Boston, or “ Air 
Line” road, which is now proposed to be built through Middletown and Willi- 
mantic to Providence, and will thus bring on to the New York and New 
Haven a vast amount of business from all that portion of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, lying East of Connecticut river, and South of the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad, which now goes to New York by steamboats, 
and will make the shortest practicable and feasible railroad line between Bos- 
ton and New York. Applications are now pending before the legislature of 
Connecticut for a charter from New London to New Haven.” 

It is estimated that the New York and New Haven road will bring to the cit 
from 2,000 to 2,500 passengers daily, the first three months after it is aanned, 
and that it will increase before the expiration of the year to nearly or quite 
double that number. It is impossible to estimate the amount of freight fur- 
nished by the large number of manufacturing towns located along the road and 
its branches. From information received the past week, the Air Line Railroad 
from New Haven will be made with as little delay as possible. 

The average number of passengers arriving daily at the Harlem depot, on 
Fourth Avenue, is from 800 to 1000. The whole number of way and throug’. 
Gene which passed over the road the past year, amounts to 1,700,000. 

Jhen the road is extended to Dover Plains, perhaps by the first of December 
next, they estimate the number passing over the road daily, at 1,500 to 2,000 at 
least; and that the whole number of way and through passengers will, dering 
the year, number not less than two and a half millions. The work of extend- 
ing the road through to Albany will progress with all possible dispatch. No 
estimate can safely be made, either as to the amount of freights or number of 

assengers then to pass over the road ; but taking the various roads coming into 

ton as a criterion, the business of the road must be quadrupled. The receipt 

for freight has been, the past year, about $50,000. If is estimated that the com- 

ing year it will amount to nearly or quite $100,000. The farmers in Dutchess 

county, in anticipation of the road being extended to Dover Plains, are greatly 
increasing the products of their lands. 

The right of way 1o Dover Plains, and the iron rails, have cost $90,000 less 
than the estimate made by the engineer. The through passengers to Dover 
Plains are estimated, for the coming year, at from 8 to 10,000. A continuous 
route from New York to Montreal, via Harlem Railroad, is considered certain, 
eventually —Exzpress. 
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TABLE OF PRINCIPAL RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We annex to the foregoing Railroad Statistics of New York a list of the pro- 
minent roads in the Union, collected from the most authentic sources. 


Miles in When 


Names. States. Length. Opehed. 
Western - - - Massachussets. 156 1839 
Boston and Worcester - “ 58-444 1835 
Eastern - - - 6 54 1840 
Norwich and Worcester - “ 66 1839 
Boston and Lowell = - : “ 26 1835 
Boston and Providence - “ 42 1834 
Boston and Maine - - “ 72 1836 
New Bedford - - - & 20 1840 
Nashua and Lowell - - « 15 1838 
Taunton - - - & 11 1836 
Fitchburgh = - - - 6 50 1845 
Old Colony - : - ss 37 1845 
Connecticut River - - “ 36 1846 
Fali River - - - 6 41 1846 
Pittsfield and North Adams - “ 20 1846 
Providence aiid Worcester - 6 433 1847 
Cape Cod Branch - - “ 28 1848 
Bangor and Oldtown - - Maine 12 1836 
Portland and Portsmouth - bs 52 1846 
Eastern Railroad in N.H. - New Hampshire 16 
Nashua and Concord - . “ 35 1847 
Providence and Stonington Rhode Island 48 1838 
Hartford, New Haven ~ tage Connecticut 62 
Bridgport & West Stockbridge, or ce 98 
Housatonic - - 
Albany and Schenectad - New York 17 1831 
Utica and Schenectady - ac 78 1836 
Syracuse and Utica - : “ 53 1839 
Auburn and Syracuse - “ 26 1839 
Auburn and Rochester - 6 784 1840 
Tonawanda - - - “ 434 1839 
Attica and Buffalo’ - - “ 31 1842 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls - “ 22 1836 
Saratoga and Scheneciady = - ” 22 1832 
Schenectady and Troy - “ 204 1842 
Rensselaer and Saratoga - “ 25 1835 
Long Island _ - - - a 984 1838 
Albany and West Stockbridge oe 384 
Troy and Greenbush - . 6 1845 
New York and Harlem - ee 53 1832 
Hudson River - - & 
New York and Erie - & 75 
Saratoga and Washington - * 
Hudson and Berkshire - es 31 1839 
Buffalo and Black Rock - “ 3 
Cayuga and Susquehanna - « "20+ 
Skeneateles and Jordan - & 
Camden and Amboy - New Jersey 61 1833 
* “ 


Patterson and Hudson River 164 1834 
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Miles in When 
Length. Opened. 
Morris and Essex - New Jersey 1836 
N. Y. & Philadelphia to Tacony 6 
Elizabethtown and Centreville “ 
Philadelphia and Trenton - Pennsylvania 
Phil. Germantown, & Norristown 6 
Philadelphia and Wilmington 
Philadelphia and Roading - 
Columbia - : 
Cumberland Valley - 
Franklin - 
Little Schuylkill and Susquehanna 
Williamsport and Elmira, N. Y. 
Blosburgh and Corning, N. Y. 
Manch Chunk, and Branches 
Lehigh and Susquehanna - 
Carbondale and Honesdale - 
Harrisburgh and Lancaster - 

With several others in the same State. 
Newcastle and Frenchtown - Delaware 17 
Baltimore and Ohio - Maryland 179 
Baltimore and Wilmington “ 70 
Baltimore and Washington 40 
Annapolis and Elkridge 21 
Baltimore and Susquehanna 71 
Frederick Branch - 62 
Richmond and Frederickeburgh Virginia 76 
Richmond and Petersburgh - “ 224 
Louisa, Taylorsville, &c. « 58 
Petersburgh sad 63 
Winchester and Potomac “ 32 
Greensville and Roanoke a 21 
Portsmouth and Roanoke a 78 
Gaston and Raleigh - North Carolina 87 
Seaboard and Roanoke 6“ 40 
Wilmington and Weldon a 161 
Branchville and Columbia South Carolina 68 
South Carolina Railroad a“ 136 
Georgia Railroad : Georgia 171 
Georgia Central : - 191 
Macon and Western - sed 101 
Western and Atlantic es 100 
Athens Branch a4 40 
West Feliciana - ned 24 
Montgomery and Westpoint Alabama 45 
Tuscumbia and Decatur a 46 
Vicksburgh and Jackson Mississippi 46 
Mississippi - e 22 
St. Francisville and Woodville sed 28 
Lexington and Ohio - - Kentucky 28 
Tallahassee and St. Marks F lorida 26 
St. Joseph - - 28 
Little Miami ¢ Ohio 84 
Mad River and Lake Erie " 
Mansfield and Sandusky City “ 56 


Names. States. 
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Miles in When 
Names. States. Length. Opened. 


Madison and Indianapolis - Ohio 86 1838 
Michigan Central = - - Michigan 146 1846 
Detroit and Pontiac - - us 25 1843 
Erie and Kalamazoo (Adrianto Toledo) “ 33 1846 
Michigan Southern - - ¢ 68 1838 


‘ AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF RUSSIA. 


Russia is beyond Sg sw the great rival of the United States in the corn mar- 
kets of the world. We have before us an estimate by a Russian nobleman, pre- 
pared for the “ London Economist,” of the average en: annually of grain of 
all kinds produced in Russia. The statement is as follows : 

“ The present population of Russia, in Europe, is 65,000,000, of whom about 
15,000,000 are males, engaged in agriculture. On an average there are annually 
sown with winter grain, 18,750,000 hectares, yielding 

At least nine hectolitres per hectare, or 168,750,000 Hectolitres. 
Deduct seed at the rate of two hectolitres per hectare 37,500,000 

Leaving a clear produce of four and a half fold —— _ 131,250,000 
Spring grain, 18,750,000 hectares, yielding at least thirteen 

and a half hectolitres per hectare, or 253,125,000 
Deduct seed at the rate of three hectolitres per hectare, or 56,250,000 

Leaving also a clear produce of four and a half fold, or —————_ 196,875,000 


Together 328,125,000 
Or equal to 112,844,239 imperial quarters. 
The annual consumption of 65,000,000 of population 
may be taken at 195,000,000 
The annual consumption in brewing and distillation, 25,000,000 
The annual consumption for food of horses, cattle, 
&c., say of 25,000,000 head (exclusive of refuse 
from breweries and distilleries, grass and hay,) 50,000,000 
The annual consumption for fattening cattle, hogs, 
poultry, &c., 7,000,000 
Estimated total consumption of the country ——_ 277,000,000 
Leaving on the most moderate computation, an average —__— 
annual surplus for exportation, of 51,125,000 
Or 17,582,200 imperial quarters.” 
Or 140,657,600 bushels. One hectare is nearly two and a half English acres. 
One hectolitre is a little more than two and three-fourths imperial bushels. 
Large as the statement from the “Economist” makes the quantities of the 
grain produced annually in Russia to appear, it may, perhaps not be too great. 
We find in McGregor’s Commercial Statistics, volume 2, page 734, the follow- 
ing statement of the produce of grain in Russia in Europe, Senived from Schnitz- 
ler’s Statistics of that empire in 1835, viz: 
Average quantities sown, 50,000,000 chetwerts. Average produce three and 
a half for one. Total average produce, 181,000,000 chetwerts, or about 126,- 
500,000 quarters, (or 1,012,000,000 bushels.) » Total average consumption, in- - 
cluding seed and the supply of distilleries, 141,000,000 chetwerts. Total average 
disposable a 40,000,000 chetwerts, or about 28,000,000 quarters (or 224,- 
000,000 bushels.) These quantities include grain of all kinds. 
In a recent German work of great authority and pra we have found a very 
full description of the soil, climate and productions of Russia, which impresses 
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us with the belief that the productive capabilities of that empire are much exag- 
erated. We annex a few paragraphs, extracted from the work alluded to: 

“ Agriculture in Russia is still in its primitive state, though the number of pro- 
ducts and their quantity is great, and no province furnishes more than one-half of 
its naturalcapacity. For this reason does the soil, in by far the greatest portion of 
Russia, possess no real intrinsic value; the latter depending entirely on the labor 
of man, so that instead of asking the number of acres, the number of hands that 
belong to it, form the measure of its value. The best cultivated provinces of Russia 
are on the Baltic, in the provinces adjacent to Moscow, and in the Russian pro- 
vinces of Poland ; but even in these provinces are to be found immense districts 
of which not the fifteenth part is as yet taken into cultivation. 

The whole area of Russia in Europe is 1,742,145,725 Prussian acres, of which 
676,000,000 are covered with forests and under-wood ; 771,000,000 acres are 
wholly unfit for cultivation, (‘‘unland”:) there remains consequently but 246,- 
500,000 acres fit for agricultural purposes, and about 24,500,000 acres capable 
of being used as pasturage. 

Indian corn (maize) is principally grown on the shores of the Black Sea; the 
provinces on the Baltic and western Russia furnish the greatest quantity of hemp 
and flax; potatoes have but lately been generally introduced; the raising of 
grain (oats, &c.) for feeding catile is entirely neglected. 

There exists an official seven years’ average for the whole crop of all the 
Russias, Poland alone excepted. From this it appears that the yearly crop of 
all Russia yielded 167,112,224 chetwerts ; while that of Poland alone amounted 
to 280,906,000 chetwerts. 

According to official reports on the state of agriculture, it appears that, in 1832, 
there were used as seed 19,269,088 chetwerts of winter grain, and in the spring 
of 1833, 28,920,754 chetwerts of summer grain, making together 48,189,842 
chetwerts of grain. 

The exports from Russia were— 


In the year (one chetwert is equal to six English bushels, nearly.) 
1830 3,935,000 chetwerts. 
1831 3,790,000 
1832 3,500,000“ 


In 1833 there was an entire failure of crops, which in 1834 caused the per- 
mission of free importations of grain which, from a partial failure of the crops of 
1834 was, by an imperial ukase, dated December Ist, 1834, extended, for the 
ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of Asof, to the ist of January, 1836, and in 
consequence of a new total failure of crops in southern Russia, further extended 
by the ukase of the 9th ryrog * 1835, to the Austrian and Prussian frontier and 
the ports of the Baltic and the White Sea. The abundant grain crops of Poland, 
especially in the Woiwodships, Sendomir, Lublin and even Massovia, have 
already been celebrated in the middle ages; but they are more owing to the 
excellent soil than the progress of agriculture in that country. 

See Handbauch der Allgeminen Staats Kunde in Europe von Dr. Friedrich 
Wilhelm Schubert, Professor der Geschichte und Staats Kunde, and der Univer- 
sitat zu Konigsberg. 

(Handbook of the General Science of States in Europe, by Dr. Frederick 
William Schubert, Professor of History and Science of State at the University of 
Konigsberg,) Konigsberg, 1835, 1 vol., 1st section, pp. 211, 214. 
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EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS FROM CRONSTADT, RUSSIA. 


Comparative note of Grain, Flour, and Meal cleared out from Cronstadt, and 
remawmimg on the spot, at the close of the navigation of 1844, 1845, 1846, and 
1847, 

CORN 





~~ p—FLouR—, 


‘Wheat, Rye, Oats, Peas, Rye, Wheat, 
chets. chets. _chets. chets. bgs 9 pds. bgs 5 pds. 





1844 
1845 «12,062 1,600 
1846 10,515 120 50,203 723 207 
1847 95,160 4,920 54,974 2,163 8978 6,497 
1844 2/000 
1845 —«-1,422 1,100 20 
Out po...) 1846 21,075 16,396 12.764 10,273 
1847 218,660 21,644 218,150 5,119 273,725 8,077 
1844 9 
1845 2,301 41,771 1,370 11,896 42 
Foreign por 1846 19.881 573,063 992 15,794 28 
1847 211,184 658,944 110,318 257 336,006 8,674 























1844 2.000 9 
1845 15,785 41,771 2,700 1,370 11.896 62 
1846 51,471 589,579 62,967 18,502 15,814 28 
1847 525,004 686,508 383,442 7,539 618,709 23,248 


- uncert’n uncert’n uncert’n 





1845 
1846 30,000 30,000 200,000 
1847 231,000 262,000 469,000 18,500 374,000 64,000 





Remaining on 
the spot in. 





EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We have before us a report of the Register of the Treasury, of the commerce 
and navigation of the United States for 1847, which is worthy of more than a 
passing notice. During that year breadstuffs to the amount of $57,000,000 were 
exported from this country—the value of flour being $26,000,000; wheat, 
$6,000,000; Indian corn and meal, $18,000,000; and cotton, $53,000,000. The 
value of manufactures exported was less than $10,000,000, of which $4,000,000 
was for manufactures of cotton. The export of fish amounted to $800,000, and 
of oil, whalebone and candles to upwards of $2,000.000. In value, nearly half 
of these exports were to England; to France, $17,000,000; Ireland, $12,000,000; 
British West Indies, $4,000,000 ; British American Colonies, $6,000,000; Cuba, 
$6,000,000 ; Brazil and Chili, $4,000,000 ; Italy, 1,000,000 ; Austria, $1,000,000; 
Hayti, $1,200,000, &e. 

The value of foreign exports—i. e. exports from the United States of goods, 
wares and merchandise of the growth and manufacture of foreign countries— 
was $8.011,158. More than one-fourth of these exports were to British Ame- 
rican Colonies; namely, $2,165,876. To Cuba, about a million; England, 
$800,000 ; to Belgium, $348,000 ; Hanse Towns, $266,000; France, $450,000; 
South America, $700,000; Hayti, $112,000, &c. 

Almost all the exports of foreign produce were from New York and Massa- 
chusetts. Including both foreign and domestic, the exports from New York 
were nearly $50,000,000 ; South Carolina, $10,000,000 ; Maryland, $9,000,000 ; 
— $42,000,000; Massachusetts, $11,000,000; Pennsylvania, $8,000,000, 
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The value of imports for the year is $149,545,638. Of this amount $41,772,636 
was for articles admitted free of duty—including nearly 16,500,000 pounds of 
tea, and 140,000,000 pounds of coffee, together valued at over $13,000,000; 
and $24,000,000 of specie. 

Of articles paying ad valorem duty, the value was $91,000,000, and of arti- 
cles paying specie duty $13,000,000. 

The annexed table, from the N. Y. Herald, exhibits the quantity of bread- 
stuffs exported from the principal ports of the United States to Great Britain and 
Ireland from the Ist of September, 1847, to the latest dates, 1848, compared 
with the corresponding period the previous year :— 


Exports of Breadstuffs from the United States to Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Flour, Corn Meal, Wheat, Corn, 

bbls. bbls. bush. bush. 
New York to June 6 - - - 137,189 33,800 177,934 1,218,562 
Philadelphia to May 31 - - 1,573 27,158 — 187,862 
Baltimore toJune 3 - - - 770 1,796 4,010 100,194 
BostontoJune3 - - - - 704 3,900 ome 119,993 
New Orleans to May 27 - - 15,546 24,997 33,195 1,126,482 
Other portstoMay 31 - - —— — ao 34,813 
a 2 





From Sept. 1, 1847, to latest 
dates, 1848 - - - - 155,782 91,651 215,139 2.787,856 
Same time previous year 1,988,890 642,542 1,903,019 13,387,089 





Decrease this year - - 1,833,108 550,891 1,687,880 10,599,233 


There were exported, last year, 46,171 bushels of rye, 373,972 bushels of 
oats, and 172,202 saa § of barley. This season, not a bushel of these grains 
has been exported to Great Britain or Ireland. The above statement shows an 
immense falling off in the shipments of all kinds of breadstufis. We annex a 
table giving the value of the shipments of breadstuffs from the United States to 
Great Britain and Ireland, up to the latest dates each year :— 


Value of Breadstuffs Exported to Great Britain and Ireland, 1847 and 1848, 














- 1847. —— 

Quantity. Price. Value. 
Flour, bbls. - - + = 1,988,890 $9 25 $18,397,232 00 
Corn meal, bbls. = - . - 642,542 5 75 3,694,616 50 
Wheat, bushels - - - 1,903,019 2 15 4,091,490 85 
Corn, bushels - - - =~ 13,387,089 1 25 16,733,861 25 
Rye, bushels -  - ein 46,171 1 40 64,639 40 
Oats, bushels - - - - 373,972 68 234,300 96 
Barley - - - + = 172,202 90 154,981 80 
Total value, - - ote - - - - $43,371,122 76 

r 1848. 

Quantity. Price. Value. 
Flour, bbls. - - - + 155,782 $6 00 $934,692 00 
Corn meal, bbls. - - - 91,651 2 50 229,127 50 
Wheat, bushels - - - 215,139 1 35 290,437 65 
Corn, bushels - - - =+ 2,787,856 60 1,672,713 60 


Total value, 1848 - - + + + «+ « #3,126,970 75 
Total value, 1847 - - + + 2 «- = 43,371,122 76 


Deficiency thus far, 1848 + + + + «+ $40,244,152 01 
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We extract from the N. Y. Ex 
The returns of the imports at t 


January 
February 
March 

April - 
May - 
June - 


Total 


January 
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the following: — 
port of New York for the first six months of 
the past three years are as follows :— 


Free Goods. 
1846. 

$376,905 
474,360 
1,092,476 
2,228 878 
1,300,751 
1,239,006 


$6,712,376 


Dutiable Goods. 


$4,842,884 


1847. 
$478,443 
285,128 
786,937 
1,987,033 
738,755 
401,358 


$4,677,654 


$5,499,682 


[Sept. 


1848. 
$1,000,829 
141,359 
2,199,749 
475,314 
1,283,754 
525,088 


$5,026,093 


$9,104,104 


February 4,177,952 5,889,387 9,566,859 
March 8,657,793 6,060,746 5,971,601 
April - 4,105,393 8,339,429 6,639,716 

ay - 4,160,360 5,868,261 5,087,279 
June - 4,605,527 6,689,109 4,718,404 


$41,087,963 


Total $30,549,909 $38,346,614 


gery 
January 3,221 $90,87 4+ $48,032 
February 96,779 1,235,122 49.502 
March 62,225 1,329,458 22.78) 
April - 106,544 3,397,064 165,919 
May - 27,286 1,326,687 133,922 
June - 29,122 547,813 69,532 
Total $365,177 $7,927,028 $489,688 
Cash Received. 
January $1,471,844 $1,434,836 $2,305,017 
February 1,255,651 1,496,716 2,416,497 
March 2/608,734 1,652,092 1,553,003 
April - 1,373,752 2,109,404 1,686,506 
May - 1,268,952 1,487,173 1,312,036 
June - 1,462,098 1,460,017 1,143,497 


Total - - = $9,441,031 $9,640,238 $10,416,556 


Exports of Breadstuffs from Philadelphia for a series of years. 
[Prepared by Co}. Childs, editor of Commercial List.] * 

We noticed in our first number (p. 97) that Col. C. had in preparation a set 
of tables exhibiting the exports of breadstuffs from the United States since 1785: 
we are now enabled to give the following statement of exports from Philadel- 
phia from the year 1790 until the present time. 


Wheat Flour. Rye Flour. Corn Meal. 








~ — 


Years. Barrels. Value. * Barrels. Value, Barrels. Value. 
1790 118,844 $831,908 6,407 $25,628 53,717 $161,151 
1791 310,066 1,550,330 9,651 29,953 44,183 100,166 
1792 376,366 1,872,984 4,199 14,462 36,479 100,492 
1793 326,584 1,917,895 10,905 42,034 21,186 64,744 


* We are informed by Col. C. that there are some inaccuracies in this table, in conse- 
quence of his sickness at the time it was made up—they will be rectified hereafter. 


‘ 
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Years. 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
18416 
1847 









Years. 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
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Wheat Flour. Rye Flour. Corn Meal. 
Barrels. Value. Barrels. Value. Barrels. Value. 
259,855 2,068,302 1,262 5,133 42,228 119,778 
86,352 975.049 8,086 37,014 50.605 186,193 
170,414 1,363,312 16,837 84.185 74,388 371,940 
116,706 933.648 8,703 43,515 70,099 210,297 
82.197 657,576 18,962 31,600 31,142 93,426 
92.668 741,341 15.533 25,890 107,981 297,980 
145,170 1,161,360 28,142 40,710 30,986 92,958 
233,781 1,870,248 40,270 201,350 163,417 490,251 
240,309 1,922,472 5,148 25,740 50,303 150,909 
257,001 1,686,443 9,197 33,580 52,316 160,725 
142,207 1,113,565 3,657 16,454 64,852 267.900 
201,011 1,861.651 5,618 35,476 38 060 216,921 
208,039 1,490,131 4.095 20,421 37,037 131,625 
297,426 2,086,331 9,427 42,142 58,391 244,271 
247,014 1,598,218 156 756 36,400 142,608 
198,124 1,815,624 2.334 11,478 51,361 179,121 
290,816 2,908,160 13,892 83.352 67,064 268,256 
318,730 3,167.300 25,876 159,250 21,592 86,368 
84,428 744,280 392 3,250 886 3.544 
24,153 226,015 715 2,860 
164,537 1,443,431 1,610 9,679 44,655 223,269 
134,563 1,345,620 4,138 28.966 34,310 205,860 
281,161 2,811,610 26.818 187,726 42.696 256,176 
210,883 2,108,830 36,717 152,567 36,481 146,302 
139,814 1,010,284 9,814 38,582 44,022 144,922 
219,865 1,025,082 8,842 26.332 56,676 148 539 
63,810 275,449 2,162 6,542 20.759 45,322 
505,400 36,646 140,917 
318,719 28,323 159.435 
448,161 12,864 171,843 
194,434 1,367,859 24,283 114,736 73,486 291,683 
322,319 1,648,248 41,506 112,408 109,889 305,301 
198,978 1.071.045 25,651 85,607 109,705 313,804 
161,866 792.539 22.530 81,308 97,884 358,984 
128,517 770,806 22,303 57,071 106,484 270,594 
196,433 862,405 21,904 68,195 101.356 240,320 
201.956 896,601 17,098 57,774 115 101 278,214 
366,610 1,778,299 19,730 65,834 144,857 463,071 
420,684 2,792,770 20,407 99,436 300,531 1,341,928 
Shipbread. Wheat. Corn. 
Barrels. Value. Bushels. Value. Bushels. Value. 
11,853 $47,412 364,453 $218,671 
33,980 122,659 215,554 $215,594 556,526 242,695 
177,178 159,669 145,795 «144,655 223,952 98,633 
35,906 102.811 171,091 200,560 254,062 156,522 
30,649 68.996 180,223 241,580 345.522 235,316 
20,303 102,005 19,470 38,935 391,923 326,013 
20 918 104,590 179,514 107,708 
14 033 70,165 5,246 7,886 110.272 66,163 
10,184 50,920 184,686 110,763 
20,131 100,655 250,971 150,983 
26,738 133,690 1,440 2,160 235,672 141,403 
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Shipbread. Wheat. Corn. 
Years. Barrels. Value. Bushels. Value. Bushels. Value. 
1801 15,432 77,710 1,907 2,860 216,056 129,633 
1802 50,050 101,019 8,670 13,005 345,966 207,597 
1803 11,144 36,496 52,554 37,881 485,043 330.398 
1804 17,737 30,164 1,122 1,682 321,330 307,564 
1805 36,786 32,399 92,533 119,567 
1£08 31,183 37,987 3,404 4.731 294,637 135,394 
1) 22,726 30,020 2,242 3,269 245,054 171,956 
18: 
18 14,944 29,040 35,045 48,034 126,585 75,645 
1810 23,233 42,400 20,311 40,622 191,733 181,196 
1811 23,338 65,356 111 224 517,681 517,681 
1812 2,238 13,428 436,938 436,938 
1813 354 2,112 1,890 1,890 
1814 621 3,561 
1815 17,933 50,876 1,778 3,574 284,181 284,181 
1816 31,762 30.317 95,009 95,009 
1817 39,885 46,445 51,747 51,747 
1818 30,990 48,942 10,322 20,644 388,817 388,817 
1819 6,740 31,236 77,167 55,255 
1820 9,294 26,301 21,151 11,569 
1821 3,261 7,607 7,252 2,945 
1836 2.062 124,791 
1837 17,303 151,275 
1838 6,291 172,321 
1839 44,328 117,893 37,663 47,737 19,142 16,439 
1840 110,244 157,138 304,508 317,908 84,757 47,886 
1841 47.951 122.271 59,449 66.055 76,117 50,603 
1842 39,875 105,507 87,953 107,467 83,772 45,890 
1843 55.425 122,557 32,235 31,284 74,613 44,175 
1844 42.056 104,339 23,375 23,168 110,068 60,542 
1845 17,098 99,757 86,089 124,568 129,257 78,908 
1846 19,730 107,707 245,136 257,992 279,820 199,466 
1847 20,407 522,538 786,028 1,102,210 1,081,636 


CEREAL GRAINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PRODUCTION OF 1847—cONSUMPTION AND SURPLUS FOR EXPORTATION. 
(Hon. E, Burke’s Report.] 
I.— Quantity of the different Grains produced in the United States in 1847. 
The following is the amount of the different kinds of grain produced in the 
United States in 1847, according to the estimate contained in the table preceding 
the agricultural report of this office for the present year, viz:— 





Breadstuffs, Bushels. Total Bushels. 
Indian corn or maize - + + «= 539,350,000 
Wheat - - - - - - - 114,245,500 
i Ba eo a 29,222,700 
Buck wheat - ek ees ee 11,673,500 
694,491,700 
Grain not used for breadstuffs. 
Oats - - - - - - - 167,867,000 
Barley - - - - - - - 5,649,950 





173,516,950 


Total - += - +*© += © 5 «© «© 868,008,650 
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Other articles of food. 
- . - - - - 100,950,000 bushels. 
50,000,000 = « 


103,640,590 pounds. 


Potatoes - - 

Beans and Peas wR hat, TP 

Rice - - - . - - 

Estimated population, 20,746,400. 

I].—Amount of the Grains used for Food, consumed in the United States, showing 
surplus left for exportation. 


In estimating the domestic consumption of grains in the United States during 
the present year, we begin, first, with the quantity of each kind used for seed. 
And in relation to this item of consumption it is proper to remark, that we have 
taken for the basis of our calculations the estimates of intelligent practical agri- 
culturists, residing in different parts of the Union, to whom we have personally 
applied for information. Making due allowance for different localities, soils and 
climates, it is believed they may be relied upon as very nearly accurate :— 


Whole * Quantity Amount after 
quantity raised. used for seed. deducting seed. 
Varieties. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Indian corn or maize 539,350,000 6,000,000 533.350,000 
Wheat - - - 114,245,500 11,424,550 102,820,950 
Rye - - - - 29,222,700 3,652,587 25,570,113 
Buckwheat . - 11,673,500 723,343 10,950,157 











694,491,700 21,800,480 672,691,220 


Note—In this estimate we have allowed a gross amount'for the seed used in 
the cultivation of Indian corn. For wheat we have allowed in the proportion of 
one bushel of seed to ten bushels of grain produced. Of rye, one bushel to 
eight; and of buckwheat, one bushel to sixteen. These proportions of seed to 
the quantities’ produced are greater than those allowed by the statistical writers 
of France for the crops of that country. and Jess than those allowed in England. 

As oats are not used for human food in this country, we have not included 
that crop in the table above. The proportion, however, of seed to the quantity, 
produced is about one bushel to twenty. Thus, after deducting from the crops 
of the various grains used for breadstufis in the United States, in 1847, the quan- 
tity used for seed, 672,691,220 bushels remain for the use of men and animals, 
and for exportation to foreign countries. 

In estimating the consumption of breadstuffs, English and French writers 
usually allow five bushels of wheat to each individual. In this country Indian 
corn enters largely into the consumption of nearly every class of the community. 
It is the principal food of the slave population, and is consumed in much greater 

roportion than wheat by the agricultural population of the New England states. 
he general use, therefore, of Indian corn, in the United States, as an article of 
human food, very much reduces-the quantity of wheat consumed. 

Another cause which tends to diminish the quantity of breadstuffs consumed 
by the people of the United States, is the large amount of animal food consumed 
by them, which can easily be obtained, and which forms a large item in the 
consumption of every class of the population of the Union, not excepting the 
slave population. Making an allowance for the use of Indian corn and animal 
food, it will appear that the quantity of wheat consumed by the people of the 
United States is much less, in proportion, than the quantity consumed by the 
ere of other civilized countries. We do not believe it will exceed three 

ushels for each individual of the whole population of the Union, free and slave. 
As the slaves consume but very little wheat, of course the quantity for each 
white person would be greater. 
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POST OFFICE STATISTICS. 


The following table exhibits the money paid by each state of the Union, for 
the postage of letters, newspapers, and pamphlets, during the year ending June 
30th, 1847. 


Maine - + + $59,439 60,Georgia - - + $55,858 90 
New Hampshire- - 40,679 69/ Florida TAG Ara 10,883 06 
Vermont - - - 34,338 20) Ohio - - - ~- 158,889 20 
Massachusetts - - 218,200 85| Michigan - - - 38,490 90 
Rhode Island - - 26,832 80|Indiana - - - 43,348 12 
Connecticut - - 64,156 69 | Illinois - - - 52,359 19 
New York - - - 494,756 51| Missouri - - - 41,505 78 
New Jersey - + 89,586 50) Kentucky - - - 53632 42 
Pennsylvania - - 252,176 42 | Tennessee - sje 37,987 06 
Delaware - - - 8,789 42 | Alabama - - - 49,602 32 
Maryland - - - 81,656 16| Mississippi- - - 33,773 35 
District of Columbia - 179,390 64 | Arkansas’ - - - 9,568 62 
Virginia - - - 92,292 04 | Louisiana - - - 68,522 8&5 
North Carolina - . 31,378 71 | Texas - - - 8,245 58 
South Carolina - - 50,383 03 | lowa - - - - 9,494 95 
Wisconsin - - - 56,703 08 





Aggregate amount $2,372,902 65 


In contrast to the above, we give another table exhibiting the amounts paid 
by the government for transporting the mail in each of the several states: 





Maine - - - - $41,965; Florida - - - $45,193 
New Hampshire -  - 25,560 | Ohio - - «© 170,295 
Vermont - - - 26,563 | Michigan - - - 38,211 
Massachusetts - . 107,392 | Indiana - - - 52,439 
Rhode Island- -— - 9,187 | Illinois a 102,485 
Connecticut - - - 45,797 | Missouri ay ee 49,720 
‘New York - - - 229,307 | Kentucky ei ic ae ee 89,581 
New Jersey - - = 58,930 | Tennessee - -~ - 55,298 
Pennsylvania- -  - 155,412 | Alabama og om 136.499 
Delaware “eee - 7,862 | Mississippi - - - 58,451 
Maryland ee. 133,751 | Arkansas a eg 39,996 
Virginia - - - - 192,615 | Louisiana - - - 41,795 
North Carolina - - 172,520 | Texas : - - 24,102 
South Carolina - - 118,157 | lowa - - - 9,722 
Georgia - - - - 153,001 | Wisconsin + - - 15,043 





Aggregate amount $2,485,819 


By these tables it will be seen that the northern states pay much the greatest 
proportion of the expense of transporting the mails. 





TEMPERATURE. 


(From the Journal of Education.) 


Ir is an interesting subject to observe and illustrate the influence of tempera- 
ture upon the works of nature and art. The following extract is from a table 
er by Thomas Fisher, of Philadelphia. Professor Farraday, availing 

imself of the intense cold produced by evaporation of the mixture of solid car- 
bonic acid and ether, under an exhausted receiver of an air pump, and assisted 
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by a pressure equal to fifty atmospheres, produced the greatest degree of cold 
yet known to chemisis—viz: 166° of Fahrenheit below zero. 


146 Degree of cold below zero, produced by Dr. J. K. Mitchell,gof Philadel- 
phia—alcohol becomes syrup. 
103 Ammonia becomes a transparent solid of greater specific gravity than 
when liquid —Farraday. 
90 Greatest artificial cold produced by Mr. Walker of Liverpool. 
78 Cold produced by mixing sulphuric acid and snow. 
70 Natural temperature observed by Capt. Back, at Fort Reliance, north lat. 
62° 46’, lon. 109° west. 
65 4 parts alcohol, 1 water became viscid—2 parts, 1 water, froze into ice. 
58 Estimated temperature of planetary space.—Fourier. 
57 Pyroligneous acid freezes. 
55 Lowest degree registered by the thermometer of Capt. Sabine, during the 
winter of 1819, spent at Winter Harbor, Melville Island, north lat. 74° 
47’, lon. 110° 48’ west. The mean temperature for six months, from 
November to April, inclusive, was 21} below zero. 
55 Strong nitric acid freezes. 
50 Natural temperature observed by Mr. Hutchins at Hudson’s Bay. 
46 Ether and liquid ammonia freeze. 
45 Nitric acid freezes.—Cavendish. 
39 Mercury freezes. Melting point of quicksilver. 
36 Sulphuric acid freezes —Thompson. 
17 Creosote fluid. 
11 2 parts alcohol, 1 part water, freeze. 
7 4 alcohol, 4 water, i. e. brandy, freezes. 
3 Is the mean temperature of the coldest day ever known in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. 
Zero is nearly the greatest extreme of cold known at Philadelphia. Equal 
portions of snow and salt produce zero. 
+7 1 part alcohol, 3 parts water, freezes. 
16 Spirit of turpentine freezes. 
20 The strongest kinds of wine freeze. 
23 Hydro-fluoric acid freezes. 
23 ee ‘monthly mean temperature known for many years at Phila- 
elphia. 
25 meee blood freezes. 
28 Vinegar freezes. 
30 Milk freezes. 
32 Freezine Port or Water. Ice melts. 
36 Olive oil freezes. 
40 Vegetable life awakens in the Spring, is suspended in the autumn. 
From 40 to 140 comprises the range of vegetable temperatures. 
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52 Mean annual temperature at Philadelphia. wee | temperature of 
P 


April and October, and of water in wells, at Philadelphia. 

59 Vinous fermentation commences. All vegetable processes in art, brew- 
ers, bakers, all decomposition and reorganization in Nature com- 
mence. 

62 Is i temperature which is most suitable for churning butter of the best 
quality. 

62 The favorite or most proper temperature of apartments.—Dr. Cullen. 

68 The most proper temperature of apartments—Dr. Physick. 

70 Best point of temperature for brewers, and fermentation of bread. 

76 Mean annual temperature at the Tropics. 

77 Vinous fermentation is rapid. Vegetation and vegetable decomposition 

rapid. Acetous fermentation begins. 
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80 Greatest monthly mean temperature ever known at Philadelphia. This 
was ay in the hot and dry summer of 1838. It is stated that the 
yellow ever has never occurred at Philadelphia, unless after a con- 
tinflous average heat of 793° for three weeks. This degree of heat is 
esteemed necessary to its production, and occurs only in seasons of 
great drought and heat. 

88 Acetification ceases. According to other authorities it is said to con- 
tinue seven degrees higher, up to 95. 

88 Mean annual temperature at the Equator. 

96 to 100 Animal temperature in all climates. Warm blooded animals, 
coldest temperature 70, warmest, 112. 

97 Lard melts. 

98 Ether boils. 

100 Phosphorus melts. 

112 Fever heat. This temperature (of the body), produces death in all the 
warm-blooded animals. 

112 Spermaceti melts. 

120 Heat of the Summer sun’s light at Philadelphia. 

120 Oxidation of lead. White lead works. 

120 Bleaching temperatures commence, terminating at 212. 

122 Phosphorus burns. 

124 to 126 Greatest heat at which De La Roche and Berger existed for a few 
minutes in watery vapor. 

127 Tallow melts. 

140 Liquid ammonia boils. 

140 Greatest heat of the vertical sunlight on the Equator. This temperature 
is the greatest natural atmospheric temperature which exists, and, 
when they are fully exposed to it, is sufficient to cause the death of all 
animals in a comparatively short time. 

! 145 Camphor sublimes. 

145 Ambergris melts. 

165 Albumen coagulates—eggs are cooked. 

7 170 Sulphur evaporates. 

176 Alcohol boils. 

201 Rose’s Metal melts. 8 parts bismuth, 5 parts lead, 3 parts tin. 

211 Newton’s metal melts. 4 parts bismuth, 2 parts lead, 3 parts tin. 

210 Young man remained in a stove for twenty minutes.—Dobson’s Experi- 

i ments, Liverpool. 

: 212 Water boils, and watery compounds boil. As a general rule the dis- 

: solving of anything in water increases the temperature required to 
produce boiling. 

218 Water saturated with salt boils. 

226 Sulphur melts. 

230 Saturated solution of muriate of lime, (chloride of calcium), boils. 

230 Water saturated with sugar—syrup of sugar boils. 

242 Nitric acid boils. 

240 to 260 Dr. Blagden at Liverpool sustained this temperature eight minutes. 

264 A baker’s daughter is said to have remained in an oven, thus heated, for 
twelve minutes.—Tillet and Duhamel, 1760. 

r | Camphor melts, and boils at 400.—Turner. 

: 300 The surfaces of all furnaces, whether of iron, brick, or other material, 
designed for heating air for warming rooms, should never exceed this 
degree. Where they do, the purity and salubrity of the air is sensibly 
and seriously affected, a peculiar “‘ baked” odor is imparted to it, so 
often the case in public assemblies, churches and private dwellings. 
To obviate this, furnaces or stoves should be of large size in propor- 
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tion to the rooms to be warmed, a large quantity of air should be ad- 
mitted in proportion to the fuel consumed, which will of course be the 
means of a more equable and moderate heat, and better ventilation. 
303 Sulphur burns slowly. Heat of baking ovens may be readily determined 
by the ignition of sulphur. 
320 yee a oils boil generally as high as 320, many of them 100 degrees 
igher. 
300 to 350 comprise the temperatures proper for baking vegetable substances 
—bread, pies, meat, fruits, &. The heat of a baking oven may, with 
a little practice, be excellently well determined by the quick or slow 
ignition of a sulphur match tied to a stick and held in the centre of 
the oven. 
397 Creosote boils. 
442 Tin melts, most easily of the metals. 
460 The surface of polished steel acquires a pale straw color, and takes a 
slight degree of “‘temper” when suddenly chilled. 
476 Bismuth melts. 
554 Phosphorus boils. 
560 Spirit of turpentine boils. 
570 Sulphur boils. 
580 The surface of polished steel acquires a uniform deep blue color, and 
when suddenly chilled, takes a high “ temper.” 
590 Sulphuric acid boils. 
600 Linseed oil boils. 
612 Lead melts. 
635 Iron begins to show light of ignition in the dark. 
660 Mercury boils. 
680 Zinc melts. 
752 Iron bright red in the dark. 
800 Hydrogen burns. 
802 Charcoal burns. 
809 Antimony melts. 
884 Iron red hot in twilight. 
980 Iron red heat.— Daniel. 
1077 Iron visibly red in daylight—Wedgwood. 
1141 Heat of a common parlor fire —Daniel. 
1207 Iron blood red in daylight —Wedgwood. 
1257 Heat of an enameling furnace. 
2897 The diamond burns. 
3807 Brass melts, # copper, } zinc. 
4587 Copper melts. 
4717 Silver melts. 
5247 Gold melts. 
For the higher furnace temperatures, we can offer no measurement but 
those of Wedgwood’s pyrometer, which is admitted to be far from a 
satisfactory one. A good pyrometer is a great desideratum in science. 
8487 Working heat of plate glass. 
10177 Flint glass furnace, lowest heat. 
11737 Carbonization of iron—steel manufacture. 
12257 Liverpool ware baked. 
12777 Lowest welding heat of iron. 
13427 Greatest welding heat of iron. 
13297 to 15637 Common sorts of China ware and porcelain vitrified. 
15897 Flint glass furnace, strongest heat. 
17327 Greatest heat of a common smith’s forge. 
17977 Cobalt melts. 
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20577 Nickel melts. 
Hessian crucible fused. 
21637 Iron melts. 
21876 Manganese melts. 
Best Chinese porcelain softened. 
Nankin porcelain not softened. 
23177 — molybdena, tungsten, and the more refractory of the metals, 
melt. 
Titanium most difficult to melt. 
25127 Greatest heat observed. 


The above table presents a scale of temperatures designed to show the con- 
trol of temperature over the phenomena of nature and of art, in their widest 
range, from the solidification of the gases, the freezing of mercury and water, 
to those delicate temperatures necessary to vegetable and animal life, existing 
on the landscape of Nature; and thence to those of the bleaching, boiling and 
baking temperatures, and the furnace heats, from the melting of tin and lead, 
to those of the carbonization and welding heats of iron, and the melting of the 
metals most difficult of fusion. 

Persons who have not given attention to the subject, have no idea of the im- 
portance of certain precise temperatures to the best performance of many pro- 
cesses in the useful arts. A variation of five degrees will often not only render 
an operation ineffective, but partially or entirely destroy the materials employed. 
Certain temperatures are doubtless, in like manner, essential to all natural 
phenomena. 









AMERICAN STATISTICS. 


(From the National Gazette.) 


A short time past we published some statistics relative to the number of sol- 
diers supplied from the different States to the Revolutionary Army. De Bow’s 
Commercial Review gives some tables relative to this and other subjects of 
equal interest, which we copy. 

1. The number of soldiers furnished by the American States during the Revo- 
lution, and the population of each State in 1790 and in 1847. 

2. Principal battles of the Revolution, their several dates, Commanders-in- 
chief, and losses on each side. 

3. Amount of Continental money issued to support the war, and the estimated 
cost in specie. 

4. States admitted into the Union since the organization of the Federal 
Government in 1789, the date of admission, and the population at first census 
thereafter, and in 1847. 

5. Area of the several States, population to each square mile, and the num- 
ber of enrolled militia in the Union, estimated to 1847. 


1. Revolutionary States. 


Soldiers, Pop. 1790. 1847. 
New Hampshire 12,497 141,899 300,000 
Massachusetts, (inc. Me.) 67,907 475,257 1,450,000 
Rhode Island 5,908 69,110 130,000 
Connecticut 31,959 238,141 330,000 
New York 17,781 340,120 2,780,000 
New Jersey 10,726 184,139 416,000 
Pennsylvania 25,678 434,373 2,125,000 
Delaware 2,386 59,098 80,000 


Maryland 13,912 319,728 495,000 
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Soldiers. Pop. 1790. 1847. 
Virginia 26,678 748,308 1,270,000 
North Carolina 7,263 393,751 765,000 
South Carolina 6.417 249,073 605.000 
Georgia 2,589 82,548 800,000 












11,546,000 





3,820,959 





Total 231,971 
















2. Battles of the Revolution. 
Where and when fought. Am. Com. and loss. B. C. and loss. 

Lexington, April 19, 1775 84 245 

Bunker Hill, June 17, °75 Warren, 453 Howe, 1054 

Flatbush, Aug. 12, ’76 Putnam, 2000 Howe, 400 
W. Plains, Oct. 28, ‘76 Washington, 300 Howe, 300 He 
Trenton, Dec. 25, °76 Washington, 9 Rahl, 1000 4 
Princeton, jen. 3, °7 Washington, 100 Mawhood, 400 Hes 
Bennington, Aug. 16, 777 Stark, 100 Baum, 600 i 
Brandywine, Sep. 11, 777 Washington, 1200 Howe, 500 ls 
*Saratoga, Oct. 17, 777 Gates, 350 Burgoyne, 600 ie 
Monmouth, June 25, °78 Washington, 230 Clinton, 400 ie 
R. Island, Aug.29, 778 Sullivan, 21) Pigott, 260 i 
Briar Creek, M’h. 30, 779 Ash, 300 Prevost, 16 ; i 
Stony Point, July 15, 779 Wayne, 100 Johnson, 600 Lf 
Camden, Aug.16, ‘81 Gates, 720 Cornwallis 375 le 
Cowpens, Jan. 17, ’81 Morgan, 72 Carlton, 800 : 
Guilford, M’h. 25, 781 Greene, 400 Cornwallis, 523 

Eut. Springs, Sep. 8, 781 Greene, 555 Stewart, 1000 






The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, October 19, 1781, closed the war; 
prisoners 7,073. 






3. Continental Money. 







Amount issued in 1775, $2,000,000 
- e.g 20,000,000 
us jn all to July, 1379, 358,000,000 
The whole expenses of the war, estimated in specie, amounted to $135,- 
193,703. 






4. States admitted since 1789. 















Date. Ist Census. Population 1847. 
Vermont, 1791 154,465 $303,000 
Kentucky, 1792 220,955 855,000 
Tennessee, 1793 105,602 950,000 
Ohio, 1802 230,760 1,850,000 
Louisiana, 1812 153,407 470,000 
Indiana, 1815 147,178 950,000 
Mississippi, 1816 75,448 600,000 
Illinois, 1818 55,211 785,000 
Alabama, 1819 127,901 600,000 
Maine, 1820 298,335 600,000 
Missouri, 1821 140,445 600,000 
Arkansas, 1836 97,574 152,000 
Michigan, 1836 212,267 370,000 
Texas, 1845 7140,000 140,000 






* 5,752 British taken prisoners. ; 
+ For 1847, the estimate is from the Report on Patents; total, 20,746,900. 
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Date. Ist census. Population. 
Florida, 1845 75,000 75,000 
Towa, 1846 130,000 130,000 
Wisconsin, 1848 215,000 215,000 


5. Area and Militia of the States. 

Square Miles. Pop. Sq. Miles. Militia. 
Maine, 32,400 15 47,352 
New Hampshire, 9,500 30 34,476 
Vermont, 9.700 30 28,538 
Massachusetts, 7,800 ¢ 92,215 
Rhode Island, 1,251 15,955 
Connecticut, 4,789 48,470 
New York, 46,220 191,079 
New Jersey, 7,948 40,170 
Pennsylvania, 46,215 266,957 
Delaware, 2,068 ¢ 10,229 
Maryland, 10,755 48,864 
Virginia, 65,700 ‘ 121,988 
North Carolina, 51,632 65,218 
South Carolina, 31,565 ¢ 53,566 
Georgia, 61,683 59,312 
Alabama, 54,084 46,332 
Mississippi, 49,356 38,084 
Lonisiana, 47,413 15,808 
Arkansas, 54,617 4,028 
Tennessee, 41,752 75,252 
Kentucky, 40,020 
Ohio, 40,500 
Michigan, 60,537 
Indiana, 35,626 
Hiinois, 56,506 
Missouri, 70,050 
Florida, 56,336 
Texas, 100,000 
Towa, 173,786 
Wisconsin, 92,930 


Total, 1,262,842 1,821,093 

This table does not represent truly the aid that Pennsylvania gave in the 
Revolution. The Bulletin explains the matter as follows: The number of sol- 
diers furnished by Pennsylvania, is set down at 22,678, while Massachusetts 
with about the same population, is credited with 67,507. In one sense this is 
correct. Pennsylvania did furnish but 25,000 recruits, while Massachusetts sent 
67,000. But there was this difference between the recruits ; those from Penn- 
sylvania were mostly enlisted for three years, or for the war; while those of 
Massachusetts generally entered the army but for nine months. Now, taking 
the Pennsylvania line at its lowest term of enlistment, we find it was renewed 
only once every three years, while, during this interval, the Massachusetts line 
was renewed four times, or once every nine months. In other words, the latter 
nominally furnished four men where the former furnished one: and this while 
having only the same number of soldiers in the field. At the end of the war, in 
making up a table of the recruits sent from each State, the quota of Massachu- 
setts would seem to quadruple those of the other colonies, a most false and un- 
warrantable conclusion. A better way to arrive at the truth is to calculate the 
Pennsylvania line as if it also had been renewed every nine months, in which 
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the debt incurred since up to 20th June, 1848. 
Debt 
March 4, 1845. 
Principal and interest of old 
funded and unfunded debt 
Treasury Notes issued during 
the war of 1812 
Certificate of Mississippi 
Stock 4,320 09 
Debt of the corporate cities 
of the District of Colum- 
bia, 54 per cent., per act of 
May 20, 1836, payable 
$60,000 per annum 
Outstanding Treasury Notes 
of the issues of 1837 to 
1843 1,244,779 22 
Treasury Notes issued prior 
to 22d July, 1846. funded 
under act of Jan. 28, 1847, 
section 14, payable Dec. 


$176,450 55 


4,317 44 


1,200,000 00 







Statistics.— Debt of United States. 


case the recruits would have been just four times as great, or 100,000 men. 
Allowing that a portion of the quota of Massachusetts was enlisted for three 
years, or for the war, we are justified in concluding that the real foree supplied 
by Massachusetts did not exceed even if it equalled that furnished by Pennsyl- 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Statement of the debt of the United States on 4th March, 1845, amount since paid, and 
the balance of the debt remaining unpaid which was due on 4th of March, 1845, and 


Paid to 


June 20, 1848. 


$57,263 40 


180,000 00 


1,077,389 91* 





31, 1847 
Loan of July 21, 1841, pay- 
able December 31, 1847 
Loan of April 15, 1842, 6 per 
cent., payable December 
i 31, 1862 
Loun of March 3, 1843, 5 per 
cent., payable July 1, 1853 


210,814 94 


8,343,886 03+ 


6,604,231 35 





210,814 94 








6,604,231 35 


407 


Balance unpaid 
June 20, 1848. 


$119,187 15 


4,317 44 


4,320 09 


1,020,000 00 


167,389 31 


128,720 00 


8,279,382 06 











Loan of 22d July, 1846, at 6 per cent., payable 
November 12, 1856 

Loan of 25th January, 1847, payable December 
31, 1847 

Stock issued in payments of the 4th and 5th in- 
stalments of the Mexican indemnity, at 5 per 
cent., per act 10th August, 1846, payable 
after 9th August, 1851 

Stock issued in payment of military bounty 
lands, at 6 per cent., per act of February 11, 
1847, payable at pleasure of the Government 


Lean of 15th of April, 1842. 





Total $17,788,799 62 $1,525,468 25 
Debt incurred since March 4, 1845. 


$4,999,149 45 


12,880,272 00 


303,391 04 


147,500 00 


$16,327,559 37 


* Included in this sum is $126,728 for the reimbursement of Notes funded. 
T By the act of 27th June, 1846, sec. 2, the sum of $64,500 was cancelled of the 
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Outstanding Treasury Notes of the issue of July 
22, 1846. 

Outstanding Treasury Notes of the issue of Jan. 
28, 1847 


409,800 00 


13,128,650 00 
——————— 31,868,762, 49 





Total $48,196,321 86 
DANIEL GRAHAM, Register. 


Treasury DeparTMENT, Register’s Office, June 21, 1848. 


The above sum of $48,196,321 86 is the aggregate amount of the Public 
Debt recorded in this office. Of that amount $31,868,762 49 (see above) has 
been incurred since the Ist July, 1846. There remains to be paid into the 
Treasury, under the act of 22d July, 1846, 28th January, 1847, and 31st of March, 
1848, $17,582,128 55—making together, if the whole should be paid, the sum 
of $59, 450, 891 04, which may ; be estimated as the war debt as provided for by 
estimate up to 30th June, 1849. 


Statement of the public debt, March 4, 1841. 
Principal and interest of the old funded and unfunded debt, 
Treasury Notes of 1812-14, 
Mississippi Stock Certificates, 
Debt of the corporate cities in the District of Columbia, as- 
sessed by Congress, 
Treasury Notes of 1837 to 1840 5,680,831 


Total, $7,454,467 


PUBLIC LANDS. 
(From the last Report of the Land Commissioner.) 

The amount and disposition of the public lands of the United States is a sub- 
ject of deep interest to the country. 

During the year 1846, 2,263,730 acres were sold, amounting to $2,904,637. 
In the ist, 2d, and 3d quarters ‘of 1847, 1,839,026 acres were ‘sold, producing 
$2,366, 352. The following is 

A Statement oF Pusiic Lanps—of incidental Expenses, and of payments 
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States. 
Acres. 


| Ist and 2d | 


quarters. 


Acres. 


incidental 
expenses. 


lst and 2d 


| quarters. 
| 3d quarter.) 
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the Ist and 
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Amount paid! 
into the trea- Amounto 


of the year. 


Amount 
paid into 
incidental |the treasury 
| expenses. | during the 
\3d quarter! 3d quarter 
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Ohio - 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Missouri - 
Alabama - 
Mississippi 
Louisiana- 
Michigan - 
Arkansas - 
Florida - 
Iowa - - 
Wisconsin Tr. 


71,847.10 
271,674.51 
102,856.18 
58,738.42 
30,728.85 
47,055.56 
26,566.29 
46,993.28 
15,567.95 
134,275.59 
262,710.98 


42,060.69 | 


25,480.94 


72,360.68 | 


121,230.51 
68,459.05 
38,294.70 

9,169.71 
26,161.69 
15,645.57 
31,667.69 

5,683.55 
$3,654.87 

230,139.75 





$3,135 11 
6,256 28 


| 16,417 94 


9,760 01 
6,554 60 
3,863 77 
6,201 10 
3,369 19 
6,571 82 
2,276 03 
7,867 45 
10,410 18 


$50,859 11 
60,656 54 
334,972 67 
189,334 66 
70,265 13 
25,660 55 
50,081 38 
28,727 40 


12,187 02 
195,658 07 
362,105 12 


60,293 93 | 


31,869 95 $56,222 01 


5,992 47) 132,526 91 
7,781 75) 175,214 74 
6,154 61) 50,879 92 
3,476 15| 66,777 77 
1,344 86 
19,851 20 
| 18,475 87 

32,267 75 
12,548 90 
102,653 57 
238,119 97 











Grand total 





1,111,075.40 |727,948.81 | $2,683 48 





1,440,501 58 
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The following is an estimate of the public domain, Nov. 30, 1847. 


Statement showing the entire area of each State and Territory, the number of acres 
surveyed, the number under contract and in process of being surveyed, and the num- 
ber not yet surveyed or contracted for, mn each. 


| 
| 


409 











Total. 
sq. miles. 


341,463 
723,248 

22,336 
248,851 


448,691 
77,387 





SQUARE MILES OF TERRITORY—NORTH AND SOUTH OF 36-30. 
The following important statistics were recently laid before the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the War Department and Land Office. 


i= - S oo —- 
|g ) §. |ieee aes 
| E | ee | e242  « .° 
| Ss | $8 | 8o8sy| 2088 
State or Territory. | Bs se SEs) Bees 
| eS 2s Sasoe eos 
| £ Ea Eus25| B&éss 
z 7 37°98 he@ Boas 
a es) es} 
| Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Ohio - - - - | 25,361,593 25,361,593 None. | None. 
Indiana - - - - 23,411,431 | 23,411,431 None. | None. 
Michigan - - - - | 38,426,294 | 27,697,906 300,000 | 10,428,388 
lowa - «+ <<  « | 16,913,972 | 12,803,351 1,730,000 | 2,380,621 
Wisconsin - - - - 47,175,292 12,455,825 1,500,000 | 33,219,467 
Illinois . - - - | 35,235,209 | 35,235,209 None. Some detach- 
ed tracts. 
Missouri - - - - | 43,169,028 | 39,835,171 650,000 2,680,857 
Arkansas - - - - | 33,086,548 | 31,565,908 1,200,000 320,640 
Mississippi - - - - | 30,153,054 30,153,054 None. ‘Some retrac- 
ing. 
Louisiana - - - - | 28,297,602 | 19,906,897 325,000 8,065,705 
Alabama - - -  ~- | 32,499,872 | 32,465,746 Pat 34,126 
Florida - = «= « | $4,423,055 | 13,106,045 | 1,650,000 19,667,010 
Northwest Territory east of 
Rocky mountains and west | 
of Mississippi river, exclu- 
sive of ceded Jandsin Iowa 478,549,708 | None. None. 478,549,708 
Northwest Territory west of | 
Rocky mountains” - - (218,536,320 None. | None. 218,536,320 
Emigrant Indian lands west 
of Missouri and Arkansas 132,295,680 None. | None. | 132,295,680 


By the President's Message of the 24th July, 1848, it appears that the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office estimates the country ceded to the United States 
by the late Treaty with Mexico, lying west of the Rio Grande, and to which 
Texas has no title, to contain 526,098 square miles, or 366,609,920 acres, and 
with prudent management will sell for more than the cost of the war. 


Total. 
acres. 


218,536,320 
462,878,720 


14,295,040 


159,264,640 
287,162,240 


49,527,680 














N. of 36-30. S. of 36-30. 
sq. miles. sq. miles. 
Oregon Territory 341,463 _ 
Territory N. W. of the 
Mississippi. . 723,248 _ 
N. W. Territory, N. W. 
of Ohio, remaining . 22,336 = 
Indian Territory W. of 
i Missouri & Arkansas 190,505 58,346 
f California 287.797 160,894 
New Mexico 33,898 43,489 
j 1,599,247 262,729 


1,861,976 








1,191,664,640 
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SURFACE OF TEXAS. 
N. of Ensenada and 








“oan * 81,396 124,933 79,957,120 
W. of Nueces and S. of 
eas ee 52,018 52,018 33,291,520 
E. of Nueces and §8. of : 
Ensenada River. == 148,569 148,569 95,084,160 
43,537 281,983 325,520 208,322,800 





ARMY STATISTICS—PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The President, in a message to Congress of the Ist August, 1848, makes the 
following statement :— 

“T communicate herewith a report from the Secretary of War, containing the 
information called for by a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 17th 
July, 1848, in relation to the number of Indians in Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico, the number of military posts, the number of troops which would be 
required in each, and the whole military foree which should constitute the peace 
establishment. ; 

‘“‘]T have seen no reason to change the opinion expressed in my message to 
Congress of the 6th July, 1848, transmitting the treaty of peace with Mexico, 
that ‘the old army, as it existed before the commencement of the war with 
Mexico—especially if authority be given to fill up the rank and file of the seve- 
ral corps to the maximum number authorized during the war—will be sufficient 
force to be retained in service during a period of peace.’ 

“ The old army consists of fifteen regiments. By the act of the 13th May, 1846, 
the President was authorized, by voluntary enlistment, to increase the number 
of privates in each or any of the companies of the existing regiments of dragoons, 
artillery and infantry, to any number not exceeding one hundred, and to reduce 
the same to sixty-four when the exigencies requiring the present increase shall 
cease. Should this act remain in force, the maximum number of the rank and 
file of the army authorized by it would be over 16,000 men, exclusive of officers. 
Should the authority conferred by this act be continued, it would depend on the 
exigencies of the service whether the number of the rank and file should be 
increased ; and if so, to what amount beyond the maximum number of sixty- 
four privates to a company. 

** Allowing sixty-four privates to a company, the army would be over 10,000 
men, exclusive of officers—a number which it is believed will be sufficient: 
bnt, as a precautionary measure, it is deemed expedient that the Executive 
should possess the power of increasing the strength of the respective corps, 
should the exigencies of the service require it. Should they not eall for such 
increase, the discretionary power given by the act to the President will not be 
exercised. It will be seen by the reports of the Secretary of War, that a portion 
of the forces will be employed in Oregon, New Mexico, and Upper California, 
a portion for the protection of the Texan frontier adjoining the Mexican posses- 
sions, and bordering on the territory occupied by the Indian tribes within her 
limits. After detailing the force necessary for these objects, it is believed a suffi- 
cient number of troops will :emain to afford security and protection to our Indian 
frontier in the west and north-west, and to occupy, with sufficient garrisons, the 
posts on our northern and Atlantic borders. 

“T have no reason, at present, to believe that any increase of the number of 
regiments or corps will be required during the period of peace.” 


Note.—According to an official statement from the Secretary of War, and 


eedemsix edna 1a 
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Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the number of Indians in Oregon, New Mexico 
and California are 72,139. 


In Oregon - - - - - - . - 23,309 
Upper California - - . - . - 16,930 
New Mexico - - - - - - - 31,900 


The report of the Secretary of War on the military posts, and the force re- 
quired, is as follows :— 

‘“‘ Nothing is known of military posts which it is expedient to establish. It is 
proposed, however, to establish three or four in Oregon, one at the mouth of the 
Columbia river, one in the immediate vicinity of the principal settlement, which 
is in the Villamette valley, and perhaps another between the latter and the 
Rocky Mountains, on the most travelled route from the United States. It is esti- 
mated that 1,000 men will constitute an adequate garrison for the protection of 
this territory; to wit:—four companies of cavalry, two of artillery, and five of 
infantry, filled up to about 100 privates to a company. 

“In California it will be necessary to establish posts at San Diego, Monterey, 
San Francisco, Pueblo de los Angelos, and San Luis Rey. It will be proper to 
have a post, perhaps two, on the Gila river, if it shall be ascertained that a route 
along this river is the most direct and practicable way for transmitting troops 
into California. At present there are scarcely any settlements in the country, on 
either side of the river, at any considerable distance from its entrance into the 
Colorado of the west, and it is not therefore deemed necessary to have more 
than one or two posts on it, and at these a large force will not be required. A 
force not exceeding 1500 or 1800 men will be sufficient for the protection of 
California, and the frontier on the Gila river up to New Mexico. This force 
should be composed of six companies of dragoons, two or three of artillery, and 
the remainder of infantry. 

*“ For the protection of New Mexico it is believed that not more than three or 
four posts will be required. The principal one will be at Santa Fe, and the 
others at Albuquerque and Sacono. 

‘“« As connected with the defence of New Mexico, it is believed that a post ought 
io be established on the east side of the Rio Grande, in Texas, nearly opposite 
to El Paso. It is estimated that nearly 1200 men will constitute an adequate 
garrison for these posts. 

“For the protection of the Lower Rio Grande and the Texan frontier, I esti- 
mate that a force of 1500 men will be required. 

‘| have brought into view all the new posts aud lines of defence which require 
to be garrisoned and guarded, in consequence of the change in our territorial 
condition, and estimate that almost 5000 men will be required for that purpose. 
The remainder of the force will be required for the Atilamic and Gulf coast on 
the Indian and northern frontier, and on the route to Oregon and New Mexico, 
where three or four posts may be required. In regard to the forces to be sent 
to Oregon, California and New Mexico, | would respecttally recommend that 
the companies should be raised to the maximum, if authority should be given 
to raise them to one hundred privates in each. This recommendation is in con- 
sideration of the casualties which happen, and the difficulty in filling up the 
regiments on distant service. In this event there would be left nearly as large 
a force for the protection of the Atlantic coast, the northern and Indian frontiers, 
and the route to Oregon and New Mexico, as the whole military force of the 
United States before the commencement of the war with Mexico, even if the 
number of privates in the companies for this service should not be raised above 
sixty-four.” 
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THE ARMY—ITS SITUATION AND MOVEMENTS. 


Owing to circumstances which it was impossible to foresee, the general orders 
for the disposition of the army have, in some cases, been countermanded or 
altered, but the following statement is believed to be correct :— 

Ist and 2d Artillery, ordered to Governor’s Island, New York. 

2dand 4th “ “ Fort Munroe, Virginia. 

Three companies Jst Drag., a Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 

Seven companies2d “ pa Pascagonia, Mississippi. 

Third Dragoons, “ Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 

Ist, 3d, 4th and 5th Infantry, a Pascagonia, Miss. 

2d Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, en route to California. 

6th, 7th and 8th Infantry, ordered to Jefferson Barracks. 

Ist company 3d Art., and Ist do. Drag., from Rio Grande to New Mexico. 

8 companies of Artillery to take post on the left bank of the Rio Grande. 

9th Infantry, ordered to Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode Island. 

10th and 11th Infantry, ordered to Fort Hamilton, near New York. 

12th Infantry are being mustered out of service at New Orleans. 

13th Infantry have been mustered out of service at Mobile, Alabama. 

iM4th = « “ s a New Orleans. 

th =“ si a « Cincinnati. 

16th “ ordered to Newport, Kentucky. 

Voltiguers, “Fort M’Henry, near Baltimore, Maryland. 

Sappers and Miners, ordered to New York Harbor. 

Massachusetts Volunteers, ordered to Boston, Mass., by land. 

N. York and N. Jersey Volunteers, ordered to Fort Hamilton, N. Y., by sea. 

Pennsylvania Volunteers, sent home to Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 

Virginia st a Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

North Carolina a “ Smithsville, North Carolina. 

South Carolina Volunteers have been mustered out at Mobile, Alabama. 

Michigan Volunteers, sent to Detroit, Michigan. 

Georgia, Alabama, and Livingston’s Pa. Volunteers, sent to Mobile, Ala. 

Mississippi Volunteers, mustered out at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Wisconsin Volunteers, ordered to Fort Crawford, Wisconsin. 

lowa Volunteers, “ Fort Atkinson, Towa. 

Missouri Volunteers, “ Independence, Missouri. 

Illinois Volunteers, ce Alton, Ill. 

Louisiana Volunteers, mustered out at New Orleans. 


STATISTICS OF THE WAR. 


The New Orleans Bulletin of the 21st has the following :— 

The whole number of Americans that were killed in the recent war, including 
the line of the Rio Grande and that of Vera Cruz, is estimated at 2000, and the 
wounded at 4000. It is impossible to say how many of the latter have died in 
consequence of their wounds, but we should suppose not less than one-fourth— 
say 1000—making in ali 3000 deaths from battle. 

This, however, bears but a small proportion to the number who have sunk 
under disease. 

We state, under the authority of several officers of rank, that, on the left flank 
of the Castle of Perote, there are 600 American graves, all victims of disease. 

A still larger number perished at the capital: the deaths there, for a consider- 
able time, were one thousand monthly; and we learn that at no time did they fall 
below from three to four hundred. 
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The first Mississippi regiment that went out to the Rio Grande buried 135 on 
the banks of that river before it ever went into batile, and finally brought back 
Jess than one-third of their number. They suffered dreadfully at Buena Vista. 

The first and second Pennsylvania regiments, recently returned. went out 
1800 strong (900 each), and brought home about 600 of their original number ; 
about 220 fell in battle, nearly 400 died, and about 600 were discharged as unfit 
for duty; how many of the latter have since died is, of course, unknown. 

The third and fourth Tennessee regiments, also recently returned, lost 360 by 
death. Neither of these regiments have been in action. 

Capt. Naylor, of Pennsylvania, took down a company of 104 men; he brought 
back see. He entered the battle of Contreras with 33 men; he brought 19 
out of it. 

The most frightful instance of mortality, however, that we have heard of, was 
in that gallant corps, the Georgia battalion, commanded by a gallant and accom- 
plished officer, Col. Seymour. They were considered acclimated, and actually 
suffered much less whilst in the lower country than when marched into the inte- 
rior, on the high land. The battalion went to Mexico 419 strong; about 220 
actually died ; a large number were discharged with broken down, ruined con- 
stitutions, and many of them, no doubt, have since gone to their graves; and 
the battalion was reduced to thirty-four men fit for duty! On one parade, when 
a certain company was called that had mustered upwards of 100 men, a single 
private answered to the call, and was its sole living representative! The cap- 
tain, the three lieutenants, the four sergeants, and the four corporals (every 
commissioned and non-commissioned officer) were dead! 

We have heard, from officers of many other regiments, details very similar 
to those we have given above, which may be taken as about the fair average 
losses for all the volunteer regiments. The regulars did not suffer to the same 
extent. 





TARIFFS OF 1842 AND 1846, 


We gave in our last number a comparative list of the duties established b 
the Tariffs. We now give the results of the operations of the two systems, wit 
the value of merchandize remaining in warehouses. 

The statement is derived from the Philadelphia Ledger of the 16th August, 
and is accompanied with the remark that it is “gathered from official sources 
not before made public.” 

The following tables exhibit the comparative value of the receipts into the 
Treasury under the tariffs of 1842 and 1846 respectively :— 

Receipts during the 3d quarter of 1842 were $6,281,659 18; one-third of 
which is - - - - - $2,093,886 39 


4th quarter of 1842 3,927,137 81 

Ist do 1843 2,940,804 16 

2d do 1843 4,106,039 75 
—_— 13,067,868 11 

34 do 1843 6,132,272 09 

4th do 1843 3,881,993 47 

Ist do 1844 7,675,366 40 

24 do 1844 8,493,938 98 
—_——_—26, 183,570 94 

34 do 1844 10,873,718 04 

4th do 1844 4,067,445 15 

Ist do 1845 6,385,558 83 

24 do 1845 6,201,390 68 





27,528,112 70 














3d quarter of 1845 


4th do 1845 
Ist do 1846 
2d do 1846 
3d do 1846 


4th Oct. & Nov. do. 


Total value 


The tariff of 1846 went into operation on the Ist December, 1846, and since 
that period up to the 30th June, 1848, the following have been the receipts :— 


Receipts during the 4th quarter of 1846, 
Deduct Oct. & Nov., 1846 


Ist quarter of 1847 


2d do 1847 
3d do 1847 
4th do 1847 
Ist do 1848 
2d do 1848 


Total value - re > 7 ‘ 


The tariff of 1842 brought into the Treasury, during its operation of 51 months, 


per month, $2,001,441 32. 


The tariff of 1846 brought into the Treasury during its operation, from Dec. 
Ist, 1846, to 30th June, 1848, a period of nineteen months, per month, $2,469,- 
665 65; thus showing a balance in favor of the present taritf of 1846 of $468,- 


224 33 per month. 


The value of goods remaining in warehouses (bonded) on the 31st Dec., 
1847, was $4,853,591—upon which the duties amount to $1,524,887 16. 
usual, New York claims nearly half the goods warehoused. 
shows the principal places where the goods are stored: 


New York - - 
Boston - + - 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore - - 
New Orleans 
Charleston - - 
Other districts - - 





SPECIE. 


The movement of specie to and from the United States has, in the past four 


years, been as follows: 


Import of Specie into the United States. 
Gold—1844. 1845, 1846. 1847. 

Hanse Towns - - - $237,804 43 

England - - - - + 14,308,358 100,547 428,095 19,322,627 

British West Indies - 128,105 27,639 37,594 107,872 

British N. A. Col’s. - - 26,145 52,642 63,879 191,698 
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6,319,041 48 
11,106,257 41 


5,888,567 89 


(From the Tribune.) 






$8,861,932 14 
4,192,790 77 
7,357,192 51 
6,300,752 45 

26,712,667 87 
6,153,826 58 
2,227,461 48 










8,581,288 06 





$102,573,307 68 






$3,641,192 22 
2,427,461 48 





1,213,730 74 






7,633,804 38 






13,952,845 86 





5,379,152 74 
9,383,092 92 







31,757,070 96 





$16,923,647 56 









As 
The following 







- $2,173,504 
‘ 913,888 
- 1,118,571 
‘ 90,229 
: 296,112 
‘ 76,067 
. 185,220 
















$4,853,591 
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France er, 
Cuba - - - « = 
Mexico- - - = - 
Brazil - + - = - 
Other places - - - 


Total - - - 
Export - - 


Excess export 
import 


Hanse Towns- - - 
England - - - - 
British West Indies - 

“ N. A. Col’s. - 
France er Aa ae 
Coba - + « « « 
Mexico- - = - - 
Brazil - - - - - 
Other places - - - 


Total - - - 
Export - - 


Excess export 
“ import 


The following Table 
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Gold—1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
1,886,678 112,613 5,731 1,116,719 
241,245 180,816 173,538 259,982 
3,052 13,622 4,460 669 
226,780 623 1,462 17,964 
7,345 330,348 200,511 157,427 
$16,964,602 818,850 910,313 21,175,950 
290,818 2,210,979 1,629,348 905,301 
430,188 1,392,129 719,036 
16,665,704 20,199,600 
Siiver 
$47,463 100 
96,594 80,281 59,616 139,377 
516,920 222,101 295,287 466,248 
377,400 861,819 559,164 671,753 
712,192 24,632 102,977 136,787 
413,524 347,352 336,450 119,175 
2,137,295 947,285 694,093 326,539 
47,064 6,862 1,070 7,331 
762,262 761,070 818,562 648,225 
$5,111,699 3,251,392 2,867,119 2,513,435 
1,113,104 6,397,516 2,275,920 931,723 
129,432 3,144,124 
3,983,562 591,499 1,581,712 


shows the annual import from the four chief countries 


supply, and also the aggregate import from all countries: 


Import of Specie into the United States for 27 years. 


England. 
1821 645,529 
1822 99,811 
1823 282,822 
1824 149,164 
1825 22,888 
1826 122,216 
1827 33,111 
1828 20,902 
1829 39,826 
1830 144,231 
1831 130,830 
1832 83,639 
1833 31,963 
1834 5,821,256 
1835 1,303,438 
1836 2,322,920 
1837 116,299 
1838 9,009,277 
1839 1,420,092 
1840 303,406 
1841 580,500 
1842 205,930 
1843 14,305,952 
1844 1,131,909 
1845 180,848 
1846 723,771 
1847 19,462,004 


Mexico. 


308,109 
2,603,103 
2,860,409 
4,005,955 
3,853,880 
4,343,746 
4,703,746 
4,464,434 
3,626,704 
4,477,287 
6,927,254 
8,343,181 
4,537,418 
4,730,988 
2,689,455 
2,273,548 
3,458,892 
1,938,083 
1,342,907 
2,106,663 
1,780,269 

960,957 
699,553 
327,208 


France. 
964,658 
91,902 
139,309 
124,943 
24,646 
193,069 
164,347 
60,043 
20,052 
62,229 
54,904 
20,967 
60,233 
1,656,408 
550,012 
4,841,004 
1,054,503 
5,240,312 
150,129 
1,129,249 
267,848 
232,410 
2,641,057 
693,192 
134,245 
108,708 
1,253,506 


Cuba. 
1,163,258 
590,169 
271,764 
1,102,345 
545,164 
408,506 
478,590 
578,528 
363,820 
362,082 
181,774 
92,065 
93,869 
601,031 
266,356 
112,518 
1,648,110 
406,624 
201,314 
548,163 
134,909 
235,740 
655,205 
166,986 
528,168 
509,988 
379,150 


Total. 
3,064,890 
3,369,846 
5,097,896 
8,399,905 
6,150,765 
6,880,956 
8,157,030 
7,789,740 
4,703,612 
8,152,964 
7,305,945 
5,907,504 
6,524,261 

16,203,550 
13,131,447 
13,400,881 
10,471,414 
17,747,116 
5,595,176 
8,882,813 
4,988,733 
4,087,016 


22,320,305 


4,830,429 
3,070,242 
3,777,732 


24,121,289 
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STATISTICS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, 


The number of patients admitted within the year has been 478 pay, 1068 
poor; total, 1546. Total number under treatment, 1681; number of patients 
discharged, 1524; number of patients remaining, 157 ; average number of pay 
patients for the year, 33; average number of poor patients, 109; total average, 
142. Average time each patient was under treatment was 30.70 days. Average 
cost per week of each patient, $2.55. 
Of the 1546 patients admitted, there were— 
Male. Female. Total. 


Infants born in the Hospital = - - . 31 26 57 
Under 18 years ofage_ - - - - 121 43 164 
Unmarried adults’ - - - : -. 74 139 852 
Married “ - - - - - 265 114 379 
Widows and widowers - - - - 52 40 92 
Unknown - - - - - - 1 1 2 


Total - - - - - - 1183 363 1546 

Nativity of Patients —Born in the United States, 627; Canada, 2; Nova Sco- 
tia, 3; West Indies, 1; England, 69; Scotland, 23; Wales, 4; Ireland, 702; 
Germany, 64; France, 14; Spain, 1; Portugal, 2; Italy, 4; Switzerland, 1; 
Norway, 3; Sweden, 10; Denmark, 1; Prussia, 2; Poland, 1; Finland, 1 
—- 1; Holland, 1; Madeira, 1; South America, 4; New Holland, 1; Africa, 

; Unknown, 2. Total, 1546. 

The number of patients treated and maintained w holly at the expense of the 
institution, the past year, has been 1163; which is an increase of 126 over last 
year, and ‘of 285 over any previous year since the establishment of the Hospital. 

Since the last annual report, the west wing of the Hospital, which was for- 
merly the insane department, has been thoroughly remodeled, so as to accom- 
modate the female medical and surgical patients ; and it will compare favorably, 
in point of comfort and convenience, with any similar establishment in the 
country, or perhaps in the world; hat, in consequence of the limited resources 
of the institation, not more than half of each ward has been occupied, although 
suitable cases—enough to have filled the wing—have presented themselves: it 
will, however, be seen that there has been an increase of 75 female patients 
over those of last year, and an increase of patients of all classes of 290. 

The room which now contains the medical library having become inade- 
quate for its accommodation, the large front room in the second story of the 
centre building, 61 feet long by 23° wide, formerly occupied as the female 
medical ward, has been handsomely fitted ‘up for its reception ; the expense of 
which has been defrayed out of the “ medical fund,” arising from the sale of 
tickets of attendance on the practice of the house to medical students, and which, 
for many years, has been appropriated to the increase of the library. The ma- 
nagers of the Hospital will also hold their meetings in this room. 

The whole number of patients admitted into the Hospital from its establish- 
ment, in 1752, to fourth month 22, 1848, has been 45,884; of whom 26,101 
were poor people, maintained and treated at the expense of the institution. 

Of the above 45,884 patients there have been 





Cured - - - - - - - - - - 28,862 
Relieved - - Bol ee Peas oe Cis ee 
Removed by friende, or at their request - - - - 3,563 
Discharged as disorderly, oreloped - - -— - - 1,192 
Pregnant women delivered safely _ - a On 1,128 
Infants born in the Reyna, and ‘discharged i in health - 1,053 
Died - i aa ae ae. 


Remaining, 4th sneuth 22, 1848 : . > : . 157 





45,884 
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NEW YORK STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 






The Rochester Advertiser gives a synopsis of the Annual Report of the 
Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum, recently laid before the Legislature, 
which we copy below : 

The Report states that there are 380 single rooms for patients; 24 for their 
attendants ; 20 associated dormitories; 16 parlors; 12 dining rooms ; 24 washing 
rooms; 24 clothes rooms. The farm attached has 133 acres—and, excepting 
one head gardener, it is all cultivated by the insane. The whole amount ex- 
pended has been (from the commencement) *143,000,—%2 per week is the 
price for the public patients, and from $2,50 to S4 per week for pay patients. 






















At the close of the last year the number o! patients in the Asylum was: 
Total. Men. Women. 

374 177 187 

Amitted during the year, 428 219 209 

Total number in the course of the year 802 406 396 





Of this number there have been: 















Total. Men. Women. 
Discharged, recovered 187 102 85 
“ improved 70 33 37 
- unimproved 25 13 12 
Died 48 27 21 









Total discharges for the year 330 175 155 
Remaining in the Asylum, Nov. 30, 1847 472 231 241 
The following table exhibits the season of the year when the patients are 
supposed to have been attacked with insanity, showing that more of them have 
become so in the month of May than in any other month: 










January 106 | July 126 
February 100 | August 122 
March 146 | September 133 
April 119 | October 153 
May 155 | November 115 
June 146 | December 101 





Among the male inmates there are 346 farmers, 49 merchants, 44 scholars, 
and 17 attorneys, 1 military officer, and 1 editor. Among the females there 
are 40 school girls, 34 milliners, and 11 mantua makers. Of the total number, 
746 were married ; 760 single, 70 widows, and 33 widowers. Of the supposed 
causes of derangement, the following table is given: 















Men. Women. 
Ill-health 112 186 
Loss of property 50 29 
Excessive study 34 6 
Intemperance 47 3 
Disappointment in love 13 16 
Abuse of husband 24 
Want of occupation 2 
i Neighborhood difficulty 1 
t Excessive use of snuff 1 
E Lawsuit 1 


By that part of the report touching the regulations of the Institution, we per- 
ceive that the attendants are required, if they receive insult and abusive lan- 
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guage to keep cool, forbear to recriminate, threaten or dictate in the language of 
authority. Violent hands are never to be laid on a patient under any provoca- 
tion. A blow is never to be returned. 

The report states as a singular fact that in the past year, by a table accurately 
kept, it is ascertained that there have been an unusual number of murders in 
the State, and especially in the city of New York—double the number that occurred 
in 1846. None in the four northern counties. 


STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM, CRIME, AND IGNORANCE. 


The population of Sweden amounts to about 3,500,000 souls, and has only 
3 mendicants in every 400 persons; while in Norway they reckon 5 out of 
every 100; Denmark 4; in Wirtemburg 5; in Switzerland 10; in Italy 13; in 
France 15; and in the British islands collectively, 17; although in England 
separately there are only 10. In France, the number of foundlings supported 
at the expense of the state was, in 1844, 123,394, demanding an annual outlay 
of 6,707.829f. 12c., or 54f. 6c. a head. In Paris the charitable establishments 
afford relief to 95,000 paupers. At Berlin the number of mendicants has become 
doubled between 1822 and 1846; the number of families in that capital sup- 
ported by charity has increased from 2,990 to 3,445. In London it is computed 
that there are 25,000 persons who daily practice mendicity or robbery. 

It is stated in the Reformer, a French Journal, that in France out of a popula- 
tion of about thirty-three millions, there are now 4,000,000 persons clothed in 
rags ; 20,000.000 whe never wear shoes; 182,000 who never eat wheaten bread ; 
27,000,000 who cannot get wine to drink—not drugged, as here—31,000 too 
poor to afford sugar ; 31,000,000 forced to abstain from the use of meat. 

The following account of crime and ignorance in London is from the corre- 
spondent of the National Intelligencer. 

London is a wonderful aggregated mass of mankind, and must be supposed 
to contain a full proportion of their folly and wickedness; but when the police 
returns inform us that in the year 1847 sixty-two thousand persons were taken 
into custody in the metropolis for crimes and offences of all sorts, we are struck 
with the melancholy fact that this is very little less than one out of every thirty- 
two of the entire population. Out of this number, probably, about one-half 
were discharged, that being the proportion of the preceding year, whilst only 
about five thousand would be committed fortrial. It is a gratifying circumstance 
that crime appears to have been gradually on the decrease in London since the 
establishment of the new police. In 1832 the number of persons taken into 
custody was 77,543; in 1836, 63.384; in 1846, 62,834; and last year 62,000, 
of whom 41,500 were males, and 20,500 females. The charges of drunken- 
ness have materially decreased. In 1831 the number was 23,788, whilst in 
1846 it was only 17,563. We wish we could say that ignorance, the parent of 
crime, was proportionally decreasing, but the appalling fact is on record that out 
of the 41,500 males taken into custody last year, 13,000 were totally ignorant of 
even the rudiments of learning, and that only 150 could read and write well. 
Of the 20,500 women taken into custody, 9,000 could neither read nor write, 
and only 14 could read and write well. 


DEBT OF FIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


The following is from an exchange paper, and it shows the indebtedness, the 
population and revenue of five principal governments of Europe. 

Enetanp.— Debt, $4,000,000,000. 

Revenue, #200,000,000. 

Population, 28,000,000. 
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France.--Debt, 5780,000,000. 
Revenue, $192.000.000. 
Population, 35,000,000. 


individual of her population. 
Russ1a.——Debt, 3300,000,000. 
= enue, $86,000,000. 
opulation, 50,000,000. 


Austria.— Debt, $300,000,000. 
Revenne, $100.000,000. 
Population, 37,000,000. 


Prussta —Debt, $100,000,000. 
Revenue, $40,000,000. 
Population, 15,000,000. 






RELIGIOUS 





TIONS. 


British and Foreign Bible Society - 
Church Missionary Society - - 


Church Pastoral Aid Society - - 
British andi Foreign School Society 
Religious Tract Society - - - 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
London Missionary Society - - 
Baptist ‘i - - 
London City Mission - - - 
Methodist New Connection Mission 
Newfoundland School Society - 


Colonial Church Society - - 
i Foreign Aid Society - - : 
; Home Missionary Society -  - 
i Irish Evangelical Society - - 
F Colonial Missionary Society -  - 
Naval and Military Bible Society - 
Christian Instruction Society - - 
Indigent Blind Visiting Society - 
Protestant Association — - en..& 
Sunday School Union - . 


Adult Deaf and Dumb Institution - 


Statistics. — Religious. 


De t over three times her revenue, and $6 to every soul. 


Debt three times over her revenue, and £9 to every soul. 


Making a debt twice and a half over her revenue, and $7 to each soul. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
RECEIPTS OF ENGLISH RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Society for Building and Repairing Churches 


London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews 
British Society for Propagating the Gospel amongst the Jews 
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Making a debt thirteen times greater than the revenue, and an indebtedness 
equal to about $142 to every mau, woman aud child of her population. 


Making a debt four times greater than her revenue, and equal to $22 to each 


A table is here presented of the respective incomes of the various benevolent 
and religious societies of England, collected from the Jast annual reports, and 
calculated upon an average ot the last three years. 
$517,000 


522,000 
457,000 
405,000 
108,000 
202,000 
67,000 
256,000 
522,000 
337,000 
226,000 
103,000 
13,000 
18,000 
226,000 
103,000 
18,000 
23,620 
36,000 
112.000 
112,000 
112.000 
2,700 
2,900 
6,700 
7,200 
4,000 
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British and Foreign Sailor’s Society - $5,400 

“ “« Anti-Slavery Society 8,425 
Orphan Working School eee 56,250 
New Infant Orphan Asylum - -~— - 12,600 
Clergy Orphan Corporation - - - 20,550 
Friends of Foreigners in distress - - 11,250 
Trinitarian Bible Society - - - 6,700 


RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN SOCIETIES. 


American Tract Society, receipts of last year - - - $237,296 
“ 1g No. of pages circulated - - 211,730,285 
American Home Missionary, receipts last year - - - $140,497 
_ expenditures - - : - 139,233 
American Bible Society, receipts last year - as” $254,377 
a as Bibles and Testaments distributed 655,066 
American 8. School Union, receipts - - - - - $137,468 
“ a expenditures - - -— = 137,296 


During the year 1847-8 the receipts of nearly all the societies show a de- 
crease, as compared with the preceding year—a circumstance attributed to the 
monetary pressure. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


From the minutes of the last General Assembly, just published, it appears 
that there are now in its connection— 


Synods - - att 23 | Ministers - - - - 1803 
Presbyteries - - - 117|Licentiates -  - - «= 250 
Churches -~— - - + 2459 | Candidates for Ministry - 373 


The increase in eight years in this (the Old School) division of the church 
has been 560 ministers, and 636 churches. The Assembly, at its last sessions, 
directed its missionaries to form three presbyteries and a synod in China, one 
presbytery in Western Africa, and one in the Creek Indian Nation. It had 
already a synod of three presbyteries in Northern India. 

The Board of Domestic Missions received contributions during the last year 
to the amount of $68,000, besides $6,000 for church extension, and employed 
460 missionaries. The Board of Foreign Missions $109,000, and sustained 16 
missions, embracing 101 persons, exclusive of native assistants. The Board ot 
Education received $35,000, and assisted 377 candidates for the ministry. The 
Board of Publication issued 167,500 copies of books and tracts in the year, and 
received, from sales and donations, $48,000. 

The Theological Seminary at Princeton had 147 students, and the one near 
Pittsburg 48. The former has 31 endowed scholarships, the latter 5. 

The Synod of New Jersey contains 158 ministers and 138 churches. The 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, which includes Trenton, has 38 ministers and 
28 churches. 


[From the Catholic Directory for 1848.] 
ROMAN CATHOLICS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The total number of churches and chapels in England and Wales is 545: of 
which 534 are in England, and 11 in Wales. The greatest number in any one 
county is in Lancashire, where there are 105; in Yorkshire, 61; in Stafford- 
shire, 36; in Middlesex, 24; in Warwickshire, 23; Northumberland, 22; Dur- 
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ham, 18; Cheshire, 17; Hampshire, Kent, and Leicestershire, 14 each; Lin- 
colnshire, 12; Somersetshire and Worcestershire, each 11; Dorsetshire and 
Gloucestershire, each 10. In Scotland there are 85 churches and chapels, be- 
sides 22 stations, where the Roman Catholie service is performed—making a 
grand total of churches and chapels in Great Britain of 630. In England there 
are ten Roman Catholic colleges, viz:—St. Edmund’s, Hertfordshire ; St. Peter’s, 
St. Paul’s, and St. Gregory’s, Somersetshire ; Stoneyhurst, Lancashire ; St. Mary’s, 
Staffordshire ; St. Cuthbert’s Ushaw, Durham; St. Lawrence, Yorkshire; St. Ed- 
ward’s, Lancashire ; St. Mary’s, Derbyshire; College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Leicestershire. In Scotland, one college, viz:—St. Mary’s Blaris, Kin- 
cardineshire. In Great Britain there are 38 convents and 11 monasteries; of 
the convents, 12 are in London. There are also 806 missionary priests, including 
the bishops; 680 of these are in England, 27 in Wales, and 99 in Scotland. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN NEW JERSEY. 


It appears by the following brief passage from Bishop Doane’s address at the 
late 65th annual convention, that the diocese has been signally prospered during 
the period that he has presided over it. 

“The eighteen clergymen of 1832, are sixty-one; the twenty-nine Churches 
are now forty-nine—T'wenty-nine churches have been built, and one-third of 
that number have been wellnigh rebuilt. Nine parsonage houses have been 
added. The revival and increase, thus noted, I ascribe, under God, to the in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, of the undertakings for Christian education, in 
which | have, for eleven years, been engaged. And under God, I rely, for the 
continuance of this revival and the extension of this increase, on the prosperity 
of the two institutions, now in successful operation at Burlington. Burlington 
College is intended for the training up of pastors. It is designed, also, as a 
central home for missionary deacons. When, in a few years more, these pur- 
poses shall be fulfilled, the diocese will have no want of clergy, of a proper 
spirit. There are already there five priests and six young men preparing for 
the ministry. Ten years, with God to bless us, will double, from that source 
alone, the present numbers of our clergy. 


FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has, within the period of eighteen years, 
increased its operations nearly threefold. The number of copies of the Scrip- 
tures distributed in 1830, was 434,422; in 1848 it was 1,124,067. The receipts 
of the year ending March, 1848, were £90,146. The total sum applicable to 
the purposes of the Society was £43,956. The receipts for Bibles and Testa- 
ments amounted to £46,189, the issues of the Society for the year amounting to 
1,124,067, viz., from the depositories at home, 837,631; from depots abroad, 
286,706. The total issues of the Society now amount to 20,865,837. The ex- 
penditure during the past year has been £105,042, being £14,896 beyond ihe 
receipts. The liabilities of the Society now extend to £41,800. The Berlin 
Bible Society and its auxiliaries have circulated 1,440,000 copies since its first 
institution, besides 300,000 New Testaments and 12,000 Bibles, which have 
been issued, through the liberality of the sovereign and of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, to the Prussian army. The Saxon Bible Society circulated last 
year 7,560 copies, and had an income of £1,100. The Swedish Society has issued 
altogether 145,333 Bibles, and 450,757 New Testaments; but, inclusive of the 
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edition set on foot by the British and Foreign Bible Society in London, its issues 
have amounted to 888,432 copies of the Holy Scripture. In France the num- 
ber circulated last year was 128,113 copies. The Protestant Bible Society in St. 
Petersburgh has been so thwarted by official and other hiuderances, that it could 
not succeed in circulating more than 7,500 copies last year, including 3,950 
copies provided at the expense of the American Bible Society. 


A London paper gives the following statement of the religious condition of the 
world. 

1. There are in the world about 800,000,000 of souls. 

Of these Christianity is professed by Roman Catholics 80,000.000 

Protestants - - - - - - - - 70,000,000 

Greek Church - - + + = «= «© - 50,000,000 


. 200,000,000 


2. There are, who never hear the Gospel, Jews blinded by 

unbelief - = - ee ce - - - - 5,000,000 
Mahommedans, deluded by the false prophet, - - - 140,000,000 
Pagans, sunk in idolatry and superstition - - - 450,000,000 


600,000,000 


3. Amongst these 600,000,000 there are only about 1400 Protestant mission- 
aries, independent of native catechists and schoolmasters, and including those 
of America, Great Britain and the Continent of Europe, or one missionary to 
every 428.571 persons. 

4. The entire sum of money raised by the churches of Great Britain for mis- 
sionary purposes is about £350,000, and by those of America £150,000; making 
together £500,000; a sum only equal to the annual gifts of idolaters at Kalee’s 
temple at Calcutta. 

5. If every Sabbath scholar in Great Britain would collect only one penny per 
week for Christian missions, it would raise £433,333 6s. 8d. per year; which 
divided amongst the different missionary societies, would enable them to print 
twice as many books, establish twice as many schools, support twice as many 
missionaries, and occupy twice a8 many stations. 

6. Of the heathen world, 

30,000,000 die every year; 
54.794 die every day ; 
2,283 die every hour; 
38 die every minute. 

At this rate, 36,860,000,000 have died during the Christian era, and 6,540,- 

000,000 since the Reformation. 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 
COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We have prepared, with as much accuracy as possible, from present data, a 
table of the colleges in the Union, with the number of students and the Libra- 
ries. The numbers vary every year; as, for instance, by the report of the Re- 
gents in New York, the students in the colleges of the State were, in 1846, 688; 
in 1847, 957, It is said that 10 of the colleges are under Baptist influence, 8 
under Episcopal, 13 Methodist, 12 Roman Catholic, and the remainder Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian. 
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States. Number. Students. Vols.in Libraries. 
Maine - 2 215 31,860 
New Hampshire 1 197 16,500 
Vermont - - 274 17,054 
Massachusetts 703 96,500 
Rhode Island 146 26,000 
Connecticut 621 64,949 
New York 957 57,000 
New Jersey 331 23,500 
Pennsylvania 817 50.070 
Delaware 112 3,600 
Maryland 390 22,500 
District of Columbia 165 29,200 
Virginia - - 727 34,500 
North Carolina 223 15,850 
South Carolina 200 18.000 
Georgia - - 286 15.000 
Alabama - 370 17,200 
Louisiana 217 2,150 
Tennessee 612 20,216 
Kentucky 560 22,300 
Ohio : 684 34,899 
Indiana - 531 5.065 
Illinois - 160 3,300 
Missouri - 430 16,900 
Michigan 102 7,000 
Iowa - 
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Total 10,030 651,113 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Name. Place. Denomination. Students 
in 1847. 

Bangor Theol. Seminary, Bangor, Me. Congregational, 36 
Theological Seminary, Concord, N. H. Methodist, 

Gilmanton Theol. Seminary, Gilmanton, N. H. Congre; gational, 23 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. Cc ongregational, 86 
Divinity School, Harv. Univ., Cambridge, do. Cong. Unitarian, 35 
Theological Institution, Newton, do. Baplist, 33 
Theol. Dep. Yale College, New Haven, Conn. Congregational, 53 
Theol. Inst. of Connectic ut, East Windsor, do. Congregational, 29 
Theol. Inst. Epise. Church, New York, N. Y. Prot. Episcopal, 61 
Union Theol. Seminary, New York, do. Presbyterian, 112 
Theol. Sem. of Auburn, Auburn, do. Presbyterian, 71 
Hamilton Lit. and Th. Inst. Hamilton, do. Baptist, 38 
Hartwick Seminary, Hartwick, do. Lutheran, 5 
Theol. Sem. As. Ref. Ch., Newburgh, do. Ass. Reformed Ch. 11 
Theol. Sem. Dutch Ref. Ch., N. Brunswick, N.J. Dutch Reformed, 36 
Theol. Sem. Presbyt. Ch., oe do. Presbyterian, 146 
Sem. Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa. Evangelical Luth., 26 
German Reformed, York, do. German Ref. Ch., 20 
Western Theol. Seminary, Alleghany T. do. Presbyterian, 54 
Theological School, Canonsburg, do. Associate Ch., 30 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburg, do. Associate Ref., 19 
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Union Theol. Seminary, 


Virginia Baptist Seminary, 
Southern Theol. Seminary, 


Theological Seminary, 


Furman Theol. Seminary, 
Southwest Theol. Seminary, 


Lane Seminary, 


Theol. Dep. Ken. College, 
Theol. g Wes. Res. Coll., 
h 


Granville Theol. Dep., 


Oberlin Theol. Dep., 
Indiana Theol. Seminary, 
Alton Theol. Seminary, 


Place. 


Cambridge, Mass., 
New Haven, Conn., 
Princeton, N. J., 
Carlisle, Pa., 
Williamsburg, Va., 
Charlottesville, Va., 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Lexington, Ky., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Bloomington, Ind., 


Fairfax co., Va. 
Prince Ed.co., do. 
Richmond, do. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Lexington, do. 
Fairfield Dis., do. 
Maryville, Tenn. 
Cineinnaii, Ohio, 
Gambier, do. 
Hudson, do. 
Granville, do. 
Oberlin, do. 

S. Hanover, Ind. 
Upper Alton, Il. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Harvard University, 
Yale College, - 
College of New Jersey, 
Dickinson College, - 


William and Mary College, 


University of Virginia, 


Quarterly Register and Magazine. 
Epis. Theol. School of Va., 


Prot. Episeopal, 
Presbyterian, 
Baptist, 
Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, 
Baptist, 
Presbyterian, 
Presbyterian, 
Prot. Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, 
Baptist, 
Presbyterian, 
Presbyterian, 


Baptist, 


Professors. Students. 
- 102 
- 52 
rm 6 
32 


North Carolina University, 


Alabama University, 


Transylvania University, 


Cincinnati College, 


Indiana State University, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Name. 


Maine Medical School, 

N. H. Medical School, 
Castleton Med. College, 
Vermont Medical College, 
Med. School Har. Univ., 
Berkshire Med. School, 
Med. Inst. Yale College, 
Coll. Phys. and Sur. N. Y. 
Med. Inst. Geneva Coll., 
Med. Faculty Univ. N. Y., 
Albany Medical College, 
Med. Dep. Univ. Penn., 
Jefferson Med. College, 
Med. Dep. Penn. College, 
Franklin Medica) Coll., 
Med. School Univ. Md., 
Washington Med. Coll., 
Med. Schoo! Columb. Coll., 
Med. Schoo} Univ. Va., 
Richmond Med. College, 
Winchester Med. College, 
Med. Coll. State of S. C., 
Med. College of Georgia, 
Med. Coll, of Louisiana, 


Place. 


Brunswick, 
Hanover, 
Castleton, 
Woodstock, 
Cambridge, 
Pittsfield, 
New Haven, 
New York, 
Geneva, 
New York, 
Albany, 
Philadelphia, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Baltimore, 

do. 
Washington, 
Charlottesville, 
Richmond, 
Winchester, 
Charleston, 
Augusta, 
New Orleans, 


81 

50 
104 

96 
164 
103 

52 
219 
158 
410 
114 
411 
493 

60 


100 
25 
40 
45 
75 


158 
115 
30 
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Prof. Stu. Graduates. 


Lects. com. 


February 15th. 
Ist or 2d Th. Aug. 
4th Thurs. in Aug. 
Ist Th. in March. 
Ist Wed. in Nov. 
Ist. Th. in Sept. 
830 6w.aft.3d Th. Aug. 
852 Ist Mon. in Nov. 
98 Ist Tues. in Oct. 
597 Last Mon. in Oct. 
58 1st Tues. in Oct. 
4774 1st Mon. in Nov. 
1232 Ist Mon. in Nov. 
Ist Mon. in Nov. 
2d Mon. in Oct. 
October 31st. 
Ist Mon. in Nov. 
81 1st Mon. in Nov. 
Ist Mon. in Oct, 
14 Ist Mon. in Nov. 
Ist Mon. in Oct. 
2d Mon. in Nov. 
2d Mon. in Nov. 
3d Mon. in Nov. 


581 
735 
555 
332 
547 
473 


909 
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Name. Place. Prof. Stu. Graduates. Lects. com. 

Memphis Med. College, Memphis, Ten., 7 

Med. Dep. Transy!. Univ., Lexington, 7 214 1351 Ist Mon. in Nov. 
Louisville Med, Inst., Louisville, 6 242 53 1st Mon. in Nov. 
West’n Reserve Med. Coll., Cleveland, Ohio, 8 216 96 Ist Wed. in Nov. 
Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati, 8 130 331 Ist Mon. in Nov. 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, III., 6 70 16 Ist Mon. in Nov. 
Med. Dep. of Kemp Coll., St. Louis, Mo., 9 75 19 Last week in Oct. 
Med. Coll. St. Louis Univ., do. 8 50 14 Ist Mon. in Nov. 
Willoughby Med. College, Willoughby, 6 126 57 Last Mon. in Oct. 
Med. Coll. Missouri Univ., Columbia, 7 92 Ist Mon. in Nov. 


Buffalo Med. College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The population of the United States in 1840, according to the census, was 
17,062,566. From the same census we gather the following particulars of the 
state of education at that time: 


There were Colleges, Academies and Grammar schools 3,421 
Students and pupils” - - - - - . 181,509 
Primary schools - - - - . - 47,207 
Scholars . - - - - - - 1,845,113 
Pupils at public charge - - - . - 468,323 
White persons over twenty-one years of age who could not 
read and write - - - - - - 549,905 
Of these there were in the New England states - - 13,041 
“ “ ‘« Middle states - - - 102,459 
" ? ‘¢ Southern states . - - 168.031 ' 
s “ «South-Western states - - 100,901 
” * “North-Western states - - 165,463 


To illustrate the distribution of the means of instruction in this country, we 
insert a table which exhibits the occupations of the parents of the pupils in the 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 

Accountant, 1; Agent, 1; Attorneys, 2; Bakers, 3; Blacksmiths, 1; Book- 
binder, 1; Bookseller, 1; Bricklayers, 3; Button maker, 1; Cabinet maker, 1 ; 
Chairmaker, 1; Chemist, 1; Clergymen, 2; Clerks, 6; Confectioner, 1; Con- 
veyancer, 1; Cooper, 1; Cordwainers, 3; Dentist, 1; Distiller, 1; Farmers, 3; 
Gentlemen, 1; Grocers, 7; Gunsmith, 1; Hatter, 1; Ice Dealer, 1; Innkeeper, 
1; Iron Founder, 1; Jeweler, 1; Laborers, 2; Machinist, 1; Manufacturers, 
6; Mariner, 1; Merchants, 6; Milliner, 1; Paper box maker, 1; Pavers, 2; 
Physicians, 2; Plumber, 1; Printers, 2; Saddlers, 3; Seamstresses, 2; Ship- 
wright, 1; Stone Cutters, 2; Storekeepers, 10; Tailors, 8; Tallow Chandler, 1; 
Tin-Smiths, 2; Weavers, 3; Wheelwrights, 2; Widows, 7. 

We cannot forego the occasion to remark of this institution that it is one of 
the best in the Union, and in its order will be hereafter properly noticed. 

The following is taken from a notice issued by Hon. Wm. Slade, Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Agent of the Board of National Popular Education, May 30, 
1848: 

The Board of National Popular Education was organized at Cleaveland, in 
the State of Ohio, in April 1847. Its concerns are managed by twenty-five 
Directors, citizens of that State. Ex-Governor Morrow, President; Judge Me 
Lean of the Supreme Court of the United States, and Judge Lane, of Sandusky, 
Vice-Presidents. An Executive Committee of five, residents of Cleveland, of 
which Dr. Aiken is Chairman. 

The object of the Board is to aid the cause of Popular Education, by inviting 
the services of competent Female Teachers; collecting them periodically, for 
the purpose of carrying them through a short course of preparatory training, and 
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transferring them to portions of the country where good teachers are wanted, 
and where the Board shall have secured for them employment and a compe- 
tent support. 

The Board have sent out eighty-five teachers, namely, thirty-two from the 
State of Massachusetts; twenty-three from Vermont; nine from Maine; eight 
from New Hampshire; five from Connecticut; four from New York ; three from 
Rhode Island: and one from Pennsylvania. Twenty-seven have been sent to 
Indiana; twenty-seven to Illinois; eight to Michigan ; seven to lowa; six to 
Wisconsin ; four to Tennessee; two to Kentucky; two to Western Pennsylva- 
nia; one to Ohio; and one to North Carolina. 

The teachers thus sent, have been collected, for preparation, in three classes, 
—the first at Albany, and the last two at Hartford, Connecticut, where arrange- 
ments have been made for the reception and preparation of future classes. 

It is proposed to collect a fourth class, at Hartford, in August, and send them 
out in October next. They will be carried through a preparatory course of six 
weeks, under competent instructors. 


From the Christian Observer. 


EDUCATION AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 


The Cherokees have appropriated a sum of money to be a Permanent Fund, 
the interest of which is to be applied to the purposes of Education. This money 
is deposited in the Treasury of the United States—The Nation is divided into 
eight districts, (or counties.) and in each district there are located from two to 
four common schools, according to the density of the population, and the wants 
of the inhabitants. 

A neighborhood, to be entitled to the privilege of a school, must provide a 
comfortable school-house, and furnish an average atiendance of 25 scholars. 
Books and stationery are at the public expense. As the Cherokees live by 
agriculture, and are consequently much scattered, they labor under the same 
disadvantage that the Southern and Western States generally do, in supporting 
common schools. There are at present twenty-one free schools in active ope- 
ration, besides those at the several mission stations. This is among a population 
of from fifteen to twenty thousand. Teachers are examined with respect to 
qualifications, and receive a salary of $33 per month, out of which they pay 
their board, amounting to probably $6 per month. If I mistake not, there are 
very few country public schools in any part of the United States that pay their 
teachers so much. In addition to the above-mentioned common po La two 
high schools have lately been established by law—one for males, the other for 
females. The buildings for these high schools, which are now in course of 
erection, are substantial brick edifices, two stories high, with piazzas twelve 
feet wide, and a colonnade supporting the roof ou three sides. The buildings 
are in the shape of the letter tf and occupy a ground plan of 104 feet square. 
They are intended to accommodate 100 caine each, who board in the same 
building. The buildings will probably cost fifteen or twenty thousand dollars 
each. It is expected that these high schools will be in operation in the course 
of a year or eighteen mouths. s 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


We have before us some statistics upon this subject, from which we copy: 
IGNORANCE. 


1st. Unable to read and write - - - 16,825,000 
2d. Able to read and not to write - - - 7,007,000 
3d. Reading and writing, but incorrectly - 6,968,000 
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INSTRUCTION. 


4th. Reading and writing correctly = - - - - 2.430.000 
5th. Having the elements of classical education - 735,000 
6th. Having completed their classical studies, - - 315,000 





Total - - © = = © = «©  45400,000 


Of these, however, the following calculation show not one quarter are en- 
titled to vote in the coming election: 


The number of females in France is - - - 17,232,000 
Under 21 years of age be a Uae 8,087,000 
Of 21 years of age, or above— 
The total of the male populationis - - - - 17,168.008 
Under 21 years of age - - - - - - 8,252,000 
Of,orabove 2l yearsofage - - - - - 8,916,000 
There are, therefore, 8.916,000 votes, who are thus divided: 
ist. The working classes and paupers - - - 6,585,000 
2d. Manufacturing, trading, and agricultural capitalists 927,000 
3d. Learned professions, and independent incomes - 425,000 
4th. Paid officials, army, navy, and pensioners - = - 976,000 
ee ee ae ela 8,916,000 


Of the 6,585,000 belonging to the first class, 5,519,000 are in a state of igno- 
rance, most of them unable to read and write; and in the fourth class there is 
also a sad deficiency of knowledge, as out of 1000 recruits, 500 do not know 
their alphabet. 

This we admit, is not a very favorable pictufe ; and yet we hope for the best. 
Nay, we believe that France will be able to maintain her exalted position, will 
stand before the world liberalized, redeemed, and disenthralied.—Bicknell’s 


Report. 


COMMON OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The following rapid sketch of the history, organization and present condition 
of the Common and Public Schools of the New England States, is compiled 
from materials placed at our disposal by H. Barnard, Esq., Commissioner of 
Public Schools in Rhode Island. We have only room fora part in this number. 
Mr. Barnard, it is understood, is preparing for the press a work on the subject of 
Popular Education in the United States—an undertaking for which he is emi- 
nently qualified. 

1. MASSACHUSETTS. 


In regard to common schools, New England may justly claim. as is eloquently 
said by Mr. Webster in his Plymouth Oration in 1822, a merit of a peculiar 
character. ‘She early adopted and has constantly maintained the principle, 
that it is the undoubted right, and the bounden duty of government, to provide 
for the instruction of all youth. That which is elsewhere left to chance, or to 
charity, we secure by law. For the purpose of public instruction, we hold 
every man subject to taxation in proportion to his property, and we look not to 
the question, whether he himself have, or have not, children to be benefitted 
by the education for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and liberal system 
of police, by which property, and life, and the peace of society are secured. 
We seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, by in- 
spiring a salutary and conservative principle of virtue and of knowledge in an 
early age. We hope to excite a feeling of respectability, and a sense of cha- 
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racter, by enlarging the capacity, and increasing the sphere of intellectual en- 
joyment. By general instruction, we seek, as far as possible, to purify the 
whole moral atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and to turn the 
strong current of feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of the law, and 
the denunciations of religion, against immorality and crime. We hope for a 
security beyond the law, and above the law, in the prevalence of enlightened 
and well-principled moral sentiment. We hope to continue and prolong the 
lime, when, in the villages and farm-houses of New-England, there may be 
undisturbed sleep within unbarred doors. And knowing that our government 
rests directly on the public will, that we may preserve it, we endeavor to give 
a safe and proper direction to that public will. We do not, indeed, expect all 
men to be philosophers or statesmen; but we confidently trust, and our expecta- 
tion of the duration of our system of government rests on that trust, that by the 
diffusion of general knowledge, and good and virtuous sentiments, the political 
fabric may be secure, as weil against open violence and overthrow, as against 
the slow but sure undermining of licentiousness.”” In this glory Massachusetts 
may rejoice, for her early, constant, intelligent and liberal interest which her 
legislature and people have manifested from the first foundation of the govern- 
ment.’ 

The foundation of a College, and the instruction of all the children in the 
English tongue, the capital laws, and the grounds and principles of religion were 
among the first objects of attention in the Massachusetts colony. In the Colony 
Laws, under the date of 1642, we find the following enactment: 

“ Whereas, through the good hand of God upon us, there js a college founded 
in Cambridge, in the county of Middlesex, called Harvard College, for the en- 
couragement whereof this court hath given the sum of four hundred pounds, 
and also the revenue of the ferry betwixt Charlestown and Boston; and that the 
well ordering and managing of the said college is of great concernment; It is, 
therefore, ordered, that the Governor and Deputy, and all the magistrates within 
the jurisdiction, together with the teaching elders of Cambridge, Watertown, 
Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury, and Dorchester, and the president of the college, 
shall have power to establish statutes and constitutions for the instituting, guid- 
ing, and furthering of the members thereof in piety, morality, and learning, and 
also to manage the revenues.” 

In May 1642, the legislature gave their attention to domestic education. 


“‘ Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular behoof and benefit 
to any commonwealth; and whereas many parents, and masters are too in- 
dulgent and negligent of their duty in that kind: 


It is therefore ordered by this court and the authority thereof, That the selectmen 
of every town in the several precincts and quarters where they dwell, shall 
have a vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors, to see, first, that none 
of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their families, as not to en- 
deavor to teach by themselves or others, their children and apprentices so much 
learning, as may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and know- 
ledge of the capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect 
therein; also, that all masters of families do, once a week at least, catechise 
their children and servants in the grounds and principles of religion, and if any 
be unable to do so much, that then, at the least, they procure such children or 
apprentices to learn some short orthodox catechism, without book, that they 
may be able to answer to the questions that shall be propounded to them out of 
wich catechisms by their parents or masters, or any of the selectmen, where 
they shall call them to a trial of what they have learned in this kind ; and further, 
that all parents and masters do breed and bring up their children and appren- 
tices in some honest lawful calling, labor or employment, either in husbandry or 
some other trade profitable for themselves and the commonwealth; if they will 
not nor can not train them up in learning, to fit them for higher employments ; 
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and if any of the selectmen, after admonition by them given to such masters of 
families, shall find them still negligent of their duty, in the particulars afore- 
mentioned, whereby children and servants become rude, stubborn and unruly, 
the said selectmen, with the help of two magistrates, shall take such children or 
apprentices from them, and place them with some masters for years, boys till 
they come to twenty-one, and girls eighteen years of age complete, which will 
more strictly look unto and force them to submit unto government, according to 
the rules of this order, if by fair means and former instructions they will not be 
drawn unto it.” 

And in 1654; “ Forasmuch as it appeareth by too much experience, that 
divers children and servants do behave themselves disobediently and disorderly 
towards their parents, masters, and governors, to the disturbance of families and 
discouragement of such parents and governors: It is ordered, that any magis- 
trate may sentence the offender to corporal punishment, by whipping or other- 
wise, not exceeding ten stripes.” 

The peculiar glory of Massachusetts is, that she led the way in establishing a 
system of common schools. Not to keep and maintain the schools required by 
law, has been an indictable offence in Massachusetts, since 1647. The follow- 
ing is an act of that year: 

“It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times, keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so in these latter times, by persuading them from the use of tongues, so 
that at least, the true sense and meaning of the original might be clouded with 
false glosses of saint seeming deceivers; and that learning may not be buried 
in the _— of our forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our endeavors : 

« Jt is therefore ordered by this court and authority thereof, That every township 
within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the number of 
fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town, to teach 
all such children as shall resort to him, to write and read, whose wages shall 
be paid, either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants 
in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those who order the pruden- 
tials of the town, shall appoint; provided, that those who send their children be 
not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them taught for in 
other towns. 

“ And it is further ordered, That where any town shall increase to the number 
of one hundred families or householders, they shal] set up a grammar school, 
the masters thereof being able to instruct youths, so far as they may be fitted 
for the university ; and if any town neglect the performance hereof, above one 
year, then every such town shall pay five pounds per annum, to the next such 
school, till they shall perform this order.” 

In 1789, all previous laws on the subject were revised and condensed in an 
Act with the following preamble: 

“ Whereas the Constitution of this Commonwealth hath declared it to be the 
duty of the General Court to provide for the education of youth; and whereas 
a general dissemination of knowledge and virtue is necessary to the prosperity 
of every State, and the very existence of a Commonwealth; it is enacted that 
schools be kept in all towns according to the number of families; and in towns 
of two hundred families, a grammar school ; and it is enjoined on all instructors 
of youth, to take diligent care, and to exert their best endeavors to impress on 
the minds of children and youth committed to their care and instruction, the 
= of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth, love to their country, 

umanity and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, 
moderation and temperance, and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society, and the basis upon which the republican constitution is struc- 
tured, and to endeavor to lead those under their care into a particular under- 
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standing of the tendency of the before-mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect 
a republican constitution, and to secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to 
— their future happiness; and the tendency of the opposite vices to slavery 
and ruin. 

In 1835, a “Common School Fund” was commenced by setting aside the 
avails from the sale of lands in Maine, belonging to Massachusetts, and from 
certain claims for military services on the United States government. 

In 1837 the Board of Education was established, with the following powers 
and duties: 

“The Board of Education shall prepare and lay before the Legislature in a 
printed form, on or before the second Wednesday of January annually, an ab- 
stract of the school returns received by the secretary of the Commonwealth; and 
the said Board of Education may appoint their own secretary, who shall receive 
a reasonable compensation for his services, not exceeding one thousand dollars 
per annum, and who shall, under the direction of the Board, collect information 
of the actual condition and efficiency of the Common Schools, and other means 
of popular education, and diffuse as widely as possible, throughout every part 
of the Commonwealth, information of the most approved and successful methods 
of arranging the studies and conducting the education of the young; to the end 
that all children in this Commonwealth, who depend on Common Schools for 
instruction, may have the best education which these schools can be made to 
impart. 

“The Board of Education, annually, shall make a detailed report to the Le- 
gislature of all its doings, with such + Sass I as their experience and reflec- 
tion may suggest, upon the condition and efficiency of our system of popular 
education, and the most practicable means of extending it.” 

The establishment of the Board of Education and the appointment by that 
Board of the Hon. Horace Mann, as Secretary, at that time President of the 
Senate, and in the front rank of the legal profession of Boston, marks an im- 
portant era in the history of the public schools of Massachusetts. 

In 1843, Mr. Mann, with the approbation of the Board of Education, visited 
Europe for the purpose of inspecting schools, and observing the practical work- 
ings of the school system of those governments which had done most in this 
field. The results of his visit were embodied in his Seventh Annual Report. 

In 1845, through the liberal donation of one thousand dollars for this purpose, 
by Hon. Edmund Dwight, Mr. Mann was enabled to hold four Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, or temporary Normal Schools, in different parts of the State, which were 
in session two weeks, and attended by upward of five hundred teachers. On 
the call of the Essex County Teachers’ Association, a State Convention of Teach- 
ers was held at Worcester, which resulted in the formation of the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Association of Teachers.” 

In the same year (1845) a memorial on behalf of certain friends of educa- 
tion in Boston and vicinity, was presented to the Legislature, offering the sum 
of five thousand dollars to be obtained by private subscription, on condition that 
the Legislature would give an equal sum for the purpose of erecting two Normal 
Schooi-Houses: one for the school at Westfield, and the other for that at Bridge- 
water. The proposition was accepted, and the grant made, and the schools 
henceforth designated State Normal Schools. 

In 1846, the sum of thirty-five hundred dollars a-year was placed at the dis- 

osal of the Board of Education to defray the expenses of holding Teachers’ 
[nstitutes in different parts of the State,—not more than two hundred dollars to 
be expended on auy one Institute. 


Outline of the System. 


Organization. 1. The State is recognized as imposing certain legal obligations 
on all the towns, as contributing to the means of supporting schools, and exer- 
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cising a general supervision through the Legislature and Board of Education. 
2. Towns (308), according to their population, must maintain free or common 
schools of different grades, and for longer or shorter portions of the year— 
provided, that every town must raise a sum equal to one dollar and twenty-five cents 
for each person between the ages of four and sixteen years of age, for the sup- 

ort of schoois, including only fuel, wages and board of teacher, and in which 
orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and 
good behavior, shall be taught for at least six months in the year, and they are 
clothed with al] the powers of taxation and supervision necessary to this object, 
and are subjected to a penalty for not exercising these powers. 3. School dis- 
tricts, or territorial subdivisions of the towns, when formed by the towns, and 
authorized by a vote of the town for this purpose, may elect their own local 
officers, raise money for building, furnishing and repairing school-houses, and 
providing apparatus, and school libraries. 4. Every inhabitant who has any 
voice in public affairs is recognized in the administration and benefits of the 
system. 5. Every child, white or colored, rich or poor. is entitled as a right, to 
all the privileges of the schools, and of the library of the district. 

Supervision. Beginning at the lowest series of officers, there is, 1. Prudential 
committee of one person for each district, if the town is divided into school 
districts. This commitiee is appointed by the legal voters of the town, or of the 
district, as may be determined on by the town. He must be a resident of the 
district, and must hire a teacher; see that the school-house is in good repair and 
condition ; provide fuel, and attend to all the local management of the school, 
subject to the regulations and requirements of the schoo] committee of the town. 
2. School committee of the town. Each town must choose annually, a com- 
mittee of three, five or seven members, to have the charge and superintendence 
of all the schools of the town. The apportionment of school money among the 
schools or districts; the examination and licensing of teachers: the visitation of 
every public schoo] monthly, during each season of schooling, one of which 
Visits must be within two weeks of its opening, and another within two weeks 
of its close; the regulation of text-books; and the presentation of a written re- 
port respecting their own doings, and the condition and improvement of all the 
public schools, annually, to the town, and to the Secretary of State, are devolved 
on this committee. They receive such compensation as the town may vote, not 
less than one dollar per day, for the time devoted to the duties of the office. 
3. State Board of Education. The Board is composed of the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and eight persons appointed by the Governor and Council, with 
the power of appointing their own Secretary. ‘The Secretary receives a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars, and the members of the Board are allowed their ex- 
penses. The powers of the Board, or their Secretary, are simply advisory, and 
their action on the schools results from the suggestions in their annual reports, 
and other communications, on the condition and improvement of the schools, 
which teachers, committees, districts, towns, or the Legislature are at liberty to 
adopt or reject. These reports are printed by the Legislature and distributed 
widely over the State. 

Teachers. No person can teach in the public schools, unless he has a certifi- 
cate of qualification from the schoo] committee of the town, in respect to moral 
character, literary qualifications, and capacity for the government of schools. 
To enable young men and young women to qualify themselves, there is in all 
of the large towns, a Town High School, open to all of the older and more ad- 
vanced scholars of such towns; Incorporated Academies, aided originally by 
the State for the purpose of giving a better education than the ordinary public 
schools; and three State Normal Schools, at West Newton, Bridgewater, and 
Westfield, open without charge for tuition, to such persons as wish to qualify 
themselves to teach in the schools of Massachusetts. These schools are under 
the direction of the Board of Education. 
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Grades of School. The lowest grade of schoo] which the poorest and smallest 
town or district in the commonwealth can keep, must give instruction in ortho- 
graphy, reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic and good behavior, 
for at least six months in the year. In the larger towns, containing over four 
hundred inhabitants, there must be a school in which the teacher, in addition 
to the branches above specified, must be competent to instruct in the Latin or 
Greek languages, and in general history, rhetoric and logic. Any two or more 
adjacent school districts may maintain a union school for the more advanced 
scholars of each district. 

District Libraries. The school districts in all the towns are supplied with 
libraries open to the children of the school, and the inhabitants generally of the 
districts, through which the work of self education can be carried on beyond 
the school-room, by individuals who have outgrown the same. 

Support. The support of the common schools is derived mainly - a town 
tax, assessed and collected like any other tax, and consists generally of an 
appropriation of a portion of the annual tax raised in the towns. The expenses 
of education may be apportioned thus: 1. Every parent ger books, sta- 
tionary, &e. 2. Every district provides school-houses and appendages, fuel, 
&c. 3. Every town provides for the compensation of the teachers, and for this 
purpose must raise at least one dollar and twenty-five cents for each person 
between four and sixteen years of age, in the jown. 4. The State has a school 
fund, amounting to $800,000, and its increase is limited to 1,000,000. A 
portion of its income thus far has been appropriated among the several towns 
for the purchase of school libraries. 

Modes of disseminating information. Every teacher must keep a register, in 
reference to attendance, studies, &c., which is open to parents and committees. 
The school committee report annually to the town, and their reports, unless 
printed, must be read in open town meeting. The same report must be for- 
warded to the Secretary of State, together with returns respecting the condition 
of the schools in more than twenty specified particulars. An abstract of these 
returns and reports is submitted to ke Teihters, and printed for gratuitous 
circulation among the committee of districts and towns, and public officers in 
the different towns. The Common School Journal, although a private enterprise, 
and unaided by the State, is a most important instrumentality in diffusing in- 
formation as tothe condition of the schools, and desirable improvements in their 
organization and management. 


Condition of the Common Schools in 1847-8. 


The following summary of the condition of the common schools in Massa- 
chusetis for 1847 is taken from the Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary (Hon. 
Horace Mann) of the Board of Education, published in January, 1848. 


Population of the State in 1840 ae eee ae SON RE 
Valuation of property - -— - “REVERS -  $299,878,329 31 
Number of towns - - - - - - - - - 308 
Number of public schools eR Mite BR Pk Bee hee 3,538 
Number of persons between the ages of four and sixteen - 209,919 
Number of scholars, of all ages, in all the public schools 1B ag 178776 
Average number of scholars in incorporated academies - - 4,220 

és me " private schools, not incorporated 26,785 
Average duration of the public schools, in months and days’ - 725 
Number of teachers employed in summer and winter oe pd 
male $32 46 
female 13 60 


Average wages paid per month, including value of board 
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Amount of money raised by tax for the support of schools, in- £662.870 
cluding only the wages of teachers and fuel en 


Amount of board and fuel contributed by parents” - - - 35,722 
Aggregate amount paid for tuition in incorporated academies - 60,260 

"6 unincorporated private schools 247,756 
Income of local school fund - -— = “are - - 17.536 
Income of surplus revenue appropriated to schools - - - 8,298 


The highest amount of money raised by tax, on the property of a 
town, for the education of each child between the ages of 4 


and 16, is, in Brookline - - - - . e ° 7 
The lowest amount do. is - - - - . . ‘ 1 
The average do. for the whole State - ° . re 3 


The amount raised by tax for the compensation of teachers was, 
2s 6s lS Se SS elle 
1841 - - - - - - - - - - 510,590 
at a a a 

The whole number of fernale teachers employed in all of the pub- 
lic schools in 1837 was - - - - - - - 3.591 
af “ 1847 “ - - * id > K~ 5,238 
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The following tables exhibit the eXpenditures for school-houses and other 
school purposes, by the city of Boston, for the last ten years, ending in May, 











1848 :-— 
Grammar Primary | Total for all the 
Schools. Schools. Schools, 
For new houses, rents, and repairs | $602,720 97 $236,026 10 $838,747 07 
MC ig ig ge og 27,622 12. 20,864 27 48,486 39 
Fnrifture - - te - - 17,589 96 10,855 32 28,415 28 
Salaries of teachers” - te 857,824 91 293.986 45 1,151,811 36 
Incidentals, eo gy eee 26,238 24 6,613 67 32,851 91 
Total- - - +  ~+/$1,531,996 20 $568,315 81'$2,100,312 01 


The following are the items of expenditures for public schools for the year 


ending May 1, 1848: 








| Grammar Primary Total for all the 

| Schools. Schools. | Schools. 
For new honses, rents, and repairs | $165.987 58 $52,848 71) $218,836 29 
Se ie. we eg 4,381 27 4,896 74| 9,277 95 
Furniture and Apparatus - - | 4,439 46 3,584 08) 8,023 54 
Salaries : - - - =| 114,925 80 47,950 64) 162,876 44 
Incidentals - - - - - | 2,228 75 763 83} 3,092 59 

| 

Total- - - + =| $291,962 86$110,044 00} $102,966 81 


(To be continued in the next number.) 
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(ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS.) 


SKETCH OF THE EARL OF BELLOMONT, 


Governor of New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
1695 —1701.* 


The revolution of 1688, which ended in the expulsion of the race 
of Stuarts from the throne of England, was hailed with joy by the 
people of the northern British colonies. In New England they rose 
en masse upon their governor, and imprisoned him in his own fortress ; 
and in New York, a gallant people, stimulated by their wrongs and 
the example of the citizens of Boston, seized upon the forts, and 
proclaimed the accession of William and Mary. In this latter 
colony, however, it was the occasion of the foulest blot upon her 
annals. ‘The leader in this patriotic movement, Jacos Lriscer, a 
brave, honest, and virtuous Dutch burgher, fell a victim to the 
brutal animosity of a class who, though opposed to the revolution, 
yet, possessing wealth and patronage, contrived to keep themselves 
in power, and on the arrival of Sloughter, the first royal governor 
appointed by William and Mary, hurried off Leisler to the scaffold. 

The administration of Bellomont was the first after the revolution 
which in any degree answered the expectations of the people of 
New York. He had, in parliament, pronounced against the exe- 
cution of Leisler, and aided in procuring a reversal of his attainder. 
He was the personal friend and enjoyed the confidence of King 
William, was the first nobleman appointed to the government of 
any of the northern colonies, and his history becomes interesting 
from his connection with the friends of Leisler after his arrival in 
New York, and the favor constantly shown by him towards the 
families of those who had suffered a judicial murder. 

Another circumstance invests the administration of Bellcmont 

* The writer of this article is a prominent member of the New York Historical 
Society, and has ample means for entire accuracy. He has furnished an admirably 
drawn sketch of a very remarkable period in our history; and besides other inte- 
resting particulars, has given the true accounts of Leisler and Kidd, whose names 


are so familiar to us—the one, a noble-minded man and true patriot, the other, a bold 
and successful freebooter, the “ Prince of Pirates.” 
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with a degree of interest, and that is his supposed connection with 
the renowned pirate, Captain Kidd. The connection of Bellomont 
with Kidd has perhaps never been, and, after this lapse of time, 
never will be, fully explained; but, while enough is undoubtedly 
known to cast a shade of suspicion upon his character, it is but just 
to say that, to whatever extent the earl may have been implicated, 
other distinguished noblemen of that day, and even the sovereign 
himself, were equally implicated. 

Supposing that the readers of the Register may feel some interest 
in the subject, the following abstract of a MS. Memoir of the Earl 
of Bellomont is submitted. 


Ricuarp Coore, Earl of Bellomont and Baron of Coloony, was 
the son of Sir Richard Coote, who, on the restoration of Charles II., 
was made a peer of the realm, with the title of Baron of Coloony. 
The family is of French extraction, and settled originally in Devon- 
shire. From a branch of the family, which afterwards possessed 
large estates in Norfolk and Suffolk, those of the name in Ireland 
are descended.* 

Sir Charles Coote, grandfather of Ear] Bellomont, was a man of 
great consideration in Ireland, and distinguished himself in the 
rebellion which broke out in 1641. Cox, the historian, says “ he 
became so terrible to the Irish, that they seldom made any resist- 
ance where he was.’’{ Leland, another historian, speaks of him as 
‘a soldier of fortune, trained in the wars of Elizabeth; morose, 
insolent, and cruel. He repelled the Irish to their mountains; and, 
in revenge of their depredations, committed such ruthless and indis- 
criminate carnage in Leicester as rivalled the utmost extravagances 
of the northerns.’’{ He was killed in one of his desperate forays, in 
1642. His eldest son, Charles, was also distinguished for military 
exploits in the service of the parliament; but, on the deposition of 
Richard Cromwell, when it became apparent that the monarchy was 
to be re-established, acting with all the zeal of a new convert, he 
contrived to render such prompt and efficient aid to the royal cause 
as to ingratiate himself with Charles II.; and, in 1660, was re- 
warded by that monarch with the title of Baron and Viscount Coote 
and Earl of Mountrath. But he did not long enjoy these honors ; 
he died 18th December, 1661.§ 

Richard Coote, father of the Earl of Bellomont, was the third son 
of Sir Charles Coote, and brother of the Earl of Mountrath; and 
having co-operated with the latter in bringing about the restoration, 


* Lodge’s Irish Peerage, i. 299. + History of Ireland, ii. 83. 
tf Hist. of Ireland, iii. 145. § Nichol’s Irish Comp., 1735. 
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was, in 1660, created Baron of Coloony, in the county of Sligo. 
He died on the 16th of July, 1683,* when his son Richard succeeded 
to his title and estates, 

The second Lord Coloony, after the accession of James II., went 
over to the continent, and was one of the first who espoused the 
interest of the Prince of Orange. The fact of his absenteeism, with 
that of others of the Protestant nobility and gentry, did not escape 
the notice of the king, who, on the 22d of November, 1687, issued 
an order for his immediate return to the kingdom, on pain of pro- 
scription. Lord Coloony immediately returned, and, in 1688, be- 
came member of parliament for Droitcorick, in Worcestershire, for 
which place he served in several succeeding parliaments. In 
March, 1689, he received the appointment of Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General to King William’s queen; whereupon the parlia- 
ment held at Dublin by James II. pronounced an attainder against 
him. ‘The displeasure of the fallen monarch, however, only served 
to increase bis interest with William and Mary, and, on the 2d No- 
vember, 1689, he was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Bellomont. 
His career was a brief one; and though we find nothing in his his- 
tory that marks him with greatness, either as a man or a peer, he 
was uniformly popular in his government of New York and New 
England, and retained the confidence of the king to the time of his 
death. 

The revolution in England, to which Bellomont owed his fortune, 
had produced its effects in the provinces he was destined to govern. 
The despotic rule of James II. had been exemplified in the conduct 
of the royal governors in America. The people were everywhere 
ready for a change, and rejoiced when it became inevitable. Nich- 
olson, who had been lieutenant-governor of New York under Go- 
vernors Dongan and Andros, had given great dissatisfaction to the 
people of that colony. The wealthy and influential citizens were 
irritated by the privation of their former liberties, and the mass of 
the people were inflamed by the dread of popery. Nicholson him- 
self was a Catholic, and almost every station in the province had 
been filled by men of the same faith. Accordingly, when the news 
arrived of the proclamation of the Prince of Orange, and that the 
people of New England had declared in his favor and imprisoned 
Governor Andros, in April, 1689, the people of New York were 
ready to follow the example of the people of Boston. But the 
wealthy citizens hesitated, and generally discountenanced any 
movement of the kind. Nicholson and his council not only re- 
frained from proclaiming King William, but they dispatched a mes- 
senger to Governor Bradstreet, at Boston, haughtily demanding the 
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release of Andros and “the suppression of the rabble’? who had 
imprisoned him. 

At this crisis, Jacob Leisler, a wealthy merchant, of Dutch de- 
scent, ambitious spirit, and popular address, determined to declare 
for King William. He was the eldest of the five captains of train- 
bands, which then constituted the military force of New York. 
Under his leadership the people rose on the memorable evening of 
the 2d of June, 1689, and seized the fort. They then formed a 
committee of safety, and called Leisler to the government. Re- 
sponding to the call, Leisler instantly proclaimed King William by 
sound of trumpet, and wrote to the monarch, with his own hand, an 
account of what had been done, and what he was still doing, in 
repairing the fortifications to repel the Jacobite or French cruisers 
that might assail the town, and at the same time accounting to the 
king for the public money thus expended. The friends of Leisler 
naturally expected, and so did he, that the king would confirm his 
acts, and reward his loyalty by conferring the government upon 
him. But those of the principal citizens who had refused to sign 
the declaration proposed by Leisler, in favor of the Prince of Orange, 
were greatly displeased that a man of humble origin should thus get 
the start of them; and while they tardily declared for the new king, 
they published a manifesto against the government of Leisler. Nich- 
olson, instead of suffering the fate of Andros at Boston, went on 
ship-board and returned to England, where, backed by the influ- 
ence of the enemies of Leisler, the friends of Nicholson prevailed at 
court; and Leisler’s messenger, who had been dispatched to Lon- 
don, was sent back with empty thanks. Henry Sloughter, a weak 
and intemperate man, was sent out as governor, in 1691. He had 
sailed from England in company with Capt. Ingoldsby, command- 
ing a detachment of the king’s troops. Their ships were separated 
in a storm. Ingoldsby arrived at New York a month before Slough- 
ter, and demanded the keys of the town. Leisler refused him entrance 
till he showed his commission as a king’s officer. Upon showing it, 
quarters were assigned to the troops within the walls. Ingoldsby 
then demanded possession of the forts or citadel, as the representa- 
tive of Sloughter. But he had neither warrant nor letter to enforce 
this claim of authority. He attempted to urge it by force of arms, 
and while both parties were arrayed against each other, Sloughter 
arrived, Leisler immediately wrote to Sloughter, congratulating 
him on his appointment, intimating that no time ought to be lost in 
procuring his legal instalment as governor, and asking that, when 
the necessary forms of swearing in his council, &c., had been gone 
through, Sloughter would send an officer to examine into the con- 
dition of the fort, audit his accounts, &c., in order that the king 
might know he had done his duty as a good officer and an honorable 
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man. Sloughter, in return, took no notice of Leisler’s suggestion, 
save to demand the instant surrender of his authority. He published 
his own commission ‘‘ by authority,’’ associated the personal ene- 
mies of Leisler with him as a council, and before either he or they 
had been sworn into office, summoned Leisler before them as a 
traitor. Leisler was tried by a special commission of oyer and ter- 
miner, the new governor naming eight judges, one-half from among 
his own officers, and the others from among the most violent per- 
sonal enemies of the accused. He was tried by his enemies, and, 
of course, condemned and hurried to execution, on the 16th of May, 
1691* It is stated by the historian of that period that Sloughter for 
some time hesitated to sign the warrant of execution; that the ene- 
mies of Leisler, apprehensive of a reaction in his favor, earnestly 
pressed the governor to act, and, having invited him to a sumptuous 
entertainment, procured from him, while in a state of intoxication, 
his signature to the death-warrant of Leisler, and of Milbourne, his 
son-in-law. . 

This proceeding, alarming the adherents of Leisler, many of 
them fled from the province; and for many years the most bitter 
contentions were kept up between the two factions into which the 
people were thus divided. Sloughter died at New York, 23d July, 
1691, and was succeeded by Benjamin Fletcher, who arrived 29th 
August, 1692. A son of Leisler, an energetic and resolute man, 
had brought the attainder of his father before the king, and finding 
efficient aid in the Massachusetts agents, who were then in London, 
and also in the Earl of Bellomont, succeeded in 1694, in procuring 
a reversal of the attainder. Bellomont, who had been one of the 
committee in the House of Lords to examine the proceedings in the 
cases of Leisler and Milbourne, did not hesitate to declare in his 
place, that ‘‘these men had been barbarously murdered.”’ 

It is well known that during the latter part of the reign of James 
II., under the rule of colonial governors, as corrupt and despotic as 
himself, piracy increased to an alarming extent. At New York, 
under the administrations of Sloughter and Fletcher, from 1691 to 
1697, piracy, though not openly encouraged, was secretly promoted, 
and the governor himself, if he did not share the spoils of the free- 
booters, winked at their outrages, and took no pains to punish them. 
Rumors of these increasing disorders in the colonies after awhile 
reached the ears of William III, Early in 1695 he summoned the 
Earl of Bellomont, and informing him of his determination to sup- 
press the illegal traffic and piracy which had been for years in- 
creasing in the colonies, invested him with the governmeut of New 
York and New England. 


* See Hoffman's admirable vindication of the administration of Leisler, in Sparks’s 
Amer. Biog., vol. xiii. 
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Anxious to make effectual preparations for the suppression of 
piracy, Earl Bellomont at once set about devising the most ready 
means. It so happened, that Robert Livingston, of New York, was 
at that time in London, and being acquainted with the Earl, intro- 
duced, and recommended to his lordship one William Kidd, whom 
he knew as “a man of honor and intrepidity,’? to command the 
proposed expedition again the pirates. The plan was, to have fitted 
out a frigate, and of this Kidd would have had command, but the 
exigency of the war prevented. The scheme of a private ad- 
venture was then planned by Livingston, with the concurrence of 
the Earl and other noblemen, and the king entered so heartily into 
it, that he took one-tenth of the stock, the Ear] of Bellomont, Lords 
Shrewsbury and Romney, the Lord Chancellor Somers, and various 
other noblemen, becoming partners with the sovereign in this adven- 
ture against the pirates. The adventure-galley was fitted out, at 
an expense of near £6000, and on the 10th December, 1695, Kidd 
had a commission from the Admiralty, as a private man-of-war; 
but that empowering him only to act against the French, he was 
provided with another under the Great Seal, dated 26th January 
following, with full power to apprehend all pirates he should meet 
with, and bring them totrial. Another grant under the Great Seal, 
in May 1697, provided that all the property taken from the pirates 
should vest in the parties at whose cost the vessel was fitted out— 
the king to receive one-tenth of the proceeds, and Livingston enter- 
ing into bonds with Kidd to Bellomont, to account for all prizes. 
Kidd sailed from Plymouth in April, 1696, with orders to proceed . 
against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to the Earl of Bel- 
lomont. The result of this enterprise is well known. Kidd, instead 
of suppressing piracy, became the prince of pirates, and came near 
involving the ministry and all concerned, even the king himself, in 
the charge of aiding the freebooters. In the articles of impeach- 
ment preferred against Lord Somers and others, in May, 1701, this 
was among the specifications. ‘The impeachment, however, fell to 
the ground, 

Although designated as governor of New York in 1695, Earl 
Bellomont did not receive his commission until the 18th June, 1697. 
He embarked early in the following autumn, on board a vessel of 
war. The merchant vessels which sailed at the same time, arrived 
safe at Boston; but the man-of-war, encountering the severe gales 
of the tempestuous season which followed, was blown off to Barba- 
does, and there wintered, not arriving at New York until the follow- 
ing spring. 

The Earl of Bellomont arrived at New York on the 2d April, 
1698. He brought with him, as lieutenant-governor, John Nanfan, 
Esq., a cousin of the Countess Bellomont, who also came out with 
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him. As soon as it was known that the royal vessel was entering 
the harbor, notwithstanding the enemies of Leisler, whose cause the 
Earl had espoused, were in power, they made extensive preparations 
to welcome the arrival of the new governor with every public de- 
monstration of joy. The city council ‘ordered four barrels of 
powder for a grand salute.’”? The most loyal addresses were voted 
by the mayor and aldermen; and the most wealthy citizens, those 
who had sided with the persecutors of Leisler, vied with the majo- 
rity of the people, the friends of the unfortunate victim, who should 
pay the Earl the highest honors. A few days after he had published 
his commission, the common council invited him to a public enter- 
tainment, projected on a — scale for that period, and ap- 
pointed two from each board, as ‘“*a committee to make a bill of 
fare,” with power, ‘for the effectual doing thereof, to call to their 
assistance such cooks as they shall think necessary.”” There can 
be no doubt, says Dunlap, that the party in power trembled, and 
were conscience-struck; knowing, as they probably did know, that 
Lord Bellomont came to his government with strong prejudices 
against some of the prominent actors in the preceding admunistra- 
tion, and a fixed determination to exert his power and influence to 
restore to the family of Leisler their former rank and possession. 

After going into a thorough investigation of Fletcher’s adminis- 
tration, the Earl openly denounced him as a corrupt and profligate 
magistrate, and not only caused proceedings to be instituted against 
him and his partisans, who had shared the public spoil, but at one 
time proposed to send him a prisoner to England to undergo a 
criminal trial. These early and decisive proofs of the just and 
equitable character of the Earl of Bellomont, at once rendered him 
popular; and it may be said, that he became, in fact, although a 
nobleman of the highest rank, the leader of the democratic party 
in the province over which he had come to preside. 

The Earl’s commission included the provinces of New York, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. ‘The people of these two 
latter provinces, who had been harassed with every species of vexa- 
tion under the rule of Andros and Dudley, anxiously looked for his 
arrival, ‘The province of Connecticut had also suffered from the 
interference of Fletcher, the late governor of New York, and being 
desirous of conciliating the favor of Ear) Bellomont, their general 
court, which was in session at the time of his arrival, appointed a 
deputation of the most distinguished characters to wait upon and 
congratulate him on his arrival. Trumbull says, that the commit- 
tee discharged their trust with a dignity and address that greatly 
pleased the governor, and produced the most favorable impressions. 
The New Hampshire assembly, determined to obtain the ear of Lord 
Bellomont, even before his arrival had appointed a deputation to 
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wait upon him at New York. Their instructions to their agent 
were, that “if he should find his lordship high and reserved, and 
not easy of access, to employ some gentleman who was in his 
confidence, to manage the business; but if easy and free, he 
was to wait upon him in person, to tell him how joyfully they re- 
ceived the news of his appointment,’’? &c.—But he was instructed 
further, in case the friends of Usher (the former lieutenant-governor 
of New Hampshire, and who was the head of a powerful party 
at the time) had got the start, “to observe what reception they 
met with. If his lordship was ready to come that way, he was to 
beg leave to attend him as far as Boston, and then ask his permis- 
sion to return home.’’ This mission, which shows the contrivers 
to have been no mean politicians, had the desired effect. The party 
who so promptly moved in this affair, were placed in power an the 
arrival of the Earl at Portsmouth. 

The affairs of the colony of New York demanding the most vigi- 
lant attention, the governor did not visit New England until the 
year after his arrival. The peace of Ryswick, of 10th September, 
1697, had interrupted hostilities between the English and French; 
but the governor of Canada, Frontignac, determined to prosecute 
his vengeance against the Iroquois, whom he refused to consider as 
embraced within the provisions of the treaty. The vigilance and 
energy of governor Bellomont frustrated the designs of Frontignac, 
and a short time after, peace was formally concluded between the 
French and the Five Nations. 

Governor Bellomont first met the colonial legislature in session, on 
the 19th of May, 1698, and the line of policy which he had resolved 
to pursue was clearly indicated in his address on that occasion. 
“I cannot but observe to you,’’ said he, “‘ what a legacy my prede- 
cessor has left to me, and what difficulties to struggle with : a divided 
people, an empty treasury, a few miserable, naked, half-starved 
soldiers, not half the number the king allowed pay for; the fortifi- 
cations and even the governor’s house, very much out of repair ; 
and, in a word, the whole government out of frame.’”? Speaking 
of the necessity of economy in the public service, he says: “I will 
take care there shall be no misapplication of the public money. I 
will pocket none of it myself, nor shall there be any embezzlement 
of it by others, but exact accounts shall be given you.”—He then 
urges upon them the importance of finding out some expedient to 
reconcile the contending parties in the province, declaring that he 
would esteem it “the glory of his government to bring so good a 
work to pass.”’—The assembly, however, were in no condition to 
profit by the sage counsels of the governor. In the recent election 
the enemies of Leisler had prevailed, and although the house agreed 
to a formal answer of eight lines tothe governor’s speech, they could 
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agree in scarcely anything else ; and on the 14th June, the governor 
dissolved them. At the next election, the Leislerians were in the 
ascendant, and the governor, determined to have unity in his admin- 
istration, dismissed several of the old counsellors. The business 
of the government now went on smoothly; laws were passed for 
the purity of elections, for providing a revenue, settling the salary 
of the governor, and also for indemnifying the families. of Leisler 
and Milbourne and their adherents. 

The most corrupt and extravagant grants had been obtained of 
the Indians by sundry prominent speculators in the province, coun- 
tenanced by the former governor, which gave umbrage to the tribes, 
and were likely to prove injurious to the colony. These grants 
Earl Bellomont, on due representations at court, was empowered to 
vacate; and some of the more prominent agents in these frauds were 
severely punished. 

In May, 1699, having been nearly fourteen months in the country, 
and having restored a degree of quiet to the province of New York, 
Lord Bellomont determined on visiting New England. He arrived at 
Boston on the 26th of the month. His reception was most cordial. 
A nobleman at the head of the government was a new thing. All 
ranks of people exerted themselves to show him respect, and the 
appearance was so flattering that his lordship thought it gave him 
every reason to expect a very liberal and honorable support from a 
province so well peopled and exhibiting tokens of so much affluence. 
He was affable and courteous on all occasions, taking pains to court 
the good will of the people. There was the most perfect harmony 
in the general court while he presided. By conciliating the good 
graces of the people, and ingratiating himself among all classes, he 
obtained a larger salary than any of his predecessors, receiving, 
during his stay in New England, of about fourteen months, grants 
to the amount of £1,875 sterling. Hutchinson remarks, however, that 
there was something unparliamentary in bis proceedings in council, 
where he not only acted as their head in an executive, but also in 
a legislative capacity. He proposed business, recommended them 
to go into committees, when he would leave the chair, and mingle 
in their debates. He guided them as far as his influence extended, 
in every measure; and did not think it proper that they should act, 
as a house of parliament, in his absence. When absent, from any 
cause, he would send messages, advising their course of pro- 
ceedings; and afterwards, if, on reflection, he deemed it necessary, 
he would exercise his power of reversing their proceedings! He 
was the first New England governor who introduced the custom of 
formal speeches, as the King’s representative, to the two houses of 
the provincial legislature. 

Earl Bellomont, immediately on his arrival in this country, had 
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learned the course taken by Kidd, and had heard of his bold and 
daring exploits. He accordingly concerted all possible measures 
to take the freebooter on his re-appearance on the coast. The public 
feeling in England was much excited by the accounts of his piracies ; 
and there were not wanting those who attributed the conduct of 
Kidd to a concert among the parties to the adventure, although 
the king himself was one. Lord Bellomont felt that his honor, 
and that of the government, were deeply involved, and that the ap- 
prehension and punishment of the pirate was a step essential to 
their exculpation in the eyes of the world. Singular as it may 
appear—and from this fact some historians have come to the con- 
clusion that he expected protection from Bellomont—Captain Kidd, 
while yet the officers of justice were in pursuit of him along the 
coast, made his appearance publicly in Boston, on the first of July, 
1699, and some of his crew with him. As soon as this came to 
the knowledge of the governor, he sent for him, and examined him 
before the council. He was ordered to draw up forthwith a narra- 
tive of his proceedings, which he neglected to do, and on the 6th, 
was arrested and committed to prison. 

From a report of the commissioners of trade and plantations, on 
the subject of Kidd’s proceedings, it appears that Kidd, having made 
protestations of his innocency, had been promised protection by 
Bellomont, if he would make his innocence appear. In the report, 
it is stated: — 

‘** Kidd came accordingly, and landed at Boston the first of July, 
1699; but by his trifling answers to the Earl of Bellomont and 
council upon several examinations; by the endeavors of his friends, 
Campbell and Livingstone, to embezzle the cargo on board the 
sloop; by intimation given of an intended present; by Livingstone’s 
peremptory demand that a bond and articles which he had entered 
into as security for Kidd, upon his undertaking this expedition, 
should be discharged ; and by his threats that, unless those securities 
were immediately given up, Kidd would never bring in the great 
ship that he had left on the coast of Hispaniola; his lordship, finding 
it necessary to act more openly, caused Kidd, upon the 6th of July, 
to be seized and committed to prison.’’* 

Among Kidd’s papers were found accounts of his buried treasures, 
and commissioners were appointed and sent off, who rec8vered 
large sums of money, besides jewels, &c., and delivered them to the 


* See notice of “ Kidd’s salvage Company,” by “ P. F.” in National Intelligencer, 22d 
Jan. 1845, in which the popular delusion touching Kidd's treasure, said to have been 
sunk at the foot of the Dunderburgh, is fully exposed Those who wish to find inter- 
esting notices of Kidd's piracy, are referred to the articles by “ P. F.” in the National 
Intelligencer of 19th Aug. 1842, 7th Aug. 1844, and of dates above cited, also un ar- 
ticle by Hon. H. C. Murphy, in Hunt's Merchauts’ Mag, vol. xiv. p. 29. 
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Earl. Kidd was a daring man, and boldly resisted the officers sent 
to seize him, but he was taken, confined in irons, and sent to 
England, with his comrades, in a man-of-war. He was tried at the 
old Bailey, on the 8th May, 1701, and soon afterwards executed.* 
After having disposed of Kidd, the Ear] set out on a visit to New 
Hampshire, where he arrived, and published his commission on the 
31st July, 1699, at Portsmouth. The Counci} had previously voted 
him an address, and sent a committee, of which John Usher was 
one, to present it to him at Boston. He was welcomed with accla- 
mation by the people, who now congratulated themselves that they 
had a nobleman at the head of the government, distinguished for 
his virtues, and who had no interest in oppressing them, He called 
the council and assembly together on the 7th August, and in his 
speech recommended sundry reforms, and while he remained in the 
province, exerted himself to quiet the disputes which had so long 
existed. The courts were re-organized, and other measures adopted, 
which were satisfactory to the people. The assembly voted him a 
gratuity of £500; and after a stay of eighteen days in the province, 
during which the people came in from the surrounding country in 
throngs to see him, and whom he treated with great attention and 
hospitality, he quitted the province and returned to Boston, leaving 
lieutenant-governor Partridge in charge of the government. 
Earl Bellomont, as has already been stated, with the generosity 
of an Irishman, immediately on reaching his government in New 
York, espoused the cause of those who had been oppressed under 
the prior administrations of Sloughter and Fletcher. The factions 
of those fallen politicians were, of course, bitter in their resentments 
against the Earl, and were not slow in finding matter of reproach 
in his conduct towards Kidd. During the absence of governor 
Bellomont in New England, these persons busied themselves in for- 
warding the designs of the former governor, Fletcher, who was then 
in England, endeavoring to effect the removal of the Earl. Among 
the ‘Heads of Complaint against the Earl of Bellomont, in his 
Government of New York,”’ thirty-two in number,} which were sent 
out to the king in 1699, are found the following specifications: 
«3. After the dissolution of the assembly, his lordship, in order 


* Tim tradition has been, that his execution was a sham—that the parties who 
were originally concerned with Kidd as a privateer, were so closely connected with 
him in his later proceedings, that to prevent an exposure, it was so contrived that 
“a man of straw” was executed in his stead. But one of the journals of that day 
states, that when Kidd was hung, “the rope he was first tied up with broke, and 
being taken up alive, he was for some time permitted to converse with the ordinary, and 
then tied up again.” So that he must have been something more than a mere man 
of straw. Kidd was hung at Execution Dock,23d May, 1701. Queen Anne, in 1705, 
gave his effects (£6,472) to Greenwich Hospital. 

t MSS. New York Historical Society. 
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to procure sheriffs, and consequently an assembly to their own humor, 
garbled the council, and upon foolish pretences suspended ten of the 
most considerable for estates, and parts and experience in business, 
viz., Col. Bayard, Col. Minveile, Col. Willett, Col. Heathcote, &c., 
and placed six of the Leislerian party in their room, viz. Abraham 
De Peyster, a merchant, Sam. Skaats, a Dutch barber-surgeon, John 
Carboyle, a mountebank, Robert Livingston, a Scotchman, the con- 
triver of Kidd’s piratical voyages,’’ &c. 

“29. He, having got two of Kidd’s crew in custody, viz. one 
Buckmaster, an Englishman, and Van Tayt, a Dutchman, committed 
the Englishman to prison without bail, and admitted the Dutchman 
to bail.” 

«30. He has committed one Clark to prison without bail, upon 
suspicion of having some goods of Kidd’s in his custody, only be- 
cause he had been about Kidd’s vessel.”’ 

‘* 32. The Earl of Bellomont, in justification to these proceedings, 
calumniates the people of New York of being pirates and favorers 
of piracy, and breaking the acts of navigation ; whereas it is evident 
that but one ship for sixteen years past came from thence on a pirati- 
cal voyage, and that was pretended to be commissionated by Leisler. 
Tis true, that several ships have had some trade to Madagascar for 
negroes, and some of them have lately met with India goods, which 
they bought at easy rates, and transmitted to New York.”? 

The little importance which the Earl attached to these intrigues 
of his adversaries, and the estimate in which his character was held 
by the Government at home, may be seen from the following extracts 
from his private correspondence: 

“ Boston, 22 January, 1700. I hear the Jacobite party of New 
York have named a new governor before the king has thought fit to 
name one; and I am also told that they lay wagers that I shall not 
go any more to New York; but, for all that, I desire you will bespeak 
me two pipes of good ale, and two pipes of small beer at Albany 
or Schenectady, which I would have laid in at New York against 
my going thither.”’ 

** Boston, 5 February, 1700. The Advice, man-of-war, a fourth- 
rate, Capt. Wyman, commander, arrived here last Saturday, in six 
weeks from Portsmouth, and brought me orders from the king to 
send home all the pirates and their effects. The ministers continue 
to write to me with equal kindness, and tell me the king is very 
well pleased with my administration in my governments. If the 
angry gentlemen at New York have their intelligence from any better 
hands than the king’s ministers, or of ater date than the 10th De- 
cember, then I shall believe they are very deep in the secrets of the 
cabinet. What pleases the king, pleases me.’’* 


* MSS. New York Historical Society—Bellomont Papers. 
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Soon after the close of the session of the General Court in May, 
1700, Lord Bellomont took leave of his Massachusetts government, 
and returned to New York. Here matters being in a quiet state, 
little was done by the governor, except to superintend the improve- 
ments of the city. He encouraged the erection of a new City Hall 
in Wall Street, by giving the stones of the bastions of the old for- 
tifications which once extended on the line of Wall Street, nearly 
across the island. 

About this time the friends and adherents of Leisler and Mil- 
bourne disinterred their coffins and removed their remains from the 
spot where they had been buried as malefactors, to the Dutch 
Church in Garden Street, where they were entombed with every 
mark of respect. This proceeding, which was countenanced by 
the governor, gave great offence to the enemies of Leisler, who still 
cherished feelings of enmity to his memory. Among the “ Heads 
of Complaint” sent out to the king, the fact that he countenanced 
this proceeding, is urged as a grave complaint against his adminis- 
tration. 

But another act, of far greater consequence, and one which 
would, unless we carefully consider the circumstances out of which 
it arose, cast a deep shade upon the fair fame of Bellomont—his 
enemies dared not disapprove, so united was the public sentiment 
on the subject. We refer now to the law of New York, passed in 
August, 1700, against the Catholic priests. The act was entitled, 
“An Act against Jesuits and Popish priests.’? The preamble ex- 
pressly charges that ‘divers Jesuits, Priests and Popish Mission- 
aries, have of late industriously labored to debauch, seduce, and 
withdraw the Indians from their obedience, and to excite and stir 
them up to sedition, rebellion, and open hostility,’? &. Therefore 
it was enacted, ‘‘ That every Jesuit and Seminary, Priest, Mission- 
ary, or other Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Person,’’ acting under autho- 
rity of the Pope or See of Rome, should depart from the Province 
before the first of November, 1700; that any such person found re- 
maining in the province after said first of November, should be liable 
to perpetual-imprisonment, and to death, if taken after having 
escaped from prison! The New England laws against the Quakers 
scarcely went farther than this. 

This law against the Jesuits was a severe one: and to us, of the 
present generation, who behold the cross of the Roman Catholic 
churches standing among the spires of Protestant edifices of every 
denomination in our cities, it would seem cruel and unaccountable. 
But the history of that period shows it to have been rather a mea- 
sure of state policy, than of persecution. There was a wide-spread 
horror of popery, it is true; but this alone would not have led to 
the enactment of so sanguinary alaw. The cause is more likely 
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to be found in the well-known tampering of the Catholic priests 
with the Indians. It had become notorious, that the northern tribes 
had been excited by Jesuit emissaries to murder the English inha- 
bitants; and the terrible scenes at Schenectady and other places, 
directly attributable to the influence of the Romish priests, were 
still fresh in the recollections of the people. Their legislators, 
therefore, in directing their penalties against the priests, imagined 
that they were warding off the blows of the tomahawk. 

During the remainder of Earl Bellomont’s administration, he was 
sedulously engaged in treating with the Indians, and in plans for 
the improvement of the city, and the increase and prosperity of the 
colony. While occupied in these endeavors, he was suddenly taken 
ill, and expired on the 5th March, 1701, at the age of 65.—He was 
buried with becoming honors, the populace of the whole city turn- 
ing out to join the funeral procession, which was directed by the city 
authorities. His remains were interred in the chapel of the fort, at 
the Battery; but afterwards, when the fort was taken down, and the 
Battery leveled in 1790, the leaden coffin was removed, and finally 
deposited in St. Paul’s churchyard. A few days after the death of 

the Earl, his coat of arms, carried in state, was placed in front of 
the new City Hall; but on the arrival of his successor, Lord Corn- 
bury, in 1702, it was torn down, and, Dunlap says, ‘‘ destroyed by 
the aristocracy.”’ 

So much esteemed was the Earl in Massachusetts, that when the 
news of his death was received in Boston, the assembly recom- 
mended a general fast throughout the province. 

Earl Betlomont, in 1660, was married to Catharine, daughter and 
heiress of John Nanfan, Esq., of Birch Morton, in the county of 
Worcester, and had issue two sons, Nanfan and Richard, successive 
Earls of Bellomont. The Countess of Bellomont, soon after the 
Earl’s decease, returned to England, and died at the family seat in 
the county of Sligo, 12gh March, 1728, in the 90th year of her 
age. J. B. M. 


Historicat Rooms, New York. 
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YUCATAN. 


[We have been favored with this interesting and vivid description of Yucatan 
by a distinguished gentleman who was formerly minister from the United 
States to one of the southern republics, and has traveled much in Mexico and 
in South America. The article is peculiarly appropriate at the present time.] 


Insurrection and civil war, revolution and bloodshed, with all 
their attendant horrors, have brought this interesting country,— 
its misfortunes and its crimes, its desolations and its destiny, directly 
under the eye of the reading world, and the thrilling scenes of con- 
flict and disaster between the races, recently enacted on that ill- 
fated soil, so cruel and sanguinary, have imparted to its history at the 
present crisis a more than ordinary interest. 

While all Europe is rocking to its very centre with revolutionary 
fires, and the march of liberty seems to be everywhere bearing 
down the strongholds of despotism, the Indian warriors of the Pam- 
pas and mountains of Yucatan have caught up the spirit of the age, 
and, with theirinvading hosts, assumed the mastery over the ruling 
dynasty of that Peninsula. 

So devastating was the first blow struck, and so unexpected to 
the people, as to force them to cry out for help from a quarter capa- 
ble of extending it, and worthy of its bestowment. Everything 
relating to that people, its settlements, its institutions and races, as 
well as its recent awful catastrophes, must be found acceptable to 
the general reader at the present juncture; and it is with the view, 
briefly, to afford an agreeable sketch of some of the more prominent 
incidents of its history, that the writer has sought for a small space 
in this work. 

Yucatan, the early victim of Mexican despotism, fluctuation and 
change, is situated on the eastern extremity of Mexico, between the 
gulf and the Caribbean Sea, lying between the 18th and 21st degrees 
of north latitude, and between the 87th and 91st of west longitude. 

The states of Tabasco, Chiapa, and Vera Paz, are found upon its 
immediate southern border, as also that of the British territory of 
Honduras. In length, it is a little over 250 miles, and its average 
breadth about 200, embracing an area of 50,000 square miles. 

The population of the peninsula was estimated to exceed half a 
million, prior to the late civil war, and is mainly composed of mixed 
races, similar in complexion and character to those of other portions 
of Mexico. Yucatan is one great plain, with a range of mountains 
running through its centre 4,000 feet in height. It has no mines 
of value or magnitude, and but little commerce. 
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It isdivided into fifteen governmental departments. Its chief towns 
are Merida (the capital), Campeachy, Valladolid, Vittoria and Ba- 
calar.—Merida, Campeachy and Valladolid, are places of some note. 
The population of Merida is about 20,000, that of Campeachy 7,000, 
and Valladolid 25,000. The latter is delightfully situated upon an 
eminence many thousand feet above the level of the sea. Its streets 
are wide, neat and clean, with a fine plaza in the Spanish style 
near its centre. Campeachy has an excellent harbor, and is strongly 
fortified. The original flat is surrounded by a high wall, but the 
growth and progress of the city have overleaped the ancient fortifi- 
cations, and a great portion of the inhabitants now reside outside of 
the walls. The breastworks of the city are extremely strong, and so 
arranged as to enable its defenders to pour a raking fire from the 
numerous cannon stationed at each corner upon an approaching 
enemy, with deadly effect. As usual in all Spanish towns, how- 
ever inconsiderable, Campeachy has several Catholic churches, 
dating back to another age, whose lofty towers meet the eye of the 
weary-worn traveler long before he reaches the shore. These, and 
the municipality of Santa Anna, a short distance from the principal 
cluster of buildings, are the most attractive of any of the scenes 
that immediately arrest the attention in this little city of Spanish 
idlers. Recently, the military, of which there are some thousands 
in the city, have been kept quite busy here in trenching and ditching 
for defence. The Paseo is a beautiful walk, on which much money 
and labor have been lavished, at the farther end of which is a splen- 
did garden, of which our present American consul, Mr. M’Gregor, 
is the owner and occupant. But what imparts the most glowing 
beauty to all these tropical regions, is the loftiness of its forest trees, 
of which the cocoanut is the most commanding. Here, the orange 
and the lemon are clothed in evergreen, and bend beneath their 
heavy loads of luxuriant fruit, while the plantain and the banana, 
the almond and the fig, the date and the shady palm, intertwine 
their enlivening foliage to freshen and perfume the air, and to give 
the admiring sojourner, as it would seem, a foretaste of Paradise. 
But these enchanting groves of tropical magnificence, blooming 
with such unfading verdure in the garden of nature, are the gift of 
an Almighty hand, and can receive no embellishment from man. 

It might naturally be supposed that a country so bountifully 
blessed in native beauty and loveliness, would meet with a corre- 
spondent pride and spirit in its population. Of pride, these inter- 
mingled races have an abundance, but they are wretchedly destitute 
of al] that national spirit and industry so essential to their prosperity 
and success. This designation is, however, more peculiarly appli- 
cable to the men than to the women of this peninsula. The latter, 
especially those of the higher classes of the cities and haciendas, 
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are usually well educated, social and gay. Many of them are ex- 
pert with the needle, and none seem to be above the use of it for 
the benefit of the family circle. Of their beauty, various opinions 
have been expressed. In complexion they are generally swarthy, 
with sparkling black eyes, small feet, and splendid forms. ‘The 
real Castilian ladies (of which there are few in these climes) possess 
fine, clear skins, and have a gayety of manner, which clearly 
indicates that they feel themselves of superior blood. Their dresses, 
like most of those of the sex within the tropics, are light and thin, 
fitting loosely to the form, but presenting an appearance of neatness 
and taste for which the Spanish are so celebrated throughout the 
world. There is such a native dignity and elegance in the man- 
ners of the real Spanish lady, such an air of ease and grace in her 
appearance, so free and so unstudied, as to command universal ad- 
miration among all who make her acquaintance—and even among 
the men of the higher orders of society, pride of dress and display 
of costume seem to be the ruling passion, while that great national 
characteristic, Spanish hospitality, which bids every stranger wel- 
come, and puts every visitor at his ease, never forsakes his fireside, 
when in his power tooblige you. But this remark is only applicable 
to those of high Castilian descent ; for among the middle and lower 
orders, there is a prevalent jealousy of all strangers, as well as a 
mean and selfish envy of all superiors. Many of the lower vices, 
the natural consequences of an indolent life, degrade the mass of 
this people, particularly the Creoles and Indians. The gaming 
table is the common resort, and money is lost, and fortunes ruined 
with as little apparent effect upon the loser, as if he were reveling 
at a banquet. 

The Indians here are little better than slaves. They are the 
drudges, literally the beasts of burden of the country. ‘They are 
a numerous class in many portions of the peninsula, and their 
numbers are such as often to occasion great distrust and uneasiness 
in the government. Ignorant and degraded, without enterprise, 
and without industry, they have neither the knowledge necessary 
to a radical change of their condition, nor the disposition to effect 
it. Hence an almost remediless state of semi-barbarism prevails 
throughout all that benighted region, which, if in other and worthier 
hands, might be made to ‘‘ bud and blossom as the rose.” 

Until recently, Yucatan has been but little known. Its ancient 
ruins, and the evidences found there of an earlier civilization, have 
of late taxed the descriptive in American literature, and we now 
understand much of its internal history and civil institutions. That 
distinguished traveler and antiquarian, Mr. Srernens of New York, 
has presented the world with all that seems particularly worthy of 
note concerning the ancient ruins, tablets, hieroglyphics, images, 
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statues, idols and altars of Guatamala and Yucatan. The same 
felicitous writer was the first to open up to the reading community 
a knowledge of the manners,,;customs, habits, and peculiar traits of 
character prevailing in that hitherto benighted corner of creation, 
the secluded peninsula of Yucatan—and his many happy delinea- 
tions of the innumerable curiosities, and the very full detail made 
of the striking incidents of its history, were very faithfully seconded 
by Mr. Norman of New Orleans, the well known author of “ Ram- 
bles in Yucatan.”? Their respective works have met with a wide 
circulation throughout this country, and their historic reminiscences 
will need no repetition in the notice now taken of that picturesque 
portion of the globe. 

The productions of Yucatan are few. The indolence of the popu- 
lation is the main’ cause of their want of prosperity. But little is 
annually raised, while the people are blessed with a soil capable of 
yielding nearly every variety common to the most prosperous coun- 
tries of the world. Its exports are now quite trifling, even more so 
than when an active trade prevailed between Yucatan and Cuba. 
Some portions of the mountain districts suffer greatly for the want 
of water. In several of the central parts, not a living stream is to 
be found; and the dependence of the people inhabiting these 
sterile regions, is often upon what alone falls from the heavens. 
This is so severely felt in some seasons as to drive these wretched 
victims of want and destitution to seek a miserable subsistence from 
the wild roots and herbs of the mountains. To many, such a 
calamity is fatal. Disease and death mark these victims of misery, 
and a premature grave closes over them. Scenes like these are of no 
uncommon occurrence in particular seasons and locations. 

The principal articles of trade and culture in Yucatan are Cam- 
peachy wood, hides, maize, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, pepper and 
sugar, Besides these, another important element of wealth might 
be very successfully introduced. Hemp and flax for cordage, arti- 
cles whose use would be found of immense value throughout the 
world, if properly cultivated and matured, could be very exten- 
sively raised here, and with the greatest facility—and may now 
be considered among the leading articles of export from the penin- 
sula, along with its cedars and dyewoods. Caffle also abound here 
in great profusion, and many fine horses feed and fatten on the 
wild pastures of the hills and plains. 

The laws of Yucatan are liberal to emigrants, tendering a large 
bounty in lands to all who may take up a residence among her 
people. Many of our English grains, the growth of more northern 
latitudes, might be successfully introduced into this part of the 
tropics, and cultivated to great advantage. ‘Time will probably push 
aside the many clustering obstacles that seem now to hover over 
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her destiny, and to intercept her march to honor and distinction. 
Yucatan needs the invigorating spirit of the age to awaken her to a 
just sense of her own importance. That indomitable perseverance 
which marks the Anglo-Saxon wherever he wanders, is unknown 
among the mountains and vales and plains of Yucatan. Although 
generally blessed with a various and productive soil, with one of 
the mildest of tropical climes, its common aspect is that of a barren 
waste, blessed, it is true, with a majestic and picturesque scenery, 
but yielding little to the hand of culture. What an opening for the 
enterprise of some of our hardy adventurers, more inured to all the 
toils and hardships of regions usually less promising, and less pro- 
ductive! Some portions of this peninsula, it must be admitted, 
however, rank as the poorest soil in Mexico; but as a whole, it is 
undoubtedly an error so to pronounce it. There are parts of it, 
which, in fertility, would scarcely yield to the richest of Mexican soil, 
or to that of any other country. 

When the Island of Cuba was in active intercourse with the peo- 
ple of this peninsula, much more attention was paid to the cultiva- 
tion of its principal staples than now. But this was finally cut 
off, and new men and measures directed portions of its annual 
exports to other channels. The climate, it is true, is somewhat 
variable. At particular seasons, no certainty exists as to the an- 
nual crops, and this is regarded as a common calamity, though 
in some degree within the reach of a remedy. A thorough and 
careful husbandry would cure much of the evil. 

The government of this tributary state revolted from that of Mexi- 
co in 1829, entirely separating itself from all parental control ; and 
conflicting opinions often, since that period, kindled up a devouring 
flame between its people and those of the central power. It ripened 
to maturity in 1841, when they proclaimed their independence of 
Mexican authority,—and, with some efficient aid since afforded from 
Texas, they have thus far successfully resisted every attempt at 
Mexican subjugation. But a fate yet more threatening and disas- 
trous has recently awaited this unfortunate country—a fate no less 
calamitous than the ravages of civil war. ‘This terrible tragedy 
opened with the most fearful violence, and with the most awful 
and appalling res@ts. Early tidings of butcheries and confla- 
grations reached this country, and awakened a general sympathy. 
The history is brief. The sad tale of these calamities found 
its way into every press, and reached every American heart; 
but the story of sufferings, however agonizing, can be but ‘the 
shadow of a shade”? to the reality. The disastrous attack of the 
Indians upon the unsuspecting whites was officially brought to the 
notice of our executive early in the past spring, by the accredited 
minister from that country, the Hon. Justo Sierra, who made a 
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most feeling appeal to the government for its intervention. That 
appeal touched a chord whose vibrations were deeply felt in every 
bosom, and by none more so than by the President of the United 
States, who made an early communication on the subject to the two 
Houses of Congress. ‘The promptness with which this decisive 
step was taken by our present chief magistrate, was evincive of that 
deep fellow feeling with which his sympathies were inspired in 
behalf of the wretched victims struggling, and falling in the 
terrible conflict then enacting on the slaughter field of Yucatan. A 
discussion was opened upon the subject of parties, and party divi- 
sions in that distracted government,—and the inquiry, perhaps, was 
properly interposed, how far it became our neutrality as a nation to 
interfere in a contest between contending races and factions for 
supremacy and power. The greatest statesmen, and the ablest of 
our public men, have been found in conflict on this subject; nor is 
it the province or the wish of the writer to intrude an opinion as to 
which was right or which was wrong. It is only essential to treat 
of facts as we find them; and a brief allusion to the bloody scenes 
of conflict in that distracted country will suffice our present purpose. 

Soon after the appeal of Mr. Srerra, which quite fully recapitu- 
lated the awful events of the sanguinary revolt up to that period, 
the disasters of that horrible scene of desolation and havoc opened 
afresh upon their victims of vengeance, and the few inhabitants who 
fortunately escaped instant massacre, flew for their lives to the 
mountain fastnesses, and the ocean side. The Indians, led on by 
that intrepid and infuriate savage warrior of the wild, Jacinto Pat, 
closely following up their successes, laid waste everything before 
them. So wanton and cruel were the butcheries of these demoniac 
outlaws, that they indiscriminately put to death all that bore 
not the red skin of the savage, and the shrieks of the women 
and children seemed but the song of delight to the fiends who 
reveled in their blood. No relief at hand—no pitying eye upon 
them, they soon sank resistless beneath the blow of the assailant, 
with the cry of “‘God and mercy’’ upon their lips. 

Yielding to this irresistible march of ruin and slaughter, a capitu- 
lation was proposed by the whites, through the governor Barbachano, 
and terms were agreed upon; but before the ink was hardly dry 
upon these stipulations, the merciless hordes of Pat rushed upon 
the defenceless and wealthy towns of Iturbide, Zibalchen and Mani, 
putting every living creature within their reach to death. No re- 
sistance except the weak and ineffectual attempt of Col. Boquiro to 
protect the devoted victims at Iturbide, was made to these desperate 
and bloody invaders ; and he was compelled to fall back upon Cam- 
peachy, defeated and in despair, without succor and without hope. 
These facts, as I am aware, have met with some contradiction, and 
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the allegation has been strongly made that the whites, and not the 
Indians, were the first to violate the treaty; that the Indians en- 
tered Iturbide peacefully, and with good intentions; that they 
were kindly received, and were disposed to order and quiet, until 
Boquiro, at the head of a party of Campeachan troops, had, in the 
face of the treaty, and the remonstrances of the white inhabitants 
of the town, forcibly expelled them from the place. But this state- 
ment has always needed confirmation. It seems to stand directly op- 
posed to the communication of Mr. Sierra, the representative of the 
government, to whose relation of facts the people of this country 
are bound to give credit. He has ever shown himself awake to the 
misfortunes of his people. He asked for arms, for ammunition, for 
help, in the sad hour of disaster, for his poor and suffering country- 
men, unable to purchase the means of protection, and who were 
threatened with annihilation. The documents communicated to the 
Senate by the President, will fully exhibit all the essential facts in 
reference to the entire difficulties referred to, and truly explain 
everything in regard to the capitulation and its violation. As late 
as the 10th of May last, the Indians had penetrated far into the main 
settlements, and the whole range of country between Cilan and Cape 
Cotoeche, as also between Cotoeche and Bacalar, was under their 
arbitrary control. ‘This march seemed to be followed, everywhere, 
with a succession of victories and triumphs. No intervention 
coming to the aid of the whites, their condition was for a time appa- 
rently most hopeless and deplorable. Some relief was, however, tem- 
porarily afforded through the energies of our naval commander, Com- 
modore Perry, who had been ordered to visit the coast of Yucatan 
for its protection. ‘To the extent of his limited means, he went to 
their relief. By order of our energetic and devoted Secretary of the 
Navy, all arms and munitions of war were to be admitted free into 
the ports of the Peninsula, and the entire marine force at Alvarado 
were directed to Laguna, with instructions to repel any attack of the 
Indians should they attempt, with hostile intentions, to approach that 
point—but the equipment and force were not then considered sufh- 
cient to justify an advance into the interior of the country. The 
naval force of our gulf squadron had recently been too much 
weakened by the withdrawal of several of our vessels of war, to 
allow of that effective aid which in such an emergency was so de- 
sirable, and which the then crying wants and distresses of those 
houseless wanderers so loudly demanded. The lurking savage 
was then in his ambush, watching for his prey, with no strong arm to 
check his depredations. 

The distracted inhabitants of the plains, hills and valleys, bewil- 
dered and in despair, knew not whither to fly, or where to seek for 
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safety, and every mountain dell was made to resound with the 
shrieks of innocence. Scenes the most appalling on which the eye 
of humanity ever rested, marked the blood-stained track of Indian 
Pat wherever the whoop of his merciless banditti was heard. Some 
flew to the mountains, some to the sea shore, and some yet more 
hopeless, drifting far away upon the ocean wave, left all to God 
and his mercy for their deliverance. Hundreds and thousands of 
flying families from the interior, crowded into the cities and towns 
along the coast, poor, penniless, and in absolute destitution, craving 
protection against the uplifted hand of the savage. Nearly one 
HUNDRED THOUSAND Of these forlorn wretches sought an asylum from 
the wild fury of the storm in the city of Merida, whose bishops and 
clergy having been spared their lives, on the promise of instant flight, 
immediately threw open the spacious catholic convents of the capital 
for the protection of the starving fugitives. Here, though tempora- 
rily sheltered from the knife and the bayonet, the horrid spectre of 
pestilence and famine was before them. Crammed into promiscuous 
heaps, fathers and mothers, wives and children, huddled together in 
the then humbled capital of their country, while an unrestrained and 
unmitigated war of carnage and desolation raged around, what must 
have been their sensations! what but an abiding faith in the interpo- 
sition of the Most High, and in that philanthropic spirit of the world, 
which seeks the relief of suffering and distress wherever found, could 
have dispelled the deep gloom of an hour so disastrous and threatening. 
The day of their entire destruction, it seems, had not yet come. Asa 
people, they have at length the prospect of relief. We offered them 
a helping hand. We tendered them our aid and our protection, 
and before their full realization, a gleam of light broke in upon the 
oppressed. ‘The star of hope is now upon their path, and at the 
latest intelligence, the Indians had, in various conflicts and battles, 
been successfully foiled and driven back. The tide seems to be 
changed, the current of events to be turned, and the hearts of many 
will unite in the prayer, that deliverance and permanent peace may 
be secured to Yucatan. J. A. B. 
Wasurneton, August, 1848. 
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TENURE OF LAND. 


We have received an able and valuable article on this subject 
from a friend, who is particularly averse to all visionary schemes 
and disorganizing movements: so much so, that his views on ano- 
ther deeply absorbing subject, which were characterized as “ frankly 
and eloquently expressed by the distinguished writer,’? were pub- 
lished by a prominent journal, for the purpose of allaying popular 
feeling. Our business is mainly with facts, and we therefore make 
room for this communication, which is intrinsically valuable for its 
facts, and for its clear statement of results, derived from a com- 
parison of nation with nation, and of the past with the present. 
We have been obliged, in consequence of the large amount of his- 
tory and documents in this number, to divide the article, and will 
give the remainder in our next. The subject is divided into three 
parts—facts relating to the tenure of land in Europe and America; 
the tenure of land in Hindostan, Egypt, Palestine, and in ancient 
Greece, Rome, and Hispania ; and, lastly, a comparison drawn and 
the subject discussed in accordance with the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Webster, when speaking of the subdivision of property, that 
‘‘what is lost in individual wealth will be more than gained in 
numbers, in intelligence, and in sympathy of sentiment.” 


To the Editor of the American Quarterly Register. 


In your last number, at p. 28, you remarked that “it is still a 
mooted question in political economy, whether it is the wiser policy 
to multiply the number of landholders by subdividing real estate 
without limit, as is done in France, or to check such subdivisions 
by rights of primogeniture and other policy of law, so as to secure 
the advantage of larger farms, as in England.” I have collected 
some facts and information bearing upon this subject, which may 
help to solve the important question stated by you, and cannot but 
prove interesting and instructive to your readers, however they may 
vary in the conclusions they arrive at. A. G. J. 

Axsanr, August, 1848. 


1. Tenure of Land in Europe. 


My first inquiry will be into the condition of a people among 
whom the feudal system was never but partially introduced, the 
Scandinavians. 

An eminent writer, in describing this remarkable race of men, 
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gives the following account of the early divisions of property among 
the Norwegians :— 

« At this period Norway was divided into a number of independent 
states, each under its chieftain or king; whose authority, however, 
was far from being unlimited, all public affairs being decided 
at the general assemblies of the freemen, who gave their assent 
to a measure by striking their shields with their drawn swords. 
These freemen, or thengsmen, as they were called, were the landed 
proprietors of the country, and their sons and kindred. The tenure 
of land in Norway was then, as we believe it still continues to be, 
strictly allodial. The odalsman, or dominus allodialis, whether he 
held extensive domains or only a few acres, could not alienate the 
land. At his death it was equally divided amongst his children, or 
next of kin; and at a later and more civilized period, when legal 
right became better defined, any one who could establish his rela- 
tionship with the original proprietor might evict a person who had 
acquired an estate once belonging to the family, without having any 
allodial claim to it.’’* 

* All odalsmen were regarded as freemen, and constituted a pri- 
vileged class. Another class was that of the so-called unfree; 
under which negative denomination were included laborers, arti- 
zans, and others, who enjoyed personal freedom, but had no political 
rights; that is to say, were not thengsmen. They were, however, 
entitled to bear arms; and most of the opulent land-owners, or allo- 
dial lords, the real nobility of the country, had a number of them in 
their service as armed retainers. After these came the freedmen, 
or manumitted slaves; and, last of all, the slaves themselves, or 
thralls, to whom the law afforded no protection whatsoever. ‘Their 
masters might dispose of them as they thought proper, and even 
kill them with impunity. These thralls were generally captives 
taken in war; who, if not ransomed by their friends, were sold in 
regular slave-markets.”’ 

“In 863, Harold Harfragar, having made himself master of the 
whole of Norway, became, in fact, king; and one of his first mea- 
sures was to introduce a kind of feudal system. He accordingly 
made it known that all the allodial property in the country belonged 
to the crown, and that those who wished to retain possession of 
their estates would thenceforward have to pay a land-tax.”’ 

Throughout Sweden, Norway, Iceland, and Finland, the same 
system of landholding, substantially, prevails at the present day. 
A few nobles possess nearly all the land, and the peasantry are but 
little better than slaves. 

“In Iceland, a chieftain who had taken possession of a piece of 
land, and erected a temple, was called a godi, or hofgodi; and all 


* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 277. 
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to whom he had allotted land were bound to accompany him on his 
journeys, and to pay a tax for the support of the temple. We find 
these sacerdotal magistrates appearing at the public assemblies with 
a number of armed followers; not retainers, but odal-born freemen. 
When they went on their private affairs they were generally accom- 
panied by their retainers and guests; and we rarely met with an 
instance of a godi or a wealthy landowner going out alone. The 
whole frame of society in Iceland was, in fact, essentially aristo- 
cratic. The laws only recognized four classes, as in Norway— 
freemen, unfree, freedmen, and thralls; but among the freemen 
themselves a distinction was made between the godar, or pontiff 
chieftains, and the opulent landed proprietors called stormenn, or 
magistrates, who had also taken possession of extensive territories, 
and allotted land to their followers; and a still greater distinction 
between these and the less wealthy freeholders, to whom, generally 
speaking, land had been allotted.’’* 

We need quote no authority to prove the condition of all the 
agricultural population of Russia, Esthonia, Lithuania, Livonia, 
Podolia, Volhynia, Poland, Gallicia, and indeed all that part of the 
world inhabited by the Sclavonian tribes. The owners of the soil 
constitute a privileged nobility. The cultivators of the land are all 
serfs, except perhaps a very few of the poorest landholders, who 
are not too proud to work, or who are too poor to be idle, or too in- 
dependent to be the humble retainers of the great and rich,—the 
serfs are bought and sold with the land, and the value of an estate 
is estimated as much according to the number of serfs as acres. 
Throughout the whole of the vast region lying between the Baltic 
and Mediterranean seas, and extending eastward over the frozen 
realms of the Russian bear,} inhabited by the Sclavonian race, all the 
agricultural laborers, numbering probably 75,000,000 of human 
beings, are serfs, with the exception of the single principality of 
Wallachia, where the serfs were set free by a viceroy of the Sultan 
of Turkey, Constantine Mavrocordato. 

A French author says: 

“There are still in Europe vast countries, which have never ac- 
knowledged any other principle of succession than the allodial; and 
in which, consequently, the experiment of hereditary divisions has 
been going on for a long series of ages and generations; we refer 
to the nations of Sclavonian origin. In these countries the posses- 
sion of Jands was, in fact, exclusively reserved to the nobility ; but 
as the sole restriction upon the equality of the rights attributed to 


* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 290. 

Tt There are 40,000,000 of serfs in Great Russia—the largest slave population in the 
world—bought and sold with the soil. The peasantry held the free disposal of their 
persons until the reign of Boris, in 1598, who made a law by which the peasant be- 
came the slave of the noble and bound to the soii. 
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the children of the same parents, in the matter of inheritance, con- 
sisted in the custom of allowing the daughters only the fourth part 
in value of the immovables belonging to the paternal succession, 
everything seemed to tend the more to the establishment of an 
equality of fortunes, that the despised exercise of the industrial 
professions did not offer to the members of the privileged class any 
means of changing their respective positions. But the result was 
far otherwise. In no country has the inequalitv of wealth become 
more excessive than among the nobles of Poland and Russia. In 
Poland, especially, when the nobility were very numerous, and when 
five domains only had been entailed, some houses acquired a royal 
opulence, and the greater part of the others fell into complete in- 
digence. ‘There are still reckoned, at the present day, one hundred 
and fifty thousand nobles in the ancient provinces of Podolia and 
Volhynia; and almost the entire territory of those countries is con- 
centrated in the hands of not more than fifty families. 

“Some of the Hungarian domains, those of Prince Esterhazy, 
for instance, are entailed and inherited according to the law of 
primogeniture, but the tenure that generally prevails is like that of 
Norway. Every manor in Hungary was originally bestowed by the 
crown, and at the death of the last legitimate descendant of the 
person to whom it was granted, becomes again crown property. 

*“‘ Each of the fifty-five districts or counties into which Hungary 
is divided, has its theng (county congregation), at which public 
affairs are discussed, as in ancient Scandinavia, by all the odalmen 
or thengmen in the district; a man possessing but a single rood of 
allodial Jand having the same vote and the same rights and privileges 
as the proprietor of the most extensive domains.”’ 

Throughout nearly all the Austrian and Prussian dominions, and 
in Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, the peasantry and 
cultivators of the soil are either serfs, or feudal tenants. 

There is a most remarkable and interesting exception to this 
general fact in Austrian Tyrol, and the following description of the 
condition of the people, and the tenure by which their lands are 
held, is taken from Alison’s History of Europe, an author who will 
not be suspected of any democratic predilections, or agrarian opinions. 

“In the German Tyrol, the peasantry are almost all owners of the 
land they cultivate; A STATE OF THINGS OF ALL OTHERS THE MOST 
FAVORABLE TO SOCIAL HAPPINESS When not brought about by the 
spoliation of others, and accompanied by a tolerable administration 
of government. It is much less so on the Italian side of the moun- 
tains; there great proprietors, with their attendant evils of non- 
resident gentry and resident middlemen, are to be found. Hence 
in a great degree, as well as in the original difference of race, the 
wide distinction between these two great divisions of country in the 
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character and independence of the people. Their look, their cus- 
toms, their character, are essentially distinct; in the German Tyrol 
are to be seen a national dress, primitive usages, early hours, intre- 
pid resolution; in the Italian, polished manners, an harmonious 
accent, opulent cities, selfish craft, enervating luxury. The popu- 
lation of the German is nearly four times that of the Italian descent ; 
and in all struggles for freedom, or independence, though the latter 
has not been wanting in energetic characters, the weight of the 
contest has fallen upon the Gothic race. 

“To complete the picture of this highly interesting people, it is 
only necessary to observe, that they are all frugal and industrious, 
that domestic manufactures are to be found in many of their cottages, 
and valuable salt mines at Halt, on the Lower Inn, but that the 
great reliance of the people is on the resources of agriculture. THE 
WONDERFUL EFFECT OF A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF PROPERTY IN STIMU- 
LATING THE EFFORTS OF INDUSTRY IS NOWHERE MORE CONSPICUOUS; 
the grass which grows on the sides of the declivities too steep for 
pastures is carefully cut for the cattle; the atmospheric action on 
rocks is rendered serviceable by conveying their debris to cultivated 
fields, and the stranger sometimes observes with astonishment a 
Tyrolese peasant, with a basket in his hand, descending inaccessible 
rocks by means of a rope, in order that he may gain a few feet of 
land at the bottom, and devote it to agriculture. All the family 
labor at the little paternal estate; the daughters tend the cows, or 
bring in the grass; the sons work with the father in the field, or 
carry on some species of manufacture withm doors.”’ 

Italy, since the downfall of Rome, has been divided into several 
states, which have as often been at war with each other, as with 
the rest of the world. Florence, Venice and Genoa were the first to 
emerge from the waters of barbarism with which the Roman empire 
had been deluged. But the glory which learning and the arts have 
shed upon their history, cannot conceal the truth that the govern- 
ment of all these states was a selfish, cruel and arbitrary oligarchy. 
The cultivators of the soil, the peasants of Italy, have received 
no personal or political benefit from their governments, and not one 
of the thousand battles that have been decided upon her plains 
has been fought in their cause, nor has the result made their con- 
dition better or worse. The nobility own all the land and its tillers 
are serfs, or tenants with no more real liberty than serfs. 

We have now to speak of France and England, and.when we 
say that in them the feudal system was early established, we have 
no need of explaining what it was, and what have been its results 
for good and for evil—everybody knows that the feudal system was 
a system of landholding. 

In France it existed till 1792, when the Constituent Assembly 
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tore it up by the roots, and the fires of the Revolution burned out 
every fibre of it from the soil. 

In England it still exists, and the landholding aristocracy control 
the government. The house of Lords is really a body of great Jand- 
holders, although they have admitted into’their number a few lords 
of the spinning jenny and rolling mill. 

All the inhabitants of Great Britain are personally free, but in Scot- 
land-and Ireland the mass of the agricultural laborers are miserably 
poor and wretched, and have no more share in the government 
of the country than the serfs of Russia. In its application to them 
the language of royalty is strictly truae—They are not citizens but 
subjects.—In England also the rents are so exorbitantly high that 
very few farfners obtain more than a bare subsistence. 

In France under the feudal system the land was all monopolized 
by the king, lords, and clergy, but as the feudal tenure was not so 
closely fastened upon the soil as in England, there occurred periods 
where there was a partial diffusion of land among the people. Let 
us see what M. Michelet says of these periods: 

“ About the year 1500, for instance, when France, exhausted by 
Louis XI., seems about to consummate her ruin in Italy, the nobles 
who accompany the army are obliged to sell; the land passing into 
new hands all at once teems with plenty; men work and build. 
This moment of prosperity (to speak in the accredited style of mo- 
narchical history) is called the good Louis XII. 

‘‘Unhappily it is but momentary. Scarcely has the land been 
brought into heart before the screw of taxation is applied ; the reli- 
gious wars follow and threaten to strip even the very earth—a time 
of fearful misery, of famine, in which mothers devour even their own 

Who could suppose the country would recover? 

Nevertheless hardly are the wars over, than from these ra- 

vaged fields and black and smoking huts come forth the peasant’s 

savings. He buys; in ten years the face of France is changed ; in 

twenty, or thirty, the land is doubled and trebled in value. This 

movement, also baptized with a royal name, is called the good Henry 
1V.—and the great Richelieu.” 

But the Revolution introduced into France a new system. ‘The 
law was altered so that all the children, male and female, inherited 
equally, and the power of disposing of real estate by last will and 
testament was limited. ‘The object of the new code was to promote 
a distribution of the land, and increase the number of proprietors. 
Previous to the Revolution the number of proprietors was but a few 
thousands; since that event, it has increased to several millions. 

But while in the twenty years previous to 1826, the population of 
France increased fourteen per cent., the number of proprietors only 
increased eight per cent.; from which it follows that the number of 
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proprietors in proportion to the population has diminished two and a 
half per cent. The increase of population has been chiefly in the 
cities and manufacturing districts. The subdivision and distribution 
of the soil has gone on rapidly, and the number of owners of real 
estate in proportion to the whole population is greater than in the 
United States. 

Whatever the political economists of England may write upon 
this subject, the French themselves, with the exception of a few of 
the legitimist school, have no desire to go back to the old system. 

Let us hear M. Michelet again. 

“‘The mass, no doubt is neither pure nor irreproachable; but if 
you wish to characterize them by the dominant idea, which occu- 
pies the minds of the vast majority, it is that of acconfplishing by 
labor, economy and the most respectable means, the immense work 
which constitutes the strength of this country—the participation of 
all in landed property.”’ 

‘* The rights of the poor ought to be considered the more sacred, 
because but for reliance upon such rights, none would have peopled 
these dangerous marches, the land would have been a desert ; there 
would have been neither inhabitants nor cultivation. And here, at 
this day, in a time of peace and security, you come and dispute the 
right of those to the land, without whom the land would not have 
existed. 

Yes, man makes the land; a truth applicable to the poorest coun- 
tries. Never must we forget this, if we would comprehend how 
much, how passionately he loves her. Let us remember this, for 
ages, generation after generation, has expended upon her the sweat 
of the living, the bones of the dead, their savings, their nourishment. 
This land, upon which man has so long expended man’s better part, 
his sap and substance, his energy, his virtue, he feels to be a human 
land, and he loves her as if she was a living being. 

He loves her. To acquire her he consents to everything, even 
to see her no more; he emigrates, goes to a distance, if it must be, 
supported by this thought and recollection. What think you is that 
Savoyard errand boy, who is sitting on yon door step, thinking of? 
Of the little field of rye, of the sight of scanty pasture, which, on 
his return, he will buy on his mountain. It will take ten years! No 
matter.—The Alsatian will sell his life, and go to die in Africa, in 
order to have land in seven years time. For a few feet of a vine- 
yard, the Burgundian woman takes her bosom from her own child’s 
mouth, aud puts a stranger’s infant to it, weaning her own before 
its time. ‘Thou mayst live, mayst die,’ says the father, ‘but if 
thou livest, my son, thou wilt have land.’ ” 


well before you pronourice it. ‘ Thou wilt have land; that means 
“ Thou wilt not be a hireling—taken to-day, discharged to-morrow ; 
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thou wilt not have to slave for thy daily bread, but thou wilt be 
Free! great word, in which is comprised all human dig- 

y: no virtue without liberty.” 

But during the same period what has been the process in Great 
Britain? 

In England, in the year 1775, the soil was divided among 240,000 
proprietors. In 1815 it was all owned by 30,000—the number of 
proprietors diminishing seven-eighths in forty years. It is probable 
that the number is still less at the present time. 

In the Highlands of Scotland the same process is going on. A 

few years ago, 1811, the Duchess of Sutherland brought a suit in the 
courts in order to have the question decided, whether the chieftains 
of clans were the proprietors of the country over which they, or 
their fathers, had held feudal sway. The English judges decided 
that the Duchess of Sutherland owned the land, and that all the 
clansmen who had acknowledged her ancestors as their feudal lord, 
or military leader, were only tenants at will, and by sufferance upon 
her estates. Immediately writs of ejectment were sued out, and in 
nine years, from 1811 to 1820, three thousand families of Highlanders 
were expelled from land which they and their ancestors had occu- 
pied for hundreds of years, or since Scotland was Scotland. We 
have seen it recently stated that the present duke contributed 80,000 
pounds sterling, or about $350,000, towards supplying the starving 
population of the Highlands with food during the famine of last 
year. His ability to subscribe such a sum of money was owing 
to the same cause that reduced the people to starvation—the expul- 
sion of the people from his domains to give place to his lordship’s 
droves of sheep and herds of cattle. Hundreds of this same duke’s 
expatriated tenants have been sent to Canada within the past three 
rears ! 
The Highlanders, who have emigrated to Canada for several years 
past, are the men who have been driven from their homes among 
the hills and in the glens of Scotland, by laws which neither chief- 
tain nor clansmen ever knew. 

Ireland is in a still worse condition. Its land has been repeatedly 
parceled out among its English invaders. And who are the owners 
of the soil?—and how do they manage their estates? We will not 
quote from Irish papers, nor from the reports of the Times Commis- 
sioner, for fear that our readers will suspect exaggeration; nor will 
we quote from any authority so late as 1846 or 1847, when famine 
might point every writer’s pen with prejudice; but we will quote 
from an American correspondent of the New York Presbyterian, 
who visited Ireland in the fall of 1845. 

We will give two extracts; the first referring to Irish landholders 
in general, and the second to one in particular. 

Oct. 15, 1845, he writes:— 
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‘‘ They were either proprietors of English estates, as well as Irish, 
and, of course, lived in England, and reckoned the Irish of secondary 
importance, Jeaving the management of them to others, merely ex- 
pecting their rents at term-day ; and their managers, or middle-men, 
as they were called, were intent only on extracting as much as pos- 
sible, to support their own extravagance and that of their families; 
or they were Irish proprietors, who, in their own sphere, as poor 
almost as their tenantry in theirs, yet vied with the wealthy English 
in expenditure; and though their estates were mortgaged and bur- 
dened so as to leave them without the means, even had they pos- 
sessed the inclination, to improve the condition of their tenantry, 
oo must they place their sons at English schools and colleges, and 

eep mansions in the metropolis for their wives and daughters, at 
the expense of all that they owed alike to themselves and the hapless 
serfs from whose poverty they extorted what they so recklessly squan- 
dered. This is unquestionably the true and principal secret of non- 
resident landlords and absenteeism ; though the insecurity of life and 
the disregard of the rights of property are, no doubt, also powerfully 
operating causes; but causes that arise, in a great measure, as 
secondary from the former.’’* 

Nov. 2, 1845, he writes:— 

‘¢ LANDLoRDISM IN IRELAND.—The Marquis of Hertford is one of 
those extensive proprietors of estates who, contented to draw the 
enormous rents of which, under the skillful management of an inge- 
nious agent, versed in the science of squeezing, they can be made 
productive, prefers the hells of London, the salons of Paris, or the 
cavalier servente life of Italy, to the dull monotony of thorough drain- 
ing, and rotation of crops, and longs and shorts (in reference to 
sheep and their fleeces), and find the society of opera dancers, and 
French counts, and Italian marquises, preferable to the companion- 
ship of the gentry, and literary men, and clergy, and honest and 
intelligent farmers of their own country. Having determined on 
visiting them for the first time on his succeeding to the inheritance— 
for his father had long set the example of absenteeism, and both 
during life and after death (in consequence of bequeathing enor- 
mous sums to Italian valets, the ministers of his unholy pleasures,) 
had attracted notoriety as an aged rowe—it was determined to give 
him such a welcome as would either encourage him to spend a part 
of his time upon his estates, or leave him inexcusable if he did not; 
and an address was prepared by a number, with Dean Stanners at 


* It is stated in the London Industrial Journal, that the population of Ireland is 
8,175,124, of whom four millions are males; and that, as there are thirteen and a half 
millions of acres of arable land, there are just seventeen laboring men to one hundred 
acres. But as the whole are not engaged in agriculture, there are eleven men to one 
hundred acres, who, with their women, children, &c., amounting to twenty-nine, must 
be supported from the land before the profits can be reckoned. 
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their head (for clergymen acting as land-agents is one of the many 
anomalies of the Irish church); but it spoke of the happiness and 
comfort of the tenantry, and their gratitude to their landlord, in a 
style dissatisfactory to the great mass of those whose sentiments it 
professed to utter. There was, therefore, another meeting, and 
much stormy discussion; and it was found that the idea of enter- 
taining him at a dinner, as had been proposed, would lead to an 
unpleasant exhibition; and so he, very wisely, determined to be- 
come the host, not the guest, of his tenantry. 

‘* Of the Marquis of Hertford’s Irish property, Lisburn is the chief 
town: the estate embraces about 100 square miles, and includes 
about 200 town lands; about 4000 sat down to dinner in the Lis- 
burn Castle gardens, among whom were the most respectable gen- 
tlemen, merchants, and farmers of the adjacent towns and neigh- 
borhoods, at 30 tables, each 60 feet long; on which were 750 
dishes of various kinds—70 roast beef, 55 mutton, 97 boiled beef, 
96 tongues, 192 meat pies, 70 turkeys, 72 geese. There were served 
3000 Ibs. of bread, 3200 pints of strong ale, 30 barrels of beer (each 
containing 32 gallons), 1 hhd. and 6 half hhds. of porter, 3200 bot- 
tles of punch, and a cask of cider. Among the speakers were Capt. 
Meynell, M. P. for Lisburn, Mr. Watson, so much talked of from 
being dismissed by the government from his commission as magis- 
trate and deputy lieutenant, and some others. 

“The noble marquis said :—‘ This is one of the happiest days of 
my life. Believe me, my friends, that I shall always have your hap- 
piness and welfare at heart; and that I shall always use my best 
endeavors to promote the one and contribute to the other.’ He was, 
no doubt, at the moment in earnest; and if the impression be only 
lasting, and the resolution carried out, the tenantry will be all the 
better, and an example afforded which it is to be wished others may 
imitate. 

‘Subsequently, the noble marquis provided a substantial dinner 
for the inmates of the Lisburn Union Workhouse; and a very happy 
and joyous evening was spent by the paupers.”’ 


2. TENURE OF LAND IN AMERICA. 


And now let us turn to the American continent, and inquire into 
the tenure of land in Canada and the United States. 

The French introduced the feudal system into Canada. Lower 
Canada, or Canada East, as it is now called, is divided into forty 
counties, and subdivided into seigniories, fiefs, and townships. Of 
seigniories and fiefs, besides smaller grants, there are said to be 
two hundred and eight, and of townships one hundred and sixty. 
The lands are held eithegby feudal tenure, or in socage ; the lands 
of the former tenure, with some few exceptions, were all granted 
before the British conquest of Canada in 1759. Many of the seig- 
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niorial grants are of great extent, and they occupy almost all the 
lands on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and those on the Richelieu, 
Yamaska, and Chaudiere. The grants in socage have been made 
since the conquest, and they form the townships. Many of these 
grants lie behind the seigniorial grants, but some of them have rivers 
for their front. 

The Island of Montreal, thirty-five miles long, and ten wide, is a 
single seigniory, and the property of the Seminary of St. Sulpice at 
Montreal. 

Of the 14,000 square miles of country between the river Chau- 
diere and the western limits of Lower Canada, 3,800 square miles, 
lying on the banks of the river, are included in the seigniorial grants. 
Between the river Yamaska and lake St. Francis, is a tract of land 
through which the Richelieu flows, and of the whole of it only three 
townships are held in socage. And the tract between the Yamaska 
and Chaudiere, on the St. Lawrence, is all occupied by seigniories. 

Indeed, all the most fertile portions of Lower Canada are still 
subject to the feudal tenure, and the land pays tithes to the jurists, 
and tribute to the seigniors. 

The ignorance and poverty of the people on the seigniories is a 
subject of grievous complaint on the part of the Provincial autho- 
rities. 

In 1843, three commissioners, A. Buchanan, J. A. Taschereau, 
and James Smith, appointed by the government to examine and 
report upon the extent, nature, and influence of the feudal tenure, 
made a long and able report, from which we make the following 
extract : 

‘Tt cannot be denied that sound policy, for the ultimate well- 
being of the inhabitants of this community, requires that the feudal 
tenure should be abolished. 

‘It is no longer suited to the spirit of the age, nor the actual 
wants of the population ; it is the relic of a barbarous age, and, in 
its practical operations, antagonistic to the growth and permanency 
of free institutions. 

*¢ However advantageous it may have been in the infancy of a 
colony, and favorable under wholesome restrictions, to the rapid 
settlement of a wilderness, its necessity is no longer felt, and in a 
more advanced community, it operates as a bar to general i improve- 
ment, and the prosperity of the people. 

“‘ The censitaires (tenants) being the more numerous class, in 
whose well being that of the community is more immediately con- 
cerned, their interests ought, in this particular (referring to a pro- 
posed law, providing for a commutation) to preponderate over those 
of the seignior.’ 6 

In the United States we still have the remains of feudal grants 
made by the English and Dutch governments under the pretence, 
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or the supposition, that the rich proprietors would be active and 
efficient in promoting the settlement of the country. But the Dutch 
government became early convinced that the manor lords were an 
obstacle in the way of the growth and settlement of the country, and 
not only refused to make further grants, but endeavored to take 
away, limit, and destroy those already granted. 

But the English colonial governors and councils were never 
stinted, or over-scrupulous in the extent, or conditions of their 
grants. In Maine, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia, extensive manors were created, which if it had 

not been for the revolutionary war, would have ‘built up in this 
country a colossal and overshadowing aristocracy. 

But the royal grants in Maine came in conflict with the claims of 
Massachusetts, and the republicans of that colony had little respect 
for the manors created by the English, or the seigniories granted by 
the French. 

Alluding to this subject, a late author says : 

“« But Massachusetts had objects beyond cutting down trees and 
casting fishing lines. Her ‘ presumption’ in crossing the path of 
royalty has often been condemned. But the citizens of Maine can- 
not too often commend the indomitable spirit which she evinced in 
her struggle to root out Gorges and the Cavaliers, or Monarchists 
of his planting, and to put in his place the humbler, but purer 
Roundheads, or Puritans of her own kindred. Had she faltered, 
when dukes and lords signed parchments that conveyed away soil 
that she claimed ; had she not sought to push her sovereignty over 
men and territories not originally her own; had she not broken down 
French seigniories and English ‘feoffments, Maine, east of Gorges’ 
eastern boundary, might have continued a part of the British empire 
to this hour.’’—Sabine’s Lives of the Loyalists, p. 4. 

The same author holds the following language in relation to the 
part which the great landholders were disposed to take in the Revo- 
lutionary struggie. 

“In passing from New England, we are to speak of American 
colonists of different origin, and who lived under different forms of 
the colonial system, or form of government. Thus, New York had 
no charter, but was governed by royal instructions, orders in 
council, and similar authority communicated to the governors by the 
ministers ‘at home.’ The governor and council were appointed by 
the king, but vacancies at the council board were filled by the 
governor.—The people elected the popular branch, which consisted 
of twenty-seven members. To say that the political institutions of 
New York formed a feudal aristocracy, is to define them with tole- 
rable accuracy. The soil was owned by a few. The masses were 
mere retainers or tenants, as in the monarchies of Europe. 

“While a large proportion of the people of New York pre- 
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ferred to continue their connection with the mother country, very 
many of them entered the military service of the crown, and fought 
in defence of their principles. Whole battalions, and even regi- 
ments were raised by the great landholders, and continued organized 
and in pay throughout the struggle. In fine, New York was, undeni- 
ably, the loyalists’ stronghold, and contained more of them than any- 
other colony in all America. I will not say that she devoted her re- 
sources of men and money to the cause of the enemy ; but I do say that 
she withheld many of the one, and much of the other, from the cause 
of the right. Massachusetts furnished 67,907 Whig soldiers between 
the years 1775 and 1783; while New York supplied but 17,781. 
In adjusting the war balances, after the peace, Massachusetts, as 
was then ascertained, has overpaid her share in the sum of $1,248,- 
801 of silver money; but New York was deficient in the large 
amount of $2,074,846. New Hampshire, though almost a wilder- 
ness, furnished 12,496 troops for the continental ranks, or quite 
three-quarters of the number enlisted in the Empire State.’’—Sa- 
bine’s Lives of the Loyalists, p. 18. 

‘Virginia, like New York, was a feudal aristocracy. But there, 
a large portion of the landholders, unlike those of New York, were 
Whigs, and, of course, favored the revolutionary movement.’’— Jb., 
p. 24. 

At the present day, the land throughout the United States is 
divided into comparatively small allotments, and owned by a multi- 
tude of small proprietors, whose title is generally an unconditional 
fee. But there are exceptions to this general truth, both as to extent 
and tenure of land. We make the following extract from a foreign 
author, who has traveled ‘extensively in Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica :— 

** The population of Maryland is four hundred and fifty thousand ; 
of these one hundred and fifty thousand are blacks—ninety thou- 
sand being slaves, the remainder free. Since the year 1790 the 
white population of the principal slaveholding counties has dimi- 
nished two-sevenths. In the greater number of them the slaves, at 
the present time, are more numerous than the whites. There is a 
great extent of surface, once tilled, now gone to waste. The land 
is held in farms of large size: when it ceased to be abundantly 
productive, the clumsy and wasteful process of slave labor could be 
no longer applied to it. Tobacco is the only production of this 
State which ever seems to require slave labor; but in Ohio it can be 
raised by free labor to undersell the Maryland growers. 

‘‘The abolition of slavery tends to divide properties into small 
farms; this process would, in a few years, double the value of the 
crops, and consequently of the land.’’* 


* Hochelaga, chap. iii. vol. ii. p. 40 
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What is said of Maryland is true also of all the slaveholding 
states. The land is owned by a few, and cultivated by slaves. 
The same extent of surface does not produce the same amount in 
quantity or value. 

But how is it in New York and New England? The soil is sub- 
divided into small estates, and its cultivators stand upon their own 
acres, which they till with their own hands. In all the northern 
states, except New York and Pennsylvania, the number of large 
landholders is very small. And even upon the great manorial 
estates the land is generally leased in small farms, and in perpe- 
tuity. The cultivator has the fee of the land, and he can hold it as 
long as he pays, punctually, the annual rents. It is true that the 
rents are in the nature of a tax levied upon the land, and have 
become a heavy drain upon the resources of the inhabitants; but 
the perpetual lease is much more favorable to the cultivators than 
the leases from year to year. But a township which pays an annual 
tribute of $6000 a year to a landlord in New York city, is not so 
rich by $100,000 as a township whose farmers pay no rent. But 
even the few great estates are yearly breaking into fragments, and 
becoming small by degrees. In New England and New York there 
are more farms less than fifty acres in extent than over one hun- 
dred, and the farmers who own less than one hundred acres are‘as 
ten to one of those who own more than a hundred. The state of 
Ohio, which, a century ago, was a wilderness, without a civilized 
inhabitant, is now the home of 2,000,000 of people, and very few 
of the landholders own more than fifty acres each. 


(To be Continued.]} 
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(extracts. )* 


CONSTITUTION—RIGHT OF CONSTRUCTION—VETO 
POWER, &c. 


BY HON. J. C. SPENCER. 
(From his Review of Judge Upshur’s Strictures.) 


* * * * * * The argument, so often repeated in Mr. 


Upshur’s remarks, that because the constitution was a compact be- 
tween the states, one with the other, each must possess the right to 
construe it for itself, is deemed a very dangerous fallacy. Accord- 
ing to our ideas, every government is the result of a compact, ex- 
press or implied, by those who submit to it. In the states, then, 
the citizens who are the parties to this compact must respectively 
have the same right to construe it for themselves, and in a clear 
ease of judicial usurpation must have the right to nullify the deci- 
sion. Before admitting such consequences it will be well to test 
the soundness of the premises from which they flow. Now, as is 
remarked in General Jackson’s proclamation in 1832; it is precisely 
because it is a compact that the parties cannot depart from it. It 
is an agreement, a binding obligation, entered into for mutual bene- 
fit, and upon a mutual consideration between the respective parties, 
that they will respectively fulfill the obligations, and perform the 
duties which it enjoins. Each party has an interest in the perform- 
ance of it by the other, and, therefore, no party can withdraw from 
that performance without the consent of the others. To secure this 
performance, all the parties have agreed upon the creation of a dis- 
tinct and independent tribunal to determine their controversies, not 
only with each other, but with the common or federal government, 
and have further agreed that such determination shall be final. 
That tribunal is not the agent or functionary of the federal govern- 
ment alone. Its members must be appointed with the advice and 
consent of a majority of the states, expressed by their representa- 


* It is our intention to give, from time to time,as our limits will permit, the opinions 
temperately expressed on both sides, of our eminent men, on great questions of 
national interest. To carry out this design, we had prepared with the President's 
reasons for the veto on the harbor bill, extracts from the able report of the Chicago 
Convention, attributed to Mr. Spencer, and from Mr. Webster's speech. We had also 
made full extracts from the speeches and letters of prominent statesmen on the great 
slavery question, so as to present the whole subject. All of these we postpone to 
another number, on account of the mass of historical matter and documents which the 
plan of our work obliges us to insert. 
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tives in the senate. They are the umpires chosen by the federal 
government and the states conjointly. ‘The very first step which 
that tribunal must always take when a case is presented to it, is to 
inquire whether it be one of those that have been agreed on to be 
submitted to its determination. Now the pretence that one of the 
parties may, under this agreement, revise the decision of this tri- 
bunal, and decide for itself whether a given case was subject to its 
jurisdiction, is to nullify not only the decision but the argreement 
itself. But this it has no moral or political right todo. It would 
be a shameful violation of not only its faith, but an outrage upon all 
the other parties to the compact, which they would have the un- 
questionable right to resent and to punish. This, then, would imme- 
diately bring on a war. It is to avoid this very consequence that 
the tribunal created to decide these controversies is armed with 
power to enforce its decisions, and, fortunately, it operates not on 
states, but on individuals, on the citizens composing the people of 
the United States. If a state should, through its courts, imprison 
or otherwise punish an officer of the United States, for executing 
one of its laws, the persons committing the offence would be held 
responsible, and to enforce that responsibility, the whole power, 
civil and military, of all the other states, would be put in requisi- 
tion. Such are the guarantees of our constitution, and that they 
are effectual and will be called into action whenever occasion shall 
require, has already been proved in a case peculiarly calculated to 
test their value and strengthh * * * * 

I have no disposition to follow Mr. Upshur in his remarks upon 
that clause of the constitution which allows representation to three- 
fifths of the slaves. It is enough to say that it was one of the re- 
sults of a compromise without which no constitution could have been 
formed. Whatever doubt of its justice or expediency may be enter- 
tained, every good citizen will observe it and obey it in its integrity. 

He also remarks upon the omission in the constitution to provide 
for removals from office. He might have noticed a hundred other 
omissions of details which necessarily flow from express provisions, 
or which are supplied by the usages of the country from which we 
borrow our language and so many of our legal and political institutions. 

He regards as a “ striking imperfection”’ in our constitution the 
existence of the veto power, and adds, the right to forbid the “ peo- 
ple to pass whatever laws they please, is the right to deprive them 
of self-government.’? The veto power, or the veto, does not forbid 
the people to pass what laws they please. How much more accu- 
rate and discriminating is the accomplished author of ‘‘ Democracy 
in America!”? The veto is, as he represents it, an appeal to the 
people by a president, in defence of the independence which the 
constitution awards him. It is an appeal to the sober second 
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thought of the representatives of the people, to re-consider the mat- 
ter, and if two-thirds of both houses still believe the proposed bill 
to be just and constitutional, they may pass it notwithstanding the 
president’s objections. It is a suspensive veto, not an absolute one, 
as in England ; and without it the president would long since have 
been stripped of ev ery valuable function of his office, or rendered 
utterly dependent on the Congress. In fifty-five years that have 
elapsed since the power was granted, it has not been exercised 
more than ten or twelve times; and, in every instance but one its 
exercise has been sanctioned by the people. 

The re-eligibility of the president, from term to term, is also com- 
plained of by Mr. Upshur, and he thinks proper to add, * Presidents 
are now made, not by the free suffrages of the people, but by party 
management.’’ But he has not intimated that the ineligibility of a 
president would have the least effect in preventing party manage- 
ment. A president has the same means of choosing his successor 
—nay, greater means than of promoting his own re-election; and 
we have not found less party management during the second term 
to which our presidents are limited by the unwritten law of public 
opinion, than during their first term, when they were candidates 
for re-election. It is obvious that exigencies may arise, such as a 
foreign war, which would require indispensably the continuance in 
power of an existing administration, that it might carry out a plan 
of measures it had devised. The opinion that ordinarily the same 
person should not serve more than once in the presidential office is 
becoming prevalent: and a sound public sentiment will doubtless 
regulate the matter as well, if not better, than it could be done by 
a positive provision of the constitution. * * * * * * * * 

If these remarks shall have the effect of dispelling such a reflec- 
tion upon the wisdom of that distinguished body of men, who calmly 
and deliberately weighed every suggestion that sprang from their 
own minds, or was suggested to them by others; who investigated 
most carefully the very ‘peculiar condition of the states, and under- 
stood their various local interests; who had felt the defects of the 
confederation in seven years of war and six of peace; and invoking 
the blessing and aid of Divine Providence, devoted themselves to 
the task with a fidelity, patience, and forbearance which have been 
the admiration of the world, and finally produced the first written 
constitution of government that ever emanated direct from the peo- 
* themselves—a constitution venerated by the intelligence of all 

urope, and enshrined in the hearts of all patriotic Americans; if - 
that constitution shall have been in any degree cleared of the mists 
with which a partial, theoretic, and heated imagination had invested 
it, I shall be thankful, and shall feel that neither my time nor the 
patience of the reader has been misspent. 
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FREE AND EQUAL. 


(non. J.C. CALHOUN ON THE TERRITORIAL BILL.) 


Speaking of the future historian who might have to record the 
events tending to so calamitous a result as the dissolution of the 
Union, Mr. C. said: 

If he should possess a philosophical turn of mind, and be dis- 
posed to look to more remote and recondite causes, he will trace it 
to a proposition which orginated in a hypothetical truism, but which 
as now expressed and now understood, is the most false and danger- 
ous of all political errors. The proposition to which I allude, has 
become an axiom in the minds of a vast majority on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and is repeated daily from tongue to tongue, as an es- 
tablished and incontrovertible truth; it is, that ‘all men are born 
free and equal.’ I am not afraid to attack error, however deeply 
it may be entrenched, or however widely extended, whenever it 
becomes my duty to do so, as I believe it to be on this subject and 
ocgasion, 

Taking the proposition literally, (it is in that sense it is under- 
stood,) there is not a word of truth in it.—It-begins with “ all men 
are born,’’ which is utterly untrue. Men are not born. Infants 
are born. They grow to be men. And concludes with asserting 
that they are born “free and equal,’’ which is not less false. They 
are not born free. While infants they are incapable of freedom, 
being destitute alike of the capacity of thinking and acting, with- 
out which there can be no freedom. Besides, they are necessarily 
born subject to their parents, and remain so among all people, sav- 
age and civilized, until the development of their intellect and phy- 
sical capacity enable them to take care of themselves. They grow 
to all the freedom, of which the condition of which they were born 
permits, by growing tobe men. Nor is it less false that they are 
born “equal.’’? ‘They are not so in any sense in which it can be 
regarded; and thus, as I have asserted, there is not a word of truth 
in the whole proposition, as expressed and understood. 

Man, for the purpose of reasoning, may be regarded in three 
different states: in a state of individuality; that is, living by him- 
self apart from the rest of his species. In the social ; that is, living 
in society, associated with others of his species. And in the poli- 
tical; that is, being under government. We may reason as to what 
would be his rights and duties in either, without taking into con- 
sideration whether he could exist in it or not. It is certain, that in 
the first, the very supposition that he lived apart and separated from 
all others, would make him free and equal. No one, in such a state, 
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could have the right to command or control another. Every man 
would be his own master, and might do just as he pleased. But it 
is equally clear that man cannot exist in such a state; that he is by 
nature social, and that society is necessary, not only to the proper 
development of all his faculties, moral and intellectual, but to the 
very existence of his race. Such being the case, the state is a 
purely hypothetical one; and when we say all men are free and 
equal in it, we announce a mere hypothetical truism ; that is a truism 
resting on a mere supposition that cannot exist, and of course one 
of little or no practical value. 
* * & * * * * 


Instead, then, of all men having the same right to liberty and 
equality, as is claimed by those who hold that they are all born free 
and equal, liberty is the noble and highest reward bestowed on 
mental and moral development, combined with favorable circum- 
stances. Instead, then, of liberty and equality being born with man, 
instead of all men and all classes and descriptions being equally 
entitled to them, they are high prizes to be won, and are in their 
most perfect state, not only the highest reward that can be bestowed 
on our race, but the most difficult to be won, and when won the 
most difficult to be preserved. 

They have been made vastly more so, by the dangerous error I 
have attempted to expose, that all men are born free and equal, as 
if those high qualities belonged to man without effort to acquire 
them and to all equally alike, regardless of their intellectual and 
moral condition. ‘The attempt to carry into practice this, the most 
dangerous of all political errors, and to bestow on all, without re- 
gard to their fitness, either to acquire or maintain liberty—that un- 
bounded and individual liberty supposed to belong to man in the 
hypothetical and misnamed state of nature, has done more to 
retard the cause of liberty and civilization, and is doing more at 
present, than all other causes combined. While it is powerful to 
pull down governments, it is still more powerful to prevent their 
construction on proper principles. It is the leading cause among 
those wlio have placed Europe in its present anarchical condition, 
and which mainly stands in the way of reconstructing good govern- 
ments in the place of those which have been overthrown, threaten- 
ing thereby the quarter of the globe most advanced in progress and 
civilization, with hopeless anarchy, to be followed by military des- 
potism. Nor are we exempt from its disorganizing effects. We 
now begin to experience the danger of admitting so great an error 
to have a place in the declaration of ourindependence. For a long 
time it remained dormant; but in the process of time, it began to 
germinate, and produce its poisonous fruits. It had strong hold on 
the mind of Mr. Jefferson, the author of that document, which caused 
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him to take an utterly false view of the subordinate relation of the 
black to the white race in the South; and to hold in consequence, 
that the former, though utterly unqualified to possess liberty, were as 
fully entitled to both liberty and equality as the latter; and that to 
deprive them of it, was unjust and immoral. ‘To this error, his 
proposition to exclude slavery from the territory northwest of the 
Ohio may be traced, and to that the ordinance of ’87, and through 
it the deep and dangerous agitation which now threatens to engulf, 
and will certainly engulf, if not speedily settled, our political in- 
stitutions, and involve the country in countless woes. 


NATURAL EQUALITY. 


HON. ELY MOORE. 


(From his Address on Civil Government.) 


As well might you attempt to fetter the pinion of time, or chain 
the passing hour, as roll back the current of human progress, or 
impede the onward movement of the principles of popular revolu- 
‘tion: they will—they must—accomplish their destinies. ‘‘ There 
is a Divinity that shapes their end ;”’ and its providential power— 
whilst it forbids them to recede—compels them to advance. And 
although there is, in the nature of human events, a sovereign and 
irrevocable necessity—paramount to all earthly power, and which 
baffles and defies all the efforts of man to check or limit its control 
—yet it is in accordance with the laws of man’s being and the 
providence of God, that man should concur in all that relates to his 
preservation and welfare. Industry, watchfulness and care is the 
very tenure of man’s existence. He must obtain his bread by the 
sweat of his face. God has so decreed. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the ‘uniform and permanent tendency of this revolutionary 
movement of the day, in behalf of the free or popular principle, 
yet the co-operation of man is necessary—not to the eventual tri- 
umph of this principle, but that he may enjoy its benefits and its 
blessings. 

To our country has been reserved the proud privilege of unfolding 
and establishing the principles of popular freedom. If you would 
rightly estimate the dignity and importance of this national position, 
regard, for a moment, the wide-spread and avalanche movement of 
the principle, which recognizes the natural equality of man, and the 
absolute sovereignty of the people. Already does it claim the atten- 
tion, and challenge the judgment of the wise and the good of all lands 
and of all nations. The enlightened and philosophical statesman—of 
whatever creed or country—begins to regard the eventual triumph of 
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this principle as inevitable—begins to believe, and to confess, as he 
calmly views the character and progress of events, that the happiness 
and welfare of the race demand the speedy installation of its power in 
every clime and country of the earth. Even Philosophy, herself, as she 
contemplates the accumulating intelligence and power of the masses, 
hesitates and recoils, as she denounces this ultimate result as Uto- 
pian. Indeed, her most worthy and gifted disciples begin to regard 
it as an established truth—an indefeasible fact: confess that it is no 
startling phenomenon in the political world, but ancient as society 
itself, and its tendency the most stable and uniform of any which 
illustrates the chronicles of the human race. And herein they are 
correct. The spirit of popular liberty is not—as some superficial 
minds have contended—the exclusive growth of this country, and 
originally brought forth in the travails of the American Revolution. 
The principles which recognize the natural and political equality of 
man, were understood and partially carried out by our Saxon ances- 
tors. De Lotme, in treating of the early recognition of general 
social rights, in his great work on the Constitution of England, 
holds the following language :—‘“ The different orders of the feudal 
government, as established in England, being connected by tenures 
exactly similar, the same maxims which were laid down as true 
against the lord paramount, in behalf of the lord of an upper fief, 
were likewise to be admitted against the latter, in behalf of the 
owner of an inferior fief. ‘The same maxims were also to be ap- 
plied to the possessor of a still lower fief; they farther descended 
to the freeman and to the peasant; and the spirit of liberty, after 
having circulated through the different branches of the feudal sub- 
ordination, thus continued to flow through successive homogeneous 
channels; it forced a passage into the remotest ramification, and the 
principle of primeval equality became everywhere diffused and esta- 
blished : a sacred principle, which neither injustice nor ambition can 
erase ; which exists in every breast, and to exert itself, requires only 
to be awakened among the numerous and oppressed classes of man- 
kind.”’ 

Coeval with the first of our Colonies was the Petition of Right— 
that Magna Charta of a more liberal age—presented by Lord Coke 
and his enlightened compeers; and the founders of the American 
Colonies brought with them its spirit, if not its letter—brought with 
them the maxims and the sentiments of civil liberty ; not engrossed 
on parchment, but written upon the tablets of their memories—in- 
scribed upon the portals of their hearts—garnered up in the cham- 
bers of their souls; and the very first man that leaped from the deck 
of the May-Flower upon the Rock of Plymouth, was a living incar- 
nation of the spirit of liberty—armed at all points—in head, and 
heart, and limb—to assert and vindicate ALL uIs RIGHTS As Man! 
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Our political emancipation was not achieved, nor our free system 
of government established, by virtue of the discovery or origination, 
by us, of any of the principles or maxims of civil liberty; but by 
the intellectual labors of our fathers, in collecting, translating, de- 
veloping, and arranging previously acquired notions of political 
rights and powers into a new form of polity. Our Declaration of 
Independence but reinstated the people in their ancient and original 
rights. The truths which it proclaimed required no labored argu- 
ment, or formal demonstration, to cause them to be understood and 
appreciated ; they were “ self-evident,”’ and only required to be an- 
nounced, to challenge the universal assent of mankind. Nowhere 
else, however, have these principles—these “ self-evident truths,”’ 
now tending to their just supremacy—ever received either full de- 
velopment, or practical development. No, it was reserved to the 
statesmen of America to give them form and substance, as well as 
force and efficiency: and when they asserted—through Mr. Jeffer- 
son—that “ all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that to secure tiese 
rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,’’ they embraced all that 
was requisite to constitute a clear and perfect compendium of human 
rights, as well as a faithful epitome of all the appropriate functions 
and duties of human government. It is natural and proper, there- 
fore, that the oppressed and down-trodden of all nations, who would 
follow in our steps, should look with eagerness, and with assurance, 
tous. Connected, as we are, by example, as weil as by sympathy, 
with the successful advancement of these great principles, our coun- 
try must, necessarily, be regarded as their peculiar champion and 
guardian; and responsible, as such, for their preservation and far- 
ther development. We owe it, then, to ourselves, to our children, 
and to the whole family of man, to be true and faithful to the sacred 
trust which has been confided to our care. Superior, as we are, to 
all other nations, in well defined and regulated liberty, so too, let 
us be superior to all others in holy efforts to extend and perpetuate 
the principles we have rendered immortal. 

The socially and politically oppressed of all nations have a right 
to look to us for encouragement, for guidance, and relief—have a 
right to look to us for the performance of the promises we have ta- 
citly made; the realization of the hopes we have virtually inspired, 
and the fulfillment of the lofty destiny to which we are pledged. 
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( MISCELLANY.) 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


Abd-el-Kader has been called the modern Jugurtha. He deserves 
the name. The historian Sallust relates the exploits of the ancient 
Numidian king, and shows with what daring, with what cunning, 
and what perseverance he kept at bay the Roman armies. The 
modern Jugurtha was not inferior in intellectual and military quali- 
ties. For fifteen years he has displayed a wonderful strength of 
will, prodigious activity, indomitable constancy, military talents 
which astonished the most skillful officers. He possessed in a high 
degree the art of dazzling the imagination of the Arabs, awakening 
their religious faith, reviving their courage in disasters, and of find- 
ing resources in the most desperate circumstances. He never 
rested even in the short intervals of peace concluded with France. 
Constantly on horseback, traversing plains and deserts with unheard- 
of rapidity, he chastised the refractory tribes, and encouraged those 
who remained true to his cause. He even succeeded in organizing, 
for some time, ten thousand regular troops: a thing quite remarka- 
ble, if we reflect on the antipathy of the Arabs to all civilized habits. 
In a word, Abd-el-Kader showed a superior genius. ‘The last sup- 
port of a nation destined to perish, he did all that was possible to 
preserve it from ruin, and if the French government had not sent 
against him armies of a hundred thousand soldiers, he would have 
been now master of all Algiers, from the coasts of the Mediterranean 
to the frontiers of the empire of Morocco. 

Do not imagine, however, that Abd-el-Kader has a cruel, ferocious 
aspect. On the contrary, by a strange contrast between his looks 
and his acts, he has a delicate and almost effeminate air. The fea- 
tures of his face are mild, his hands white and small like those of a 
girl; he has a small beard; his step is slow and calm; his frail 
body seems incapable of supporting the least fatigue. When a 
stranger speaks to him, he listens with downcast eyes, fingering 
his necklace, and moving his lips as if mumbling the words of a 
prayer. In the days of his greatest power, he observed the utmost 
frugality at home, in his wardrobe and mode of living: only he was 
fond of mounting a splendid black horse, which he rode with the 
grace and skilleof an accomplished knight; and the popular super- 
stition fancied that this horse was the gift of Mahomet, and would 
carry Abd-el-Kader through the air, if he should be surrounded by 
enemies. 

In 1830, when the French invaded Algiers, Abd-el-Kader was 
still in a subordinate and obscure rank. Being suspected by the 
dey of Algiers, because he set up some ambitious pretensions, he 
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had been shut up in prison with his father. But on the arrival of 
our soldiers, he began to acquire consequence among the Arabs. 
He traversed the villages, preaching a crusade against the Christian 
infidels, and everywhere exciting insurrections. He placed himself 
in ambushes, and when he saw small detachments of French sol- 
diers, he fell upon them suddenly and cut them in pieces. He was 
commonly successful in these expeditions. Cool and adroit, he 
surprised his enemies, without being himself taken off his guard, 
and his companions in arms regarded him as a messenger from God. 

At this time, the French government was not settled what course 
to take in Algiers. Many statesmen thought that the best way was 
merely to guard the coasts, and leave the interior country to the 
natives. ‘This system was called the restricted occupation; it 
seemed more suitable to the interests of France, which had no desire 
to sacrifice blood and treasure to invade the deserts of Africa. 

Hence in 1834, her generals concluded with Abd-el-Kader a 
treaty by which they conceded to him the sovereignty of a part of 
the Algerine territory. This arrangement was a great fault; for it 
authorized and sanctioned all the pretensions of this young Arab 
chief. From that time, Abd-el-Kader took the name of prince of 
the faithful ; he was, in the eyes of Mussulmans, a sacred person, 
and seemed to have the prerogatives of a sultan or king. He treat- 
ed on an equality with the representatives of the French nation. 

He took advantage of the peace which had been so imprudently 
granted, to extend his power among the native tribes. Several 
rivals had risen up. He attacked and crushed them one after ano- 
ther, by the power of Mahometan superstition or by force of arms, 
and in a short time, he became supreme master of the whole Arab 
population, consisting of two or three millions of souls. France 
had thus before her a powerful, active, implacable enemy, who was 
obeyed as a messenger from on high by a host of ferocious warriors. 
It was impossible that peace should Jast. In 1835, hostilities were 
renewed, and Abd-el-Kader met with great reverses. At times 
he was left almost alone before the victorious French when his sol- 
diers had been completely beaten ; a great many fell on the field of 
battle ; others took flight; the town where he fixed his residence 
was burnt by the French; and the Arabs, who yielded to a reverse 
of fortune as to a decree of God, began to go over to the side of the 
conquerors. 

In this alarming extremity Abd-el-Kader did not despair. Be- 
trayed by the Arabs, and reduced to live by begging, like a vaga- 
bond, he betook himself to the inhabitants of Morocco and to the 
Kabyles, a savage people living on the sides and valleys of Mount 
Atlas. His voice was heard; ‘thousands of men arose to try with 
him again the fortune of arms. Abd-el-Kader began by taking 
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bloody vengeance upon the Arabs who had abandoned his cause, 
and the terror which he inspired brought him numerous allies. His 
campaign against the French was marked by signal successes; and, 
in May 1837, a second peace was signed between him and General 
Bugeaud, called the peace of Tafna. 

This was another fault committed by the French government. 
The prince of the faithful gained every day more authority among 
the Mahometans; he affected an insolent superiority, and declared 
openly that he would soon be the sovereign over all Algiers. In 
his communications with the governor of Algiers, he showed much 
contempt, and more than once came at the head of his soldiers to the 
very borders of Algiers, ravaging and burning everything in his way. 

The legislative chambers of France, tired of the enormous expenses 
which they had made for this remote conquest, constantly urged the 
cabinet to forbearance and not to resume war against this barbarian 
chieftain. But such a course was plainly inadmissible. ‘The more 
the French showed forbearance, the more did the Arabs think that 
it was the effect of fear. It became manifest that the government 
was placed in this alternative, either to renounce altogether the 
possession of algiers, or to put down Abd-el-Kader effectually. 

So, Marshal Bugeaud received orders to break the convention of 
Tafna. The war was long and bloody. With Abd-el-Kader, it was 
a question of life or death. He knew this well, and redoubled his 
activity and audacity. The French, on their part, saw that there 
was no longer any armistice nor truce to be concluded with the 
enemy. ‘They resolved to make great sacrifices to obtain a definite 
triumph. The best generals, the most renowned regiments were 
sent into Africa; the Duke d’Orleans, the Duke d’Aumale, the Duke 
de Montpensier,—three sons of Louis Philip,—went successively 
to fight Abd-el-Kader, in order to animate by their presence the 
devotedness of the troops. To conquer or die was the motto of both 
armies. 

The Arab chieftain gained the first advantage. He had every- 
where spies and friends. ‘The Mussulman population were roused 
at his call, like one man; old men and children even took their 
guns and swords; the names of Mahomet and of Abd-el-Kader 
inspired every breast. But European tactics gave the French great 
advantage over him. The towns of Constantine, Oran, Mascara, 
Tlemsen, were successively occupied by their battalions. Several 
tribes came again under French dominion, because they had no 
means of defence. It even happened, one day, that the Smala of 
Abd-el-Kader was captured; it consisted of all the women of the 
emir’s lieutenants, and of all the riches which he had collected in 
his excursions; seven thousand prisoners and an enormous booty 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

Forced to leave the territory of Algiers, Abd-el-Kader fled to the 
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states of Morocco. There, in the name of the Mahometan faith, he 
succeeded in seducing the emperor, .4bderrhaman, and to lead him 
against the French. This was the origin of a new war. Marshal 
Bugeaud marched resolutely against the armies of Morocco, and 
gained the celebrated victory of Isly. At the same time, a French 
squadron bombarded the town of Tangiers. Attacked on both sides, 
and unable to make serious resistance, the Emperor Abderrhaman 
hastened to conclude a peace. 

Events became more and more adverse to Abd-el-Kader. He 
made prodigious efforts to recover his cause. Having only a few 
faithful troops, he disputed the ground foot by foot. When he would 
seem to be beaten and unable to keep the field, he would return all 
at once upon another quarter of the colony and renew the combat. 
You could not, indeed, but admire this invincible tenacity of purpose, 
this constancy which was disheartened by no privations, nor by the 
treachery of his own friends. Almost all the Arabs had submitted, 
and Abd-el-Kader continued to struggle. He tried even to stir up 
the inhabitants of Morocco against their sovereign, calling him an 
infidel, an apostate, because he had consented to a peace with the 
mortal foes of Islamism. His plan was to dethrone Abderrhaman 
and to usurp his kingdom. But this rash undertaking was the cause 
of his own ruin. The emperor of Morocco turned upon Abd-el- 
Kader, who, thus placed between the French and the force of the 
emperor, and having but a handful of soldiers, was constrained to 
surrender in the night of 22d and 23d December. He chose to trust 
himself with the French rather than to the soldiers of Morocco: a fine 
testimony of esteem paid by a Mussulman to Christians. 

But a grave difficulty now presented itself. In making his sub- 
mission, Abd-el-Kader had stipulated that he should be conveyed 
to Egypt or Syria, and that he should live at liberty in a Mahometan 
country. General Lamoriciere assented to this condition; and the 
Duke d’Aumale, governor of the colony, confirmed it. This engage- 
ment has not been fulfilled on the part of the French. 

The Arab chief is still a prisoner in France.—( Observer.) 


COL. FREMONT’S CELEBRATED RIDE IN CALIFORNIA. 


It was at daybreak on the 22d of March, 1847, that Lieut.-Col. 
Fremont, his friend Don Haisoos Pico, and his servant, Jacob 
Dodson, sat out from La Ciudad Je los Angelos (the city of the 
Angels) in the southern part of Upper California, to proceed 
in the shortest time to Monterey, on the Pacific ocean, distant 
full four hundred miles. ‘The way is over a mountainous country, 
much of it uninhabited, with no other road than a trace, and many 
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defiles to pass, particularly the maritime defile of El Rincon, or 
Punto Gordo, fifteen miles in extent, made by the jutting of a pre- 
cipitous mountain into the sea, and which can only be passed when 
the tide is out and the sea calm, and even then in many places 
through the waves. The towns of Santa Barbara and San Luis 
Obispo, and occasional ranchos, are the principal inhabited places 
on the route. Each of the party had three horses, nine in all, to 
take their turns under the saddle. The six loose horses ran ahead 
without bridle or halter, and required some attention to keep to the 
track. When wanted for a change, say at distances of twenty 
miles, they were caught by the lasso, thrown either by Don Pico or 
the servant Jacob. None of the horses were shod. The usual 
gait was a sweeping gallop. The first day they ran one hundred 
and twenty-five miles. ‘The next day they made another hundred 
and twenty-five miles, passing the formidable mountain of Santa 
Barbara, and counting upon it the skeletons of some fifty horses, 
part of near double that number which perished in the crossing of 
that terrible mountain by the California battalion on Christmas day, 
1846, amidst a raging tempest, and a deluge of rain and cold more 
killing than that of the Sierra Nevada—the day of severest suffer- 
ing, say Fremont and his men, that they have ever passed. 

At sunset the party stopped to sup with the friendly Captain Dana, 
and at nine at night, San Luis Obispo was reached, the home of 
Don Pico, and where an affecting reception awaited Lieut.-Colonel 
Fremont, in consequence of an incident which occurred there, that 
history will one day record; and he was detained till 11 o’clock inthe 
morning receiving the visits of the inhabitants, (mothers and chil- 
dren included,) taking a breakfast of honor, and waiting for a relief 
of fresh horses to be brought in from the surrounding country. 
Here the nine horses from Los Angelos were left, and eight others 
taken in their place, and a Spanish boy added to the party to assist 
in managing the loose horses. Proceeding at the usual gait till 8 
at night, and having made some seventy miles, Don Pico, who had 
spent the night before with his family and friends, and probably 
with but little sleep, became fatigued, and proposed a halt for a few 
hours. It was in the valley of the Salinas, (Salt River, called 
Buena Ventura in the old maps,) and the haunt of marauding In- 
dians. For safety during their repose, the party turned off the trace, 
issued through a canada into a thick wood, and laid down, the 
horses being put to grass at a short distance, with the Spanish boy 
in the saddle to watch. Sleep, when commenced, was too sweet to 
be easily given up, and it was halfway between midnight and day, 
when the sleepers were aroused by an estampedo among the horses, 
and the calls of the boy. 

The cause of the alarm was soon found—not Indians, but white 
bears—this valley being their great resort, and the place where Col. 
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F. and thirty-five of his men encountered some hundred of them 
the summer before, killing thirteen upon the ground. The character 
of these bears is well known, and the bravest hunters, do not like 
to meet them without the advantage of numbers. On discovering 
the enemy, Col. F. felt for his pistols, but Don Pico desired him to 
lie still, saying that ‘‘people could scare bears ;’’ and immediately 
hallooed at them in Spanish, and they went off. Sleep went oif 
also; and the recovery of the horses frightened by the bears, build- 
ing a rousing fire, making a breakfast from the hospitable supplies of 
San Luis Obispo, occupied the party till daybreak; when the jour- 
ney was resumed, Eighty miles and the afternoon brought the 
party to Monterey. ‘The next day, in the afternoon, the party sat 
out on their return, and the two horses rode by Col. F. from San 
Luis Obispo, being a present to him from Don Pico, the latter 
desired to make an experiment of what one of them could do. ‘They 
were brothers, one a grass younger than the other, both of the 
same color, (cinnamon), and hence called el canalo or los canalos, 
(the cinnamon, or the cinnamons.) The elder was then taken for 
the trial; the journey commenced upon him at leaving Monterey; 
the afternoon well advanced. 

Thirty miles under the saddle done that evening, and the party 
stopped for the night. In the morning the elder canalo was again 
under the saddle for Col. F., and for ninety miles he carried him 
without a change and without apparent fatigue. It was still thirty 
miles to San Luis Obispo, where the night was to be passed, and 
Don Pico insisted that canalo could easily do it, and so said the horse 
by his looks and actions. But Colonel F. would not put him to 
the trial, and, shifting the saddle to the younger brother, the elder 
was turned loose to run the remaining thirty miles without a rider. 
He did so, immediately taking the lead and keeping it all the way, 
and entering San Luis in a sweeping gallop, nostrils distended, 
snuffing the air, and neighing with exultation at his return to his 
native pastures, his younger brother all the while running at the 
head of the horses under the saddle, bearing on his bit, and held in 
by his rider. 

The whole eight horses made their one hundred and twenty miles 
each that day, (after the evening before,) the elder cinnamon making 
ninety miles of his under the saddle, that day, besides thirty under 
the saddle the evening before; nor was there the least doubt 
that he would have done the whole distance in the same time, if he 
had continued under the saddle. After a hospitable detention of 
another half day at San Luis Obispo, the party sat out for Los An- 
gelos on the same nine horses which they had rode from that place, 
and made the ride back in about the same time they had made it 
up; namely, at the rate of 125 miles aday. On this ride the grass 
on the road was the food for the horses. At Monterey they had 
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barley: but these horses, meaning those trained and domesticated, 
as the canalos were, eat almost anything in the way of vegetable 
food, or even drink, that their master uses, by whom they are pet- 
ted and caressed and rarely sold. Bread, fruits, sugar, coffee, and 
even wine (like the Persian horse) they take from the hand of their 
master, and obey with like docility, his slightest intimation. Atap 
of the whip on the saddle springs them into action; the check of a 
thread rein (on the Spanish bit) would stop them ; and stopped short, 
at speed, they do not jostle the rider or throw him forward. They 
leap on anything—man, beast or weapon, on which their master 
directs them. But this description, so far as conduct and behavior 
are concerned, of course only applies to the trained and domesti- 
cated horse.—Vat. Intelligence. 





REMARKABLE ESCAPE FROM PRISON. 


. [Two French gentlemen, Messrs. De Latude and D’ Alegre, were imprisoned 
in the Bastille,* at the instance of that implacable woman, Madam De Pompa- 
dour. An intimation having been given them that they had no hope of release, 
De Latude resolved to escape, or perish in the attempt. We give his story in 
his own words:] 


**To any man who had the least notion of the situation of the 
Bastille—its extent, its towers, its discipline, and the incredible 
precautions which despotism had multiplied, more surely to chain 
its victims—the mere idea of escaping from it would appear the 
effect of insanity, and would inspire nothing but pity for a wretch 
so devoid of sense as to dare to conceive it. A moment’s reflection 
would suffice to show that it was hopeless to attempt an escape by 
the gates. Every physical impossibility was united to render this 
impracticable. We had no resource but by the outside. There 
was in our chamber a fireplace, the chimney of which came out in 
the extreme height of the tower; it was full of gratings and bars of 
iron, which, in several parts of it, scarcely left a free passage for 
the smoke. Should we be able to get to the top of the tower, we 
should have below us a precipice of great height, at the bottom of 
which was a fosse, or broad ditch, surrounded by a very lofty wall, 
to be got over. We were without assistance, without tools, without 
materials, constantly watched, night and day, and guarded, besides, 
by a great number of sentinels, who surrounded the outworks of the 


* In July, 1789, the walls of this celebrated prison were leveled with the ground. 
One of the prisoners, Count de Lorges, had been confined thirty-two years, and excited 
great public sympathy. The great key of the outer gate was presented by La Fayette 
to General Washington. 
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Bastille. So many obstacles, so many dangers, did not deter me. 
[hinted my scheme to my comrade; he thought me a madman, and 
relapsed into despair. I was obliged alone to digest my plan, to 
anticipate the frightful host of difhculties which opposed its execu- 
tion, and find the means of remedying them all. To accomplish 
our object we had to climb to the top of the chimney, notwithstand- 
ing the many iron gratings which were opposed to our ascent; and 
then, in order to descend from the top of the tower into the fosse, 
we required a ladder of eighty feet at least, and another ladder, 
necessarily of wood, to get out of the fosse. If I could get these 
materials I must hide them from every eye, must work without noise, 
deceive all our spies, and this for months together. Now for the 
details of my operations. Our first object was to find a place of 
concealment for our tools and materials, in case we should be so 
fortunate as to procure any. By dint of reflecting on the subject, a 
thought struck me which appeared to me a very happy one. I had 
occupied several different chambers in the Bastille, and had always 
observed, whenever the chambers either above or below me were 
inhabited, that I had heard very distinctly any noise made in either. 
On the present occasion I heard all the movements of the prisoner 
above, but not of him below; nevertheless, I felt confident there 
was a prisoner there. I conjectured, at last, that there might be a 
double floor, with a space between each. I took the following means 
to satisfy myself on the point. There was in the Bastille a chapel, 
at which, by special favor of Monsieur Berryer, we, as well as the 
prisoner below, in No. 3, were allowed to hear mass. I resolved to 
take advantage, when mass should be over, of a moment before the 
prisoner below was locked up, to take a view of his chamber. I 
pointed out to D’Alegre how he was to assist me. I told him to put 
his tooth-pick case in his pocket-handkerchief, and when we should 
be on the second floor, by pulling out his pocket-handkerchief, to 
let his tooth-pick case fall all the way down stairs, and then to 
request the turnkey to go and pick it up. My little plan succeeded. 
While the turnkey was going after the tooth-pick case, I ran quickly 
up to No. 3. I drew back the bolt of the door, I examined the 
height of the chamber from the floor, and found it about ten feet six 
inches. I shut the door, and from this room to ours I counted thirty- 
two steps, measured the height of one of them, and, making my cal- 
culation, I came to the conclusion that there must be, between the 
floor of our chamber and the ceiling of that below, a space of five 
feet six inches, which could not be filled up either by stones or 
wood, on account of their weight. As soon as we were shut up and 
bolted in, I embraced D’Alegre with delight. ‘ My friend,’ said I, 
‘patience and courage—we are saved! We can hide our ropes and 
materials—that is all that is wanted! We are saved!’ ‘ What! 
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said he, ‘have you not given up your dreams? Ropes and mate- 
rials!}—where are they, and where shall we get thém?’ ‘ Ropes,’ 
said I, ‘ why we have more than we want; that trunk (showing him 
mine) contains a thousand feet of them.’ Looking at me steadfastly, 
he replied, ‘ My good friend, endeavor to regain your senses, and to 
calm the frenzy which agitates you. I know the contents of your 
trunk; there ts not a single inch of rope in it.’ ‘Ay,’ said I, ‘ but 
have I not a large stock of linen—twelve dozen of shirts, a great 
number of napkins, stockings, nightcaps, and other things—will 
not they supply us? We will unravel them, and we shall have 
ropes enough.’ ‘But how are we to extract the iron gratings of 
our chimney’: ?? said D’Alegre; ‘where are we to get the materials 
for the wooden ladder which we shall want?—where obtain tools 
for all these works?—we cannot create things.’ ‘My friend,’ I 
replied, ‘it is genius which creates, and we have that which de- 
spair gives, that will guide our hands; once more, we are saved!’ 
We had a flat table, supported by iron legs; we gave them an edge 
by rubbing them on the tiled floor: of the steel of our tinder-box 
we made, in less than two hours, a good knife, with which we 
formed two handles to these iron legs: the principal use of these 
was to force out the gratings of our chimney. In the evening, the 
daily inspection being over, with these iron legs we raised some 
tiles of our floor, and, by digging for about six hours, we discovered 
that our conjectures were well founded, and that there was a vacant 
space between the floor and ceiling of about four feet. We replaced 
the tiles so that they scarcely appeared to have been raised. This 
done, we ripped the seams and hems of two shirts, and drew out 
the threads of them one by one. These we tied together, and wound 
them on a number of small balls, which we afterwards rewound on 
two larger balls, each of which was composed of fifty threads, sixty 
feet long. We twisted these, and formed a cord of about fifty- five 
feet long, and with it constructed a rope ladder, which was intended 
to support us aloft, while we drew out of the chimney the bars and 
spikes of iron with which it was armed. This was the most painful 
and troublesome of our labors, and cost us six months’ toil, the 
recollection of which makes one shudder. We could only work by 
bending our bodies in the most painful positions: an hour at a time 
was all we could bear, and we never came down without hands 
covered with blood. The iron bars were fastened with an extremely 
hard mortar, which we had no means of softening but by blowing 
water with our mouths into the holes as we worked them. Judge 
what this work must have been, when we were well pleased if, in 
a whole night, we had worked away the eighth of an inch of this 
mortar. When we got a bar out, we replaced it in its holes, that, 
when we were inspected, the deficiency might not appear, and so 
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as to enable us to take all of them out at once, should we be in a 
situation to escape. After six months of this obstinate and cruel 
work, we applied ourselves to the wooden ladder which was neces- 
sary to mount from the fosse upon the parapet, and from thence into 
the governor’s garden. ‘This ladder required to be twenty feet long. 
We devoted to this part of our work nearly all our fuel ; it consisted 
of round logs about eighteen or twenty inches long. We found we 
should want blocks or pulleys, and several other things, for which 
a saw was indispensable. I made one with an iron candlestick, by 
means of half of the steel of the tinder-box from which I had made 
the knife: with this piece of the steel, the saw, and the iron legs of 
our table, we reduced the size of our logs; we made tenons and 
mortices in them, to join them one into the other, with two holes 
through each, and two joints, to prevent swagging. We made the 
ladder with only one upright, through which we put twenty rounds, 
each round being fifteen inches long. The upright was three inches 
diameter, so that each round projected, clear, six inches on each 
side of the upright. ‘To every piece of which the ladder was com- 
posed, the proper round of each joint was tied with a string, to ena- 
ble us to put it together readily in the dark, As we completed each 
piece we concealed it between the two floors. With the tools we 
had made we completed the tools of our workshop. We had a pair 
of compasses, a square, a carpenter’s rule, &c. &c., and hid them 
in our magazine.” . 

De Latude goes on to detail the precautions which he and _ his 
companion in misfortune took, in case any of the jailers should be 
listening, to give feigned names for everything they used in their 
work, and states the names used by them for each article. He then 
proceeds with his narrative :— 

“These things being complete we set about our principal ladder, 
which was to be at least eighty feet long. We began by unravel- 
ing our linen; shirts, napkins, nightcaps, stockings, drawers, pock- 
et-handkerchiefs—every thing which could supply thread or silk. 
As we made a ball we concealed it in Polyphemus, (the name they 
called the hiding-place,) and when we had a sufficient quantity, we 
employed a whole night in twisting it into a rope; and I defy a 
ropemaker to have done it better. ‘The upper part of the building 
of the Bastile overhangs three or four feet. This would necessarily 
occasion our ladder to wave and swing about as we came down it, 
enough to turn the strongest head. ‘To obviate this, and to prevent 
our fall, we made a second rope 160 feet long. This rope was to 
be reeved through a kind of double block without sheaves, in case 
the person descending should be suspended in the air without being 
able to get down lower. Besides these, we made several other 
ropes of shorter lengths, to fasten our ladder to a cannon, and for 
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other unforeseen occasions. When all these ropes were finished, 
we measured them—they amounted to 1400 feet. We then made 
208 rounds for the rope and wooden ladders. ‘To prevent the noise 
which the rounds would make against the wall during our descent, 
we gave them coverings formed of pieces of the linings of our morn- 
ing-gowns, of our waistcoats, and our under-waistcoats. In all 
these preparations we employed eighteen months, but still they were 
incomplete. We had provided means to get to the top of the tower, 
to get into and out of the fosse: two more were wanting—one to 
climb up on the parapet; from the parapet into the governor’s gar- 
den; from thence to get down into the fosse of the Port St. Antoine ; 
but the parapet which we had to cross was always well furnished 
with sentinels. We might fix on a dark and rainy night, when the 
sentinels did not go their rounds, and escape by those means, but 
it might rain when we climbed our chimney, and might clear up at 
the very moment when we arrived at the parapet: we should then 
meet with the chief of the rounds, who constantly inspected the 
parapet, and he being always provided with lights, it would be im- 
possible to conceal ourselves, and we should be inevitably ruined. 
The other plan increased our labors, but was the less dangerous of 
the two. It consisted in making a way through the wall which 
separates the fosse of the Bastille from that of the Port St. Antoine. 
I considered that in the numerous floods, during which the Seine 
had filled this fosse, the water must have injured the mortar, and 
rendered it less difficult, and so we should be enabled to break a 
passage through the wall. For this purpose we should require an 
augur to make holes in the mortar, so as to insert the points of the 
two iron bars to be taken out of our chimney, and with them force 
out the stones, and so make our way through. Accordingly we 
made an augur with one of the feet of our bedsteads, and fastened 
a handle to it in the form of a cross. We fixed on Wednesday, the 
25th February, 1756, for our flight: the river had overflowed its 
banks: there were four feet of water in the fosse of the Bastille, as 
well as in that of the Port St. Antoine, by which we hoped to effect 
our deliverance. I filled a leathern portmanteau with a change of 
clothes for both, in case we were so fortunate as to escape. 

** Dinner was scarcely over when we set up our great ladder of 
ropes, that is, we put the rounds to it, and hid it under our beds; 
then we arranged our wooden ladder in three pieces. We put our 
iron bars in their cases to prevent their making a noise; and we 
packed up our bottle of usquebaugh to warm us, and restore our 
strength during our work in the water, up to the neck, for nine hours. 
‘These precautions taken, we waited till our supper was brought up. 
I first got up the chimney. I had the rheumatism in my left arm, 
but I thought little of the pain; I soon experienced one much more 
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severe. I had taken none of the precautions used by chimney- 
sweepers. I was nearly choked by the soot; and having no 
guards on my knees and elbows, they were so excoriated that the 
blood ran down on my legs and hands. As soon as I got to the top 
of the chimney, I let down a piece of twine to D’Alegre; to this 
he attached the end of the rope to which our portmanteau was fast- 
ened. I drew it up, unfastened it, and threw it on the platform of 
the Bastille. In the same way we hoisted up the wooden ladder, 
the two iron bars, and all our other articles; we finished by the 
ladder of ropes, the end of which I allowed to hang down to aid 
D’Alegre in getting up, while I held the upper part by means of a 
large wooden peg which we had prepared on purpose. I passed it 
through the cord, and placed it across the funnel of the chimney. 
By these means my companion avoided suffering what I did. This 
done, I came down from the top of the chimney, where I had been 
in a very painful position, and both of us were on the platform of 
the Bastille. We now arranged our different articles. We began 
by making a roll of our ladder of ropes, of about four feet diameter, 
and one thick. We rolled it to the tower called La Tour du Treson, 
which appeared to us the most favorable for our descent. We fast- 
ened one end of the ladder of ropes to a piece of cannon, and then 
lowered it down the wall; then we fastened the block, and passed 
the rope of one hundred and sixty feet long through it. This I tied 
round my body, and D’ Alegre slackened it as went down. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, I swung about in the air at every step 
I made. Judge what my situation was, when one shudders at the 
recital of it. At length, I Janded without accident in the fosse.— 
Immediately, D’Alegre lowered my portmanteau and other things. 
I found a little spot uncovered by water, on which I put them.— 
Then my companion followed my example; but he had an advantage 
which I had not had, for I held the ladder for him with all my 
strength, which greatly prevented its swinging. It did not rain ; 
and we heard the sentinel marching at about four toises’* distance, 
and we were, therefore, forced to give up our plan of escaping by 
the parapet and the governor’s garden. We resolved to use our 
iron bars. We crossed the fosse straight over to the wall which 
divides it from the Port St. Antoine, and went to work sturdily.— 
Just at this point there was a small ditch about six feet broad and 
one deep, which increased the depth of the water. Elsewhere it 
was about up to our middles; here, to our armpits. It had thawed 
only a few days, so that the water had yet floating ice in it; we 
were nine hours in it, exhausted by fatigue, and benumbed with the 
cold. We had hardly begun our work before the chief of the watch 





* A toise is six and a half feet. 
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came round with his lantern, which cast a light on the place we 
were in: we had no alternative but to put our heads under water 
as he passed, which was every half hour. 

‘At length, after nine hours of incessant alarm and exertion, 
after having worked out the stones one by one, we succeeded in 
making, in a wall four feet six inches thick, a hole sufficiently wide, 
and we both crept through. We were giving way to our transports, 
when we fell into a danger which we had not foreseen, and which 
had nearly been fatal to both of us. In crossing the fosse St. An- 
toine, to get into the road to Bercy, we {ell into the aqueduct which 
was in the middle. This aqueduct had ten feet of water over our 
heads, and two feet of mud on the side. D’Alegre fell on me, and 
had nearly thrown me down: had that misfortune happened we 
were lost, for we had not strength enough leit to get up again, and 
we must have smothered. Finding myself laid hold of by D’Alegre, 
I gave him a blow with my fist, which made him let go, and, at the 
same instant, throwing myself forward, I got out of the aqueduct. 
I then felt for D’Alegre, and getting hold of his hair, drew him to 
me: we were soon out of the fosse, and just as the clock struck five, 
were on the high road. Penetrated by the same feeling, we threw 
ourselves into each other’s arms, and after a long embrace, we fell 
on our knees, to offer thanks to the Almighty, who had snatched us 
from so many dangers.”’ 


WATER, THE PRESERVER. 


It is said of the celebrated Pliny “that he considered it a great 
absurdity that mankind should bestow so much labor and expense 
in making, artificially, such a variety of liquors, when nature has 
supplied to their hands a drink of so superior a quality as water.”’ 

The celebrated Boerhaave, a medical writer of great note, places 
water as superior to all drinks, saying, ‘‘ If drink be required merely 
for allaying thirst, or dryness, and diminishing the acrimony of the 
fluids, then is pure water, obtained from a clear running stream, 
the best drink for robust man.’? Again he says, Plain food, and 
water for drink, render our bodies the most firm and strong.”’ 

Dr. Hufeman, a Prussian physician of great fame, considered 
water as a preventive of many diseases, as well as an absolute cure 
of them. His positions are: ‘‘ First, that pure waters are agreeable 
to the different natures of all men. Secondly, that no remedy ean 
more effectually secure health and prevent diseases than water.” 
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He also observes that drinkers of water are more healthy and long- 
lived than drinkers of wine or malt liquors. It gives them a better 
appetite, and renders them plump and fleshy. It also preserves 
their teeth much sounder and whiter. He adds, that *‘ drinkers of 
water are more alert and active, in body and mind, than beer- 
bibbers.”” He speaks, also, of water as a remedy suited to all 
persons at all times; that there is no better preservative from all 
distempers; that it is assuredly serviceable in acute and chronic 
diseases; and lastly, that its use answers to all indications, both of 
preservation and cure. And we find, in the writings of this man, 
an idea which I had often expressed respecting mineral springs, 
viz: ‘* The major part of their efficacy is, beyond all dispute, owing 
to the quantity of pure elementary water which they contain.” 

A person is afflicted with the dyspepsia, the disease of modern 
living, and resorts to the mineral springs for his health. ‘There he 
drinks daily, say fifteen tumblers of the water, and soon derives 
undoubted benefit. We have not a word to say in disparagement 
of such medicinal waters; they have efficacy as a medicine. But I 
have a long time supposed, that if some of these dyspeptics would 
repair to some of our common rivers, drink the same quantity of 
water from them, and be equally abstemious in their food, they 
would derive the same or equal benefit. Is it not a fact, in many 
cases, that bodily fluids have become gross, and need a diluting 
process of purification by water? 

On the art of prolonging life, Dr. Hufeman says: ‘ The best drink 
is water, a liquor commonly despised and deemed prejudicial. I 

‘will not hesitate, however, to declare it to be one of the greatest 
means of prolonging human life.’? He then mentions a surgeon, 
who, at the age of forty, was a miserable hypochondriac; but who 
was afterwards cured by the use of water, and who lived to the age 
of eighty, his last years being the most healthy. Again he says: 
‘“* Water is the greatest promoter of digestion; it assists all the secre- 
tions of the body.”’ 

Another writer observes: ‘* Water-drinkers are more healthy and 
long-lived than others. In such the faculties of the body and mind 
are stronger, their teeth whiter and more perfect, and their sight 
less subject to failure.”’ 

Another writer says: “ All drinks supply the wants of nature only 
by the quantity of elementary water which they contain.’? ‘This 
sentiment should be remembered. 

The celebrated Dr. Jackson, of the British West Indies, says: “I 
have wandered a good deal about the world; my health has been 
tried all ways; and, by the aid of temperance and hard work, I 
have worn out two armies in two wars, and probably could wear 
out another before my period of old age should arrive. I eat no 
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animal food, drink no wines or malt liquors, or spirits of any kind. 
I regard neither wind nor rain, heat nor cold, when business is in 
the way.” 

. Dr. Mosely says: ‘I aver from my own knowledge and custom, 
as well as from that of others, that those who drink nothing but 
water, or make it their principal drink, are but little affected by 
the climate, and can endure the greatest fatigue without inconve- 
nience.”” 

Navigators from northerly regions testify that the greater part of 
those who die from the cold are those who use other drinks than 
water, while the water-drinkers survive. 

Dr. Beardsley says, respecting the water-drinkers in Asia, near 
the Himalaya mountains, “that they were able to carry a burden 
of four hundred weight; ard that one of them had more strength 
than three British soldiers, as one of their officers affirmed.”’ 


DEATH NOT A PAINFUL PROCESS. 


We think that most persons have been led to regard dying as a 
much more painful change than it generally is; first, because they 
have found by what they experienced in themselves and observed in 


others, that sentient beings often struggle when in distress; hence 
struggling to them is a sign, an invariable sign of distress. But 
we may remark, that struggles are very far from being invariable 
signs of distress; muscular action and consciousness are two dis- 
tinct things, often existing separately ; and we have abundant reason 
to believe that in a great proportion of cases, those struggles of a 
dying man which are so distressing to behold, are as entirely inde- 
pendent of consciousness as the struggles of a recently decapitated 
fowl. A second reason why men are led to regard dying as a very 
painful change, is, because men often endure great pain without 
dying, and forgetting that like causes produce like effects only under 
similar circumstances, they infer that life cannot be destroyed with- 
out still greater pain. But the pains of death are much less than 
most persons have been led to believe, and we doubt not that many 
persons who live to the age of puberty, undergo tenfold more misery 
than they would, did they understand correct views concerning the 
change. In all cases of dying, the individual suffers no pain after 
the sensibility of his nervous system is destroyed, which is often 
without much and sometimes without any previous pain. Those 
who are struck dead by a stroke of lightning, those who are deca- 
pitated with one blow of the axe, and those who are instantly de- 
stroyed by a crush of the brain, experience no pain at all in passing 
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from a state of life to a dead state. One moment’s expectation of 
being thus destroyed far exceeds in misery the pain during the act. 
Those who faint in having a little blood taken from the arm, or on 
any other occasion, have already endured all the misery they ever 
would did they not again revive. ‘Those who die of fevers and most 
other diseases suffer their greatest pain, as a general thing, hours, 
or even days, before they expire. ‘The sensibility of the nervous 
system becomes gradually diminished; their pain becomes less and 
less acute under the same existing cause ; and at the moment when 
their friends think them in the greatest distress, they are more at 
ease than they have been for many days previous; their disease, as 
far as respects their feelings, begins to act upon them like an opiate. 

Indeed, many are already dead as it respects themselves, when ig- 
norant bystanders are much the most to be pitied, not for the loss of 
their friends, but for their sympathizing anguish. Those diseases 
which destroy life without immediately affecting the nervous system, 
give rise to more pain than those that do affect the system so as to 
impair its sensibility. The most painful deaths which human beings 
inflict upon each other are produced by rack and fagot. ‘The halter 
is not so cruel as either of these, but more savage than the axe. 
Horror and pain considered, it seems to us that we should choose a 
narcotic to either.— Charles Knoulton, M.D. 


MEMORY OF A MOTHER 


John Randolph, some years since, addressed himself to an inti- 
mate friend in something like the following words :— 

“T used to be called a Frenchman, because I took the French 
side in politics; and though this was unjust, yet the truth is, I 
should have been a French Atheist if it had not been for one recol- 
Jection, and that was the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hand in hers, and cause me, on her knees, to say, 


‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ ”’ 


How I remember well the time— 

It seems but yesterday!—when thou 
Would’st with a mild, unruffled brow, 
Bid me put by my childish rhyme, 
And listen to the word of God. 

* * * Let good or ill betide, 

The light a mother’s soul imparts 
Will radiate in her childrens’ hearts 
Till all is dark beside!—Bensamin. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A mother’s love! How thrilling the sound! The angelic spirit 
that watched over our infant years, and cheered us with her smiles. 
Oh! how faithfully does memory cling to the fast-fading mementos 
of a parent’s home, to remind us of the sweet counsels of a mother’s 
tongue. And oh! how instinctively do we hang over the scenes of 
our early boyhood, brightened by the recollection of that waking 
eye which never closed while a single wave of misfortune or danger 
sighed around her child! Like the lone star of the heavens in the 
deep solitude of nature’s night, she sits the presiding divinity of the 
family mansion—its delight and its charm, its stay and its hope— 
while all around her is overshadowed with the gloom of despond- 
ency and despair. 

The cherished object of her affection has risen to manhood’s 
years, and exchanged the sportive morn of being for the busy and 
stirring adventures of the world; and yet, wherever he may wander 
—into whatever clime or country inclination or duty may invite his 
wayward footsteps, whether facing the wintery storm or buffeting 
the mountain snows—the undying prayer of a mother’s love lingers 


on his path, and sheds its holiest incense upon his pillow. 
Hon. J. A. Bryan. 





MARSEILLES HYMN. 


{The ‘ Marseilles’? has been once more revived by the exciting 
news from France, and is played and sung wherever the intelligence 
has gone. We give an old, but admirable translation of this splen- 
did national lyric. Our readers, no doubt, remember the romantic 
story of its composition by Rouget de Lisle, related by Lamartine 
in his ‘‘ History of the Girondists.’’] 


Ye sons of France, awake to Glory! 

Hark! hark what myriads bid you rise; 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries. 

Shall hateful Tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruftian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While Peace and Liberty lie bleeding? 
(Cuorvs.)—To arms! to arms ye brave! 
Th’ Avenging Sword unsheath! 
March on, march on—al! hearts resolved 
On Liberty or Death! 


Miscellany. 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treach’rous kings confederate raise ; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And Jo! our fields and cities blaze. 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force with guilty stride 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crime and Mod his hands embruing? 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile, insatiate despots dare— 

Their thirst of gold and power unbounded— 
To mete and vend the light and air. 

Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like tyrants bid their slaves adore: 
But man is man, and who is more? 

Nor shall they longer lash and goad us. 


O, Liberty! can man resign thee ? 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame, 

Can dungeons, bolts and bars confiue thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame # 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield ; 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 


The following beautiful and instructive lines are from the pen of 
Sir Robert Grant, late Governor-General of India. 


O Saviour, whose mercy, severe in its kindness, 

Has chastened my wanderings and guided my way, 
Adored be the power which illumined my blindness, 
And weaned me from phantoms that smiled to betray. 


Enchanted with all that was dazzling and fair, 

I followed the rainbow; | caught at the toy. 
And still in displeasure, thy goodness was there, 
Disappointing the hope, and defeating the joy. 


The blossom blushed bright, but a worm was below; 
The moonlight shone fair, there was blight in the beam ; 
Sweet whispered the breeze, but it whispered of woe ; 
And bitterness flowed in the soft flowing stream. 


So, cured of my folly, yet cured but in part, 

I turned to the refuge thy pity displayed ; 

And still did this eager and credulous heart 

Weave visions of promise that bloomed but to fade. 


I thought that the course of the pilgrim to heaven 
Would be bright as the summer, and glad as the morn ; 
Thou show’dst me the path; it'was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rocks, and all tangled with thorn. 
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I dreamed of celestial reward and renown; 

I grasped at the triumph which blesses the brave ; 

I asked for the palm branch, the robe and the crown; 
I asked—and thou show’dst me a cross and a grave. 


Subdued and instructed, at length, to thy will, 
My hopes and my longings I fain would resign ; 
O give me the heart that can wajgand be still, 
Nor know of a wish or a pleasuf® but thine. 


There are mansions exempted from sin and from woe, 
But they stand in a region by mortals untrod ; 

There are rivers of joy—but they roll not below; 
There is rest—but it dwells in the presence of God. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


DR. ASHBEL GREEN. 


This venerable servant of God died, in the 86th year of his age, 
in Philadelphia, on the 19th May, 1848. For half a century he had 
been known as a Christian minister. He and the late Bishop White 
were the first Chaplains to Congress. He was many years Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, and subsequently editor of an able monthly 
journal. His talents and position gave him a controlling influence 
in the Presbyterian church. 

Ashbel Green, D.D., LL. D., was born at Hanover, N.J., in 
1762. He graduated at Princeton in 1783, and received, at the 
time of his graduation, the double distinction of the first honor for 
scholarship, and the valedictory. In the summer of 1783, the 
Continental Congress was sitting at Princeton. The members were 
invited to attend the commencement, and were seated, with General 
Washington, on the platform. Young Green, in delivering his vale- 
dictory, took occasion to make a direct and highly eloquent address 
to General Washington. This produced such an effect, that the 
young orator was formally invited to dine with the Congress, and 
received special marks of consideration from the Commander-in- 
Chief. In the same year, 1783, he was appointed a tutor in the 
College. This office he held two years. In 1785, he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, which chair he 
continued to fill until 1787. In that year, he was called to be the 
associate of the Rev. Dr. Sproat, in the pastorship of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. Dr. Sproat died of the yellow 
fever in 1793. Dr. Green was then assisted first by Dr. Abeel, and 
afterwards, from 1799 to 1812, by Dr. Janeway. 

It was during this period of twenty-five years, from 1787 to 1812, 
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that Dr. Green made his chief impression upon the minds of Phila- 
delphians. He was then in the vigor of his days, and was greatly 
distinguished for his pulpit eloquence. He was, during the latter 
part of that period, universally regarded as the first pulpit orator in 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

In 1812, he was elected President of Princeton College. Under 
his administration the college was eminently flourishing. 

In 1823, being over sixty years of age, he resigned the presidency, 
and returned to Philadelphia. He commenced the publication of 
the Christian Advocate, which acquired great celebrity and had 
great weight and influence among Presbyterians. He, at this time, 
preached gratuitously to a congregation of colored persons. 

When President of Princeton College, he originated the Theolo- 
gical Seminary attached to that institution, and at the time of his 
death was president of the board of directors. He was President of 
the Trustees of the Jefferson Medical School, and the oldest living 
member of the American Philosophical Society. 

He was one of those who brought about the original organization 
of the General Assembly, and through his influence mainly the 
Home Missionary and other Boards of the Presbyterian Church were 
formed. y 

During the sessions of Congress, in Philadelphia, he and the late 
Bishop White were invited to officiate as chaplains, 

He took a very active and decided part in the measures which led 
to the division of the Presbyterian church in 1826 and ’37. Since the 
struggle, which led to that separation, he had withdrawn himself 
entirely from ecclesiastical affairs. His increasing years and bodily 
infirmities confined him to his house. As an evidence, however, of 
the affectionate reverence with which he was regarded, the follow- 
ing fact was adduced. Two years since, the General Assembly 
met at Philadelphia. One day, during its sessions, Dr. Green 
visited it. When he was seen entering the door, the whole assem- 
bly rose and remained standing until he had taken his seat. The 
same thing occurred when he retired. 

He is buried in the old grave yard at Princeton, where all the 
former Presidents of the College now lie—Dickinson, Burr, Edwards, 
Witherspoon, Smith, Green—an illustrious file of great and good 
men. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 


The noble devotion of this distinguished prelate, during the recent 
bloody scenes in Paris, has excited universal admiration. When a 
Christian minister willingly ventures his life to save his people, the 
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act is so truly in unison with the holy principles of his faith and the 
example of his Lord, that it becomes a duty to record a sacrifice so 
magnanimous; and we desire to know something of the history of 
such a man. 

Dennis Avcuste Arrre was born at a small town in the south of 
France, on the 28th of September, 1793. His family is highly 
respectable, and one of his brothers is a member of the National 
Assembly, having received the suffrages of nearly all the voters of 
his district, The conduct of Dennis Auguste in early life was 
always exemplary: at college he took a distinguished rank in all 
his classes, and finished his studies with brilliant success. He pro- 
secuted his theological studies at the seminary of St. Sulpice, in 
Paris, and was remarkable for the regularity of his conduct, the 
mildness of his manners, and the solidity of his mind. 

After he was ordained priest he was appointed secretary to the 
Archbishop, and subsequently Vicar-General. In 1840 he was nomi- 
nated to the coadjutorship of Strasburg; but before he was conse- 
crated, Archbishop De Guelin having died, the court of Rome ap- 
pointed M. Affre to the See of Paris, and he was consecrated on the 
6th of August in the same year. 

The prosperity of the numerous religious societies within his dio- 
cese, and the conduct of his clergy, are testimonies of the skill and 
wisdom of his administration, and his pastoral writings evince the 
superiority of his talents, the purity of his mind, and the sincerity 
of his faith. 

In the last act of his life he exhibited a heroism and elevation of 
soul rarely witnessed. When the terrible conflict, in June last, 
between the citizens of Paris was at its height, and the blood of the 
people over whom he was pastor was flowing in the streets, he de- 
termined to risk his own life that he might arrest the carnage. For 
this purpose, accompanied by two of his vicars, he proceeded by 
the Rue St. Antoine to the Place de la Bastille, where the fight was 
raging. 

The welcome which he had received from General Cavaignac was 
but a prelude to what he met with in the places near the scene of 
the combat. His resolution was praised; he was surrounded by 
citizens, soldiers, and women, who fell on their knees, and were 
unanimous in calling down blessings on the head of the envoy of 
God, and in imploring his benediction. Some among them, more 
prudent than the rest, represented to him the danger, perhaps use- 
less, which he would incur. His reply was, ‘It is my duty to offer 
up my life.” 

On reaching the scene of combat, which was then going on with 
great severity, he asked the colonel who was in command whether 
it was not possible to stop his fire for a few moments; he hoped by 
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such a plan that that of the insurgents would also be suspended, and 
that during this temporary truce he might make himself known, and 
come to a parley with them. ‘The colonel, admiring the feeling of 
the archbishop, yielded to his request, and the anticipations of the 
prelate were realized, for the firing ceased simultaneously on both 
sides. The insurgents mounted on the top of their barricade, and 
held the butt-ends of their muskets in the air. The archbishop and 
his two vicars-general, M. Jacquemet and M. Ravinet, advanced 
toward the barricade. One man alone, dressed in a blouse, pre- 
ceded him, carrying a branch of a tree in his hand, as a mark of 
conciliation, ‘The insurgents, on their part, descended from their 
barricade, some of them appearing pacifically inclined, and others 
with menace in their features and in their language. - By a zeal 
which can be readily understood, the combatants on the side of 
order could not reconcile it to themselves to see the archbishop thus 
exposed to the rage of men who had, on that very day, murdered 
some persons who had been sent to parley with them. They there- 
fore neglected the request of the prelate, and advanced, and were 
thus face to face with their enemies. Reproaches and threats were 
exchanged, and personal struggles took place. 

During these altercations, which for some time delayed the accom- 
plishment of the holy mission, a musket was fired; but it is not 
known on which side, or whéther it was by accident or intentionally. 
In an instant a cry of ‘* Treason! treason!’ arose on all sides; the 
combatants retired, and the firing became more severe than ever. 
The archbishop was thus placed between two fires: he showed no 
alarm; he never thought of escaping to the right or left. He ad- 
vanced toward the barricade, and, still accompanied by his vicars- 
general, he mounted it and reached the summit. He was thus in 
view of both parties. The balls whistled round him, but at this 
time appeared to respect him. One of his attendants had three 
balls through his hat. 

Such a reception left him no alternative but to descend the barri- 
cade. In the act of doing so, a ball which was fired from a side 
window pierced his loins. The insurgents ran to his assistance, 
and his fall produced a profound sensation. In an hour after the 
firing ceased, not to recommence. 

The next day he was carried to his palace, and died there, ex- 
claiming with his Jast breath that he willingly sacrificed himself for 
his misguided people. 


[We have been obliged, on account of the press of documents and other matter in 
this number, to withhold several biographical sketches which we had prepared J 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


MAY 


6. At Lisbon, Portugal, Gen. Forgur, a veteran officer, aged 102. 


12. In England, ALEXANDER Barine, Lory Asusurton, in his 78th year. Daring 
the early period of his life he passed much of his time in the United States, 
where he married the daughter of General Bingham, and was connected by 
commercial ties with a vast number of the banks and mercantile establishments 
in the States. His visit to Washington in 1842 as English Ambassador, with the 
object of settling the Maine boundary question, will be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. The successful issue of that negotiation, and the subsequent set- 
tlement of the Oregon dispute, which Lord Ashburton promoted by every means 
in his power, removed all ground of difference between the two countries, 
and the part which Lord Ashburton took in these transactions will be gratefully 
remembered. He retired from business in 1829, and was created a Peer in 
1835. He was a highly intelligent, indeed accomplished man. He was on 
intimate terms with all the leading statesmen of Europe of all parties; his great 
experience gave him a vast influence. His chief wealth was derived from the 
successful French loan in 1815. He is succeeded by William Bingham Baring, 
in the title and estates. His second son, Francis, continues at the head of the 
mercantile firm; Mr. Mildmay, Lord Ashburton’s son-in-law, having retired 
about two months ago, Mr. Joshua Bates and Charles Baring Young are now 
the other remaining partners. The death of Lord Ashburton following so close 
upon the decease of his brothers, Sir Thomas Baring and Mr. Henry Baring, both 
of whom have died within a month, has been the theme of general regret.— 
(N. Y. Courier.) : 

18. Rev. Dr. Joun Mattuews, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Indi- 
ana, in his 78th year. 

27. Near Kensington Church, England, the Princess Soputa, aged 71; the 
twelfth child of George 3d, and aunt to Queen Victoria. She was an amiable 
and benevolent lady. 

29. Near Edinburgh, Scotland, Sir Taomas Dick Lanoer, Bart., distinguished 
by his literary talents. 

JUNE 

4. At Albany, N. Y., Matrnew Grecory, in his 91st year. He was one of the 
army of the Revolution. He was commissioned a lieutenant, and served in 
Hamilton’s brigade at the capture of Cornwallis. It is stated that he was the 
last surviving member of the society of Cincinnati. 


4. At New York, Cuarres G. Ferris, Esq., formerly member of Congress. 


7. Mason Georce Tripyer, a soldier of the Revolution and of the last war, 
died at his residence in Philadelphia, in the 87th year of his age. He was 
born in Baltimore, in April, 1762, and enlisted as a drummer, under Lieut. 
Lytle, in Col. Johnson’s regiment of infantry, his father at the same time being a 
private also in the Pennsylvania line. Major Tripner, with his father, was upon 
the field the day after the battle of Bunker’s Hill; he was at Valley Forge with 
Gen. Washington, being attached to Wayne’s Brigade, and was at Yorktown at 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. He was at the battles of White Plains, Mon- 
mouth, Germantown, Brandywine and Stony Point, and throughout the entire 
campaign rendered no little service to his country. 


12. At Quebec, Georce Pozer, Esq., at the advanced age of 95 years. 
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Mr. Pozer was a native of Welstade, in the Grand Duchy of Baden: he was 
born on the 21st November, 1752. Went to England in 1773, from whence he 
emigrated to Philadelphia, and soon after settled at Schoharie, at that time the 
far west of the State of New York; here he remained till the revolution, when, 
being a determined loyalist, he escaped to New York. On the acknowledge- 
ment of the independence of the United States by Great Britain, he returned to 
England. He came to Quebee with his family in 1785, with alarge and valuable 
stock of goods, and commenced business. 

Mr. Pozer was considered the John Jacob Astor of Quebec. He was the 
largest landholder in that city, and must have left a very large estate. He 
retained his mental faculties to an age far beyond thecommon lotof man. The 
lasi time we saw him was some four years ago at Kingston, when he conversed 
about men and things with all the freshness of youth.—Commercial Advertiser. } 

13. Proressor G. 8. Oxps, at Circleville, Ohio, in his 71st year. He was a dis- 
tinguished literary man, and formerly held the office of Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Williams College. 

Gen. Pierre Van Cortianprt, in Westchester Co., N.Y. This gentleman filled 
mauy important public stations, both civil and military. He was one of the 
Electors of the State when Thomas Jefferson was elected President; and forty 
years afterwards, when Gen. Harrison was elected. In 1811-12, he represented 
Cie district in the Congress of the United States. At the first appointinent of 
officers for the Westchester County Bank, in 1833, Gen. Van Cortlandt was 
elected its President, and so continued up to the time of his death. He was one 
of the Wardens of the Episcopal! Church, in the village of Peeksville, and con- 
tributed liberally in erecting and supporting it. He has left but one child, Col. 
Pierre Van Corilandt, who resides at the Mansion House, at Croton. His only 
remaining sister, the lady of the late Philip Van Rensselaer, formerly Mayor 
of Albany, at the advanced age of 83, was present at Croton, at the family se- 
pulchre, to witness the last tribute of respect and sad offices paid to the memory 
of her deceased brother. As he had lived, so he died. in the firm beliet of the 
merits of a Saviour. 

16. At Darmstadt, the Granp Duke or Hesse. 


24. At Puebla, Mexico, Gen. Antonio Gaena, at the age of 64. He had been 
fifiy-two years in the Mexican service. He was Governor of St. Juan de Ulua, 
when bombarded by the French, and distinguished himself as a brave man in 
the late bloody batiles of the valley. He adhered to lturbide during all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and was a gallant, benevolent and courtly gentleman. 

26. At Schenectady, N. Y., Hon. Joun I. De Grarr, formerly a Representative 
in Congress. He was a very worthy and much respected citizen. 

Hon. Stevenson Arcuer, Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals of Maryland. 
In his station he maintained a reputation for pure integrity and thorough legal 
knowledge. 

Epwarp B. Putxuips, at Brattleboro, Vermont. He bequeathed to Harvard 
University $100,000. With a fortane which could have commanded worldly 
comforts without stint, Mr. Phillips, at the early age of twenty-three, was weary 
even ofthelimited enjoyment in which he indulged, and was driven by ennui toa 
state of insanity in which he became a self-murderer. He has left property to 
the value of nine hundred thousand dollars. 

29. Mr. Acexanper §. Foarnes, of N. Y., at New Orleans. He had been to 
Mexico for the bodies of Lt. Col. Baxter, of N. Y., Capts. Pearson and Barclay, 
Lieuts. Gallagher and Chandler, of N. Y., and Capt. Van Olinda, of Albany, and 
was returning home with them. 
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At Cape May, Mr. O. P. Pearse, a merchant of Philadelphia. He was bath- 
ing with his sister-in-law, who is an expert swimmer, and ventured out too iar. 
He was swept out by the current—the lady was saved by the surf boat. 


JULY. 


2. At Chambersburgh, Pa., Hon. ALexanper THompson, formerly a member 
of Congress. 


Hon. James H. Guotson, Circuit Judge at Petersburgh, Virginia. 


3. In Providence, R. 1., Mrs. Mary Bacon, aged 108 years, the oldest person 
in the state. : 


4. At Paris, M. De Crarravusrianp, a distinguished writer, aged 80. He 
was the author of the “Genius of Christianity,” and has left ten volumes o: 
memoirs. 


7. At Sydenham, near Philadelphia, Mrs. Jotta Rusu, widow of the distin- 
guished Dr. Benjamin Rush, and mother of the present Minister to France, in 
the 90th year of her age. 

At Burlington, Vt., Rev. Orrver W. P. Peasopy—the brother-in-law of A. H. 
Everett, and an able contributor to the North American Review. He was au 
accomplished scholar and an upright man. 


7. At Kingston, on the Tennessee River, in his 68th year, Judge Samve. 
Wirxeson, of Buffalo, N. Y., of which city he was one of the oldest and most 
enterprising citizens. Some years ago he was an active promoter of the Colo- 
nization cause. He was conscious of his approaching dissolution, and met it 
with perfect calmness and submission. 


At St. Martinsville, La., Witu1am L. Brent, formerly a member of Congress. 


19. In New York, Gen. Ropert Swartwourt. During the last war with Great 
Britain, he was Quarter-Master-General of the U.S. When Gen. Covington feii 
at the battle of Chesterfield, he succeeded to.the command. 

The father of Gen. Swartwout was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, and 
held a commission in the Continental Army. He was a man of itreproachable 
character, and possessed rare and extraordinary firmness of mind. 

Gen. Swartwout was, strictly, a business man. 

In the walks of private life, he had some estimable qualities. His friendship 
was enduring. He was naturally good tempered, and at all times mild and 
sociable, but firm and determined. Noman could be one hour in the company 
of Gen. Swartwout and mistake his character. Yet, with all his suavity, and 
pleasantry, and good temper, he was once, in high party times, involved in a 
duel with a gentleman (Rt. Riker, Esq., Recorder of the city), of equal urbanity 
and good temper. 

At Petersburgh, Va., Weston B. Gates, Esq., editor of the Raleigh Register, 
N. C., in his 47th year. He was a man of fine talents and of great benevolence. 

A. P. Maury, Esq., of Nashville, a useful and eminent citizen. 

26. At Harrisburg, Pa., Francis R. Saunx, Governor of Pennsylvania. He 
had a short time before resigned his office. His last words were “I am anxious 
for the end.” 

Governor Shunk was born in July, 1788, in Montgomery county, Pennsy]- 
vania, and had, therefore, just completed his 60th year. In 1812 he was selected 
by Andrew Porter, Governor Suyder’s first Surveyor-General, and father of 
ex-Governor David R. Porter, to fill a clerkship in his department. While thus 
employed he studied law. In 1814, with becoming patriotism, he marched as 
a private in Captain Crain’s rifle company, to the defence of Baltimore ; and in 
return for this was transferred to the Staff. He was chosen Clerk of the House 
of Representatives in 1815; subsequently made Secretary to the Board of Canal 
Commissioners ; and, iu 1838, elevated by Governor Porier to the important post 
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of Secretary of the Commonwealth. In 1844 he succeeded to the gubernatorial 
chair, to which, in 1847, he was again elected. 
Henry Cuester, Esq., of Philadelphia, aged 55. He was associated in the 
ractice of the law with his brother-in-law, C. Chauncey, Esq. Mr. C. held au 
5 arsoncat Fo position in his profession, and was much esteemed. 


In New York, Heven Lisrenann, wife of Col. J. W. Webb, and daughter of 
A. S. Stewart, Esq. 

Seldom has death stricken one more widely esteemed or more deeply beloved 
Born in affluence, and moving through life in the most envied social sphere, 
it was the happiness of Mrs. Webb to combine rare gentleness of nature and 
refinement of manners, with a clear and cultivated mind, and a generous, lov- 
ing heart. Though eminently fitted by education, position and intellect to shine 
in society, she chose rather the calm delights of home and the watchful care of 
her children, who, with her husband, remain to mourn her irreparable loss. 

31. At the city of New York, Epmunp Simpson, Esq. He had been manager of 
the Park Theatre for thirty-eight years, and paid to the late Jonn J. Astor hali 
a million of dollars as rent. 


AUGUST. 


4. Dante, Warpswortn, at Hartford, Conn., in his 77th year—a gentleman 
of a highly cultivated taste and great benevolence. He was the brother-in-law 
of Prof. Silliman. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., Lieut. Georce Warnwaicnt. In the terrible contest of 
Molino del Rey, he was twice wounded, and never recovered from the effects 
of his injuries. 

In England, Capt. Marryar, the author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 

At Winchester, Virginia, Henry St. Georer Tucker, a distinguished member 
of the Congress of 1812, President Judge of the Court of Appeal, and Professor 
of Law of the University of Charlottesville. He was sixty-nine years old, and 
died universally regretted. 


QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 


MAY. 


1. Insurrectionary movements at Rome in consequence of the Pope’s refusal 
to declare war against Austria. The frightful butchery of the Polish insurgents 
in Posen by the Prussian troops. The whole of the Grand Duchy in revolt. 

In Bohemia, the dissensions between the Sclavonic and Teutonic races in- 
creased. The Germans threatened with expulsion from Bohemia, in which 
place and in Posen, excesses against the lives and property of the Jews and 
Germans were the order of the day. 

A large fire occurred in Troy, New York,—destruction of property estimated 
at $100,000. 

2. Gen. Cavaignac recalled from Algeria to Paris. 

Sir T. Turton, ecclesiastical registrar in Calcutta, stated to be $400,000 de- 
ficient in the funds of his office. ‘The Russian troops entered Jutland. 

The National Medical Convention assembied at Baltimore, over which the 
venerable Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, presided—150 delegates present. 

4. The opening of the National Assembly of France. The scene was a very 
imposing one. Lord Normanby. Mr. Rush, and others of the diplomatic corps 
were present. The oaths of fidelity were dispensed with. On the next day, M. 
Buches was elected President. The whole assembly moved to the front of the 
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building and proclaimed the republic. The air was rent with the cry of “Vive 
la République.” Not less than 200,000 persons were present. 
P 5. Gen. Santa Anna arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, where he fixed his resi- 
ence. 
6. Engagement between the Austrians and Piedmontese before Verona; great 
loss on both sides. 

7. The Polish insurgents surrendered to the Prussian troops after great 
slaughter.—Insurrection at Madrid—several persons shot. Among those who 
lost their lives, was Gen. Fulgosio, captain-general of Madrid, and brother-in- 
law of Christina. The cause of the outbreak was the arrest of Gomez Buerro, 
a popular man.—The Indians of Yucatan entered the town of Marie, and butch- 
ered two hundred of the inhabitants, besides committing other outrages. 

Generals Cushing, Pillow, Towson, Colonels Duncan and Childs, and other 
officers of the army, arrived at New Orleans. Gen. Scott had sailed direct for 
New York from Vera Cruz. 


8. A great hail storm visited Charleston, S. C.; some of the stones that fell 
were 74 inches in circumference. 

At the recent dedication of the Hancock School, Mr. Mann stated that the 
expenditures of the City of Boston for schools, in one year, were equal to the 
whole expenditure by the British government for a population of 17,000,000 in 
the same period. 

A magnificent funeral pageant at New York in honor of the revolutionists 
killed in Germany. 

It is stated as a remarkable fact this season, that the shad were unusually 
scarce on the Atlantic fishing grounds, but appeared in the Ohio river, and in 
good condition—a very rare thing. The mackerel fisheries at some points have 
also failed. 

10. A civil war in the Island of Hayti between the blacks and browns. It 
seems that a portion of the inhabitants (the mulattoes) remonstrated with Pre- 
sident Soloque, against certain of his measures, when he arrested eighty of their 
number and had them shotin cold blood. This atrocious act aroused the slum- 
bering discontent of the friends of the murdered ones, who flew to arms. 
President Soloque collected his troops and marched against them. 


11. The expedition under Sir James Ross sailed for the arctic regions in search 
of Sir John Franklin. 

A most unnatural and shocking affair occurred in the town of Edgecomb, 
about five miles from Wiscasset Village, Maine. A man named Pinkham, 
about 45 years of age, by occupation a ship-carpenter, with a sharp axe com- 
pletely decapitated his wife and four children !—the oldest child about twelve years 
of age—leaving the heads hanging to the bodies only by a small portion of the 
neck, and then cut his own throat most effectually with a razor. 

12. The incorporation of Posen with Germany. The insurgent Poles dis- 
armed—violent earthquake at Sienna, Italy. 

13. Mitchell arrested in Dublin for treason.—Great fire at Detroit Michigan ; 
loss $250,000, and 300 families houseless. 

Anniversaries of the Religious Benevolent Societies held in New York. The 
following are the receipts: 

American Education Society, $31,305,08; American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
$24,000 ; New York Colonization Society, $5,650; Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, $108,586; Foreign Evangelical Society, $19,438 ; 
American Anti-Slavery Society, $9,077 ; Society for Ameliorating the Condition 
of the Jews, $5,395; New York Institution of the Blind, $28,643; American 
Home Missionary Society, $140,497 ; Bible Society, $254,377 ; American Tract 
Society, $237,155; American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
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estimated at $260,000; American Protestant Society, $28,000; American and 
Foreign Bible Society, $31,521; American Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
$26,136; Baptist Missionary Union, $98,576 35. 

The Episeopal Church Missionary Society for Seamen made a favorable report 
—and the Sunday School Union had been the means of instruction to 2,000,000 
children. 

The military court in the city of Mexico, which was ordered for the trial of 
several officers accused of burglary and murder, convicted the persons charged— 
Lieuts. Hare, Tilden, Dutton, and Laverty, two sergeants and a private. It was 
a melancholy and humiliating affair, inasmuch as all the criminals were brave 
and efficient soldiers in the great battles. The officers were sentenced to suffer 
death, but on the 25th were respited by Gen. Butler. 

15. Attempted communist counter revolution in Paris. See History, page 347. 

16. Trial and acquittal of Meagher in Dublin, for sedition. 


17, The massacre in Naples—justified by the king on the ground of necessity ; 
1777 bodies were found—400 troops killed—the city was given up to pillage. 
The Emperor of Austria left Vienna, and retired to Innspruch. 

18. The parliament of the German Empire assembled at Frankfort in St. 
Paul’s church. 

A great riot on the Hudson River railroad. The rioters armed themselves 
with guns, and proceeded to the house of the foreman, dragged him out of bed, 
and threatened to kill him. They then proceeded to the magazine of powder, 
containing three hundred and sixty-four kegs, or nearly 6000 pounds of powder. 
To this they must have applied the fuse, and then left. Soon afier their departure 
the powder exploded, and so great was the concussion, that it shook the houses 
in Peekskill, a distance of twelve miles from the magazine. 

News received at St. Louis of the massacre of the missionaries in Oregon, by 


the Cayuse Indians, at the mission establishment of Dr. Whitman. Measles 
and pear had prevailed among the Indians, and Dr. W. had visited them 


and administered remedies. Many of the Indians died, and they became im- 
pressed with the belief, that the Dr. had caused these deaths by giving to them 
oisonous drugs. He and his wife, and nine others at the station, were horribly 
utchered—all the property destroyed, and the remains of the murdered victims 
scattered by the ruthless savages about the grounds. 

The people of the territory armed to punish this act of violence, and several 
battles were fought between them and the Indians. 

19. The trial of Langfeldt in Philadelphia, for one of the most atrocious cases 
of murder on record, was concluded. He was convicted, and sentenced to be 
hung on the 20th Oct. 

About this time the notorious Honora Shepherd was also convicted in New 
York of passing counterfeit money. She had before been tried, and served out 
a term in the state prison, and on that occasion applied to the late William 
Price to defend her. 

“It is of no use for me to defend you,” said Mr. Price ; “concurrent testimony 
alone would be sufficient to convict you; your father died in the Philadelphia 
prison; your mother is at Sing Sing; you have one brother in Moyamensing, 
Philadelphia: another in the Massachusetts state prison; and two brothers at 
Sing Sing. I was District Attorney when your mother was sentenced, and also 
when your two brothers were. I can be of no service to you.” Honora’s hus- 
band, also, served out his time in state prison, and afterwards died. 

20. A treaty of peace and amity made with the Navajo Indians, by Col. 
Newby, on the part of the United States. 

22. The American Minister at Paris presented an address of congratulation 
~ the executive government—The cholera raging at Constautinople and 

oscow. 
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The slave trade on the coast of Africa more active than usual—5000 slaves 
landed near Bahia, in Brazil, in two months. 

The national democratic convention assembled at Baltimore, and chose 
Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, to preside. Gen. Lewis Cass, of Michigan, 
was nominated as the democratic candidate for the Presidency, and Gen. 
W. O. Butler, of Kentucky, for the Vice Presidency.—Gen. Scott arrived in the 
oats of New York, accompanied by his aids, Captains Scott, Williams and 

amilton. 


23. The freedom of the negroes proclaimed at St. Pierre, Martinique—an 
insurrection followed—several houses, and thirty-two persons were burnt. 

25. The Jewish disabilities bill was lost in the House of Lords, England. 

26. Mr. John Mitchell convicted in Dublin, of sedition, and sentenced to 
fourteen years transportation. 

A fire oceurred in New York city, in the stables belonging to Kipp & Brown, 
omnibus proprietors—one hundred and thirty horses burned to death. 

30. Battle of Goito, in Italy. The Austrians defeated by the King of Sardinia, 
followed by the surrender of Pischiera—Ratifications of the treaty of Mexico 
exchanged with the Mexican government at Queretaro, by Messrs. Sevier and 
Clifford, American Commissioners. 


30. Gen. Herrera elected President of Mexico by a vote of eleven states against 
five. 

31. Gen. P. F. Smith arrived at Vera Cruz as governor. Gen. Kearney suc- 
ceeded him in command of the city of Mexico. 

It is stated that during the month of May, 32,877 passengers by sea had 
arrived at New York—of these 11,636 were from Germany, and 15,539 from 
Ireland. The arrivals for the previous month were 14,531. 

The census of Texas has recently been taken; population 145,000. 

Remarkable instances of longevity are recorded this month in Kentucky. A 
gentleman of Green county, in that state; has sent to the Louisville Journal for 
publication, the following list of old persons living in that county :—Stephen 
Riggs, 93; Thomas Parsons, 100; W. Thayer, 93; James Warner, 97; Mrs. 
Thurman, 101; Mrs. Embry, 94 ; John Mann, 96; Jas. Turner, 92 ; Peter Despain, 
90. ‘Their united ages are eight hundred and fifty-six years, and the average 
is a little more than ninety-five years. Three persons have recently died in 
that county whose ages were as follows: Mrs. Speaker, 113; John Miles, 93; 
Mr. Sands, 105. 


JUNE. 
1. Defeat of the Danes by the Germans. 


3. Terrible gunpowder explosion in Vera Cruz; several buildings injured ; 
twenty persons killed—mostly women. 

4. The annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont declared at Milan. 

5. A large meeting held in New York of the friends of Ireland, at which Mr. 
Havemeyer, the Mayor of New York, and Mr. Stryker, the Mayor of Brooklyn, 
presided. A provisional committee, or directory for Ireland was appointed, con- 
sisting of Robert Emmet, Horace Greeley, Charles O’Connor, and others. The 
contributions of money subsequently made to this committee from all parts of 
the United States have been very large. 

7. The Whig National Convention assembled at Philadelphia—Gov. More- 
head, of North Carolina, presiding. 

Gen. Zachary Taylor was nominated as the Whig candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and Hon. Millard Fillmore, of New York, for the Vice Presidency. 

News reached St. Louis that the celebrated Keokuk, chief of the Sac and Fox 
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Indians, had been murdered by one of his band. The murderer was caught 
and shot. 

8. The royal troops in Sicily defeated. 

10. $549,000, in specie, exported from New York to Europe. 

11, Surrender of Vicenza to the Austrians. 

12. Great Chartist meeting between Leeds and Bradford. 

Intelligence received of the murder of three English missionaries at St. Chris- 
toval, and their bodies eaten by the islanders. 

Insurrection at Prague. The Princess of Windichgratz was shot by the insur- 
gents. On the 18th the city was bombarded, and reduced to ruins. 

14. Revolt at Hayti. Tumult at Berlin. 

16. Gov. Bagby resigned his seat in the U. S. Senate, having been appointed 
Minister to Russia. Hon. Isaac Toucey, of Conn., appointed, at the same time, 
Attorney General in the place of Nathan Clifford. 

The Mexican Government consented to advance $30,000 and 2000 muskets, 
with munitions, for the relief of Yucatan. 

17. The telegraph wire between New York and Jersey City, which had been 
laid down in the North river, in gutta percha, was maliciously taken up and 
cut. 

18. The new Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Sumner, held his first ordination 
at Lambeth Palace. 

The Austrians defeated by the Piedmontese near Rivoli. Venice garrisoned 
by 13,000 Neapolitans and Romans. 

The insurrection spreading in Hungary. Carlowitz bombarded. 

20. The will of Mrs. Mathewman, of Harrowgate, Eng., was proved, by which 
she bequeathed $100,000 for promoting Church of England worship in Leeds. 
About the same time was proved in Philadelphia the will of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stott, who died in that city at the advanced age of eighty-six, and bequeathed 
to several benevolent societies about $10,000. 

Paredes raised the standard of revolt in Mexico, assisted by Padre Jurauta. 

The sixteen million loan negotiated at Washington at a premium of half a 
million of dollars. 

Gen. Washington's Library, that is, the portion of it sold to Mr. Stevens, of 
Vermont, was purchased by a number of citizens of Boston, for presentation to the 
Atheneum. It contains, in all, about 450 bound volumes, and from 800 to 1000 
pamphlets, unbound, nearly all of which belonged to the library of Washington. 
About 350 contain his autograph, and a few notes in his hand-writing. 

Hon. Abbott Lawrence presented $50,000 to the Harvard University. 

21. 3000 houses destroyed by fire at Constantinople. The damage is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 

The Court of Inquiry in session, of which Gen. Towson was president; having 
adjourned from Mexico to Frederick, Md. Gen. Pillow was heard in his de- 
fence, and was subsequently acquitted. 

22. Civil war in Paris. Barricades erected, and a terrible slaughter of the 
people; Gen. Cavaignac proclaimed dictator. See History, p. 346, &c. 

Mr. Van Buren nominated for the Presidency by the Utica Convention. 

24. U.S. ship Erie arrived at New York from Rio Janeiro. Com. Watson 
had in charge for the Government a treaty with Peru. He also brought home 
the remains of Com. A. J. Dallas. 

26. The newly elected chambers opened at Brussels by King Leopold. 

28. A new ministry or council formed at Paris—Gen. Cavaignac president. 


29. The Government proposition on the sugar duties carried in the British 
House of Commons. 
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The reports of the promise of crops in the United States very flattering—espe- 
cially wheat, corn, cotton, oats, and grass. 

The Croton Aqueduct Bridge, over the Harlem river, completed. It is 1400 
feet long. and rests on fifieen beautiful and lofty arches; eight of them are 
eighty feet span. It is probably not surpassed by any similar work in the 
world. The Croton aqueduct is foity miles long. 


JULY. 


1. General Taylor appointed to the command of the western division of the 
army. General Gaines to the command of the eastern division. 

4. The President proclaimed the Treaty of Peace between the United States 
and Mexico. 

The ceremony of laying the corner stone of the Washington Monument in 
the city of Washington, was conducted with great pomp and display. The 
President, the functionaries of the government, foreign ministers, embers of 
Congress, and other distinguished persons were present. The military were 
commanded by Major-General Quitman, assisted by General Cadwalader and 
Colonel May. An oration, very eloquent and appropriate, was delivered on 
the occasion by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Grand Master B. B. French also made an address, and consecrated the 
stone with the usual masonic ceremonies. 

5. The negroes in St. Croix revolted and compelled the Governor to proclaim 
their freedom. The whites then formed a provisional government, deposed 
the Governor, and attacked the negroes, and having captured three hundred of 
them, shot them immediately. 

6. The President announced to Congress the termination of the war. 

8. Plot discovered in Paris to assassinate Generals Cavaignac and Lamori- 
ciére. 

10. The Canal Bank at Albany failed. The liabilities very large. 

11. The Duke of Genoa, son of the King of Sardinia, elected King of Sicily. 
It is stated that he has not accepted the proflered dignity. 

The Archduke John of Austria elected Vicar of Germany. 

Messrs. Martin and Daffy arrested in Dublin, and Mr. Meagher in Limerick. 

The theatres in Paris have been granted 680,000 franes by the government. 
In 1847 they produced 5,500,000 francs in Paris, and 12,000,000 in the Pro- 
vinces. They are opened on Sunday, and 10,000 families depend on them for 
support. 

14. A portion of the levee fell in at New Orleans, by which a number of 
persons were drowned, and much property destroyed. 

18. Paredes defeated by Bustamente at Guanajauto, and totally routed. The 
celebrated Padre Juranta was captured and immediately shot. Paredes escaped. 

ba Indians in Yucatan repulsed at all points, and towns retaken by the 
whites. 

The United States ship Cumberland. having on board Commodore Perry, the 
late commander of United States naval forces on the coast of Mexico, arrived 
at New York. 

A meeting was held in New York city to receive President Roberts of Libe- 
ria, then in this country, having in charge the interests of this new Republic. 
It was stated that a gentleman in Mississippi had left $100,000 by will to 
establish a college in Liberia. The population of Liberia is 18,000, of whom 
3,500 are from the United States. Mr. Roberts is clothed with power to make 
amicable arrangements or treaties with the United States, England, and other 
powers. The town of Monrovia is said to be rapidly improving. 
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19. Marrast elected President of the National Assembly of France in place of 
M. Marie, appointed to the Ministry of Justice. 
An heir to the throne of Brazil born. 


21. Thecities of Dublin and Waterford proclaimed by the Lord-Lieutenant to 
be under the coercion act. 

The Sioux Indians surprised a party of Chippeways at Sandy Lake and killed 
seventy. 
por John Russell proposed én Parliament the bill suspending the Habeas 
Corpus act in Ireland. 

24. Dr. Solomon Andrews, of Perth Amboy, N. J., advertises that he has 
invented a car for the navigation of the atmosphere, which, when constructed, 
will be 100 feet long, 40 wide, and 32 high. In order to raise the means, say 
$15.000, to construct it, valuable building lots are offered. 

The gold mines of Buckingham county, Virginia, in successful operation—75 
dollars worth raised and worked every day. The ore is said to be inexhaustible. 

The day fixed on for insurrectionary movements in Cuba. The government 
becoming apprised of the intention, General Lopez, who was at the head of the 
conspiracy, made his escape to the United States. 

Hayti is in a more quiet state. The President Soloque was in the interior 
with his troops. He is represented to be merciless and despotic in the ex- 
treme. 

26. After several days severe fighting, the Piedmontese under Charles Albert 
were totally defeated by the Austrians under Radetsky, and retreated to Milan. 


27. Major-General Butler, Commander-in-chief of the late army in Mexico, 
arrived at Washington. 

29. Ireland in a state of great agitation. Rewards offered for the arrest of 
O’Brien, Meagher, Dillon, and Doheny, the leaders of the league, who were 
drilling the clubs and preparing for active resistance. Viscount Hardinge had 
arrived in Ireland to take command of the troops. Every available soldier dis- 
patched from England to Ireland—50,000 supposed to be the force sent. 

The Irish insurgents came in conflict with the police at Ballingarry, in the 
county of Tipperary. They were armed with muskets and pikes, and com- 
manded by Smith O’Brien, but they were dispersed by the constabulary force, 
afier a short fight; seven were killed. 

The suspension bridge at Niagara Falls, noticed in our last number, is so far 
finished as to be passed over. Mr. Ellet, the architect, writes thus :— 

“This morning I laid the last plank of my foot-bridge on the Canada side, 
and then drove over and back again in a buggy. Five hundred feet of the 
bridge was without railing on either side. My horse, though spirited, went 
along quietly, touched up occasionally with the whip, just to show him that he 
was in command, and give him courage. 

“On returning I directed one of the drivers to bring on his team—a two-horse 
closed carriage, weighing altogether over a ton and a half. Itook his place on 
the box, and drove over and back. The horses went quietly. The flooring is 
but eight feet wide, 220 feet high, 762 feet long, and without railing, over such 
a torrent as you never saw, and never will see anywhere else.” 


31. A very serious riot occurred among the factory operatives at Pittsburgh— 
stones thrown, windows broken, and the sheriff’s force dispersed. The diffi- 
culty, which originated from the ten hour system, has been settled by a propor- 
tionate reduction of wages. 

-The cholera on the decline in St. Petersburgh, but is said to have appeared at 
Vienna. It seems steadily advancing over Europe. From its first appearance 
in St. Petersburgh, 30th June to 21st July, there were 19,772 cases, of which 
11.068 died. In all of Russia, from the 28th October, 1846, to the Sth July, 
1848, there were 290,348 cases, and 116,658 died. 
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AUGUST. 


1. The city of Vera Cruz was surrendered up by the Americans to the Mexi- 
cans. Salutes were exchanged. Gen. Smith embarked in the evening. 

Major G. T. Poussin, the newly appointed minister from France, arrived at 
Washington. Some years since he was an oflicer of Engineers in the service 
of the U.S. 

3. Women’s Rights Convention assembled aj Rochester. Mrs. Abigail Bush, 
President. Principal speakers, Miss Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Sandford, 
Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Owens, and Fred. Douglass. <A piece of poetry was read, 
written by Maria D. Chapman, of Philadelphia. The ladies demand the rights 
of property, suffrage, preaching, teaching, &c. &c. &c. 

4. The Austrians have entered Italy. Charles Albert has evacuated Lom- 
bardy, and an armistice concluded between the Austrians and Piedmontese. 

Sir H. Bulwer had arrived at Paris to negotiate on the part of England, 
should the joint mediation of England and France for the settlement of Italy 
be assented to by Austria. 

The accounts from Newfoundland are of the gloomiest kind. Many of the 
inhabitants living in the greatest wretchedness. 

5. Mr. Smith O’Brien arrested at the rail-road station at Thules, Ireland, as he 
was about to proceed to Limerick to take refuge among his friends. He was 
taken to Dublin and lodged in Kilmainham jail. He is said to be cheerful, and 
his wife and friends have access to him. Numerous arrests have been made ; 
among which are Messrs. Nolan, Bergen, and Dr. M. Carron, of the United 
States, and more recently, Meagher and other principal leaders. 

10. Accounts received at Boston from the U. 8. Exploring Expedition under 
Lieuts. Lynch and Dale, who reached the Dead Sea on the 23d April last. This 
was the first occasion on which a boat was ever navigated around the sea, and 
many of the stories once current have been proved to be fabulous. The ex- 
plorers sounded the sea in all its parts, to the depth of 600 fathoms, and found 
the bottom crusted with crystalized salt. The pestilential effects attributed to 
the waters turn out to be fabulous. Ducks were seen skimming over the surface, 
and partridges abounded along the shore. Nothing was seen of the ruined cities, 
which, according to old legends, were visible inclear weather beneath the water. 

The Free soil convention at Buffalo nominated Mr. Van Buren for President, 
and Charles F. Adams, Esq. for Vice President. 

12. Dreadful steamboat disaster on the Mississippi below Hamburgh, IIl., by 
the explosion of the boiler; twenty-eight lives lost, principally deck passengers 
and crew. 

13. The Mexican capital quiet, and the government vigorously administered 
by Herrera, who has proposed a reduction of tariff duties. 

The State trials in Dublin are in progress, and the measures of the govern- 
ment, both in Ireland and England, very rigorous. 

17. Disastrous fire in Albany, N. Y., in the most busy and populous part 
of the city. Several hundred buildings burned, a number of freight barges, and 
large amount of flour. The loss is estimated at over $1,000,000. The burnt 
district covers an area of twenty-four acres. 

23. Great riot in Cincinnati. The mob attempted to get at some Swiss dis- 
charged soldiers, confined in the jail for violence toa female. The officers fired 
from the windows and killed three, wounding several. The mob was dispersed. 


22. The railroad train from Springfield to Hartford, twenty-six miles, ran the 
distance in thirty-three minutes. 





Congressional Synopsis. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTIETH CONGRESS.* 


JANUARY, 1848. 


3. A bill for clothing the volunteers was read the third time. 

The bill to raise an additional military force (the ten regiment bill), reported 
by Gen. Cass, was considered and discussed in the Senate for several days. On 
the 6th Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, addressed the Senate in opposition to the 
bill, insisting that the cause of the war was the extension of slavery. 


10. The Senate passed the bill appropriating $160,000 for the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

The ten regiment bill was further discussed by Mr. Reverdy Johnson, who 
came to the conclusion that the war was honorable and just on the part of the 
country, in consequence of the wrongs received from Mexico, but that the Pre- 
sident had unconstitutionally and rashly brought it on. 


12. The ten regiment bill was discussed by Mr. Clayton and Mr. Pearce. 
The points debated were the origin of the war—the disposition to annexation 
—the increased patronage of the Executive. The resolutions of Mr. Dickinson, 
of New York, were also taken up and explained by that gentleman. He re- 
garded the extension of territory as the necessary tendency of the age. 

Several bills were reported in the House; and among them a bill to regulate 
diplomatic intercourse, and the Senate bills providing clothing for volunteers and 
making appropriation for the dry dock at Brooklyn. 

13. The message of the President, in answer to the call of the House for the 
instructions to Mr. Slidell, was received. 

15. A resolution for printing a synopsis of the geological survey of Lake Su- 
perior was passed by the House. 

The discussion on the ten regiment bill was continued in the Senate, for this 
and several succeeding days, by Messrs. Dix, Cass, Calhoun, Foote, Crittenden, 
and others. The plan of Mr. Foote, as to Mexico, was to annex it province by 
province, and admit it to the benefits of our territorial system. 


21. In the Senate a message was received from the House, announcing the 
death of Mr. Hornbeck, member from Pennsylvania. 

Several private bills were brought up in the House. 

24. The Senate passed a resolution authorizing the erection of the Washing- 
ton Monument on the public ground. 

The President’s reply to the call for Gen. Scott’s correspondence relative to 
the forced contributions in Mexico, was received. 

Mr. Hannegan’s resolutions asserting the right to annex Mexico, were post- 
poned. 

25. Mr. Bagby presented a series of resolutions denying the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in any of the States of the Union, asserting the right to 
acquire territory by conquest, and declaring that Congress could not interfere in 
the question of slavery in any new territory so acquired. 

Mr. Vinton, from the Committee of Ways and Means, reported a bill making 
appropriations for the Military Academy during the year ending the 30th of 


* Many of the prominent and important subjects before Congress are noticed in the 
Historical Register, or elucidated by the documents. A /ist of the principal acts passed 
will be found at the close of the documents—page 601. 
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June, 1849, and for pensions to revolutionary and other pensioners during the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Dunn, from the Committee on Claims, reported a bill making provision 
for the widows and children of the soldiers who have died, or may die, in the 
service of their country, or who may die after being discharged, in consequence 
of wounds or disease contracted while in the service. 

26. The army bill was taken up, when Mr. Dix addressed the Senate in 
reference to the best mode of conducting the war to a speedy and honorable 
close. He contended that the only means for securing peace was to. be found 
in a formidable military demonstration, to be continued until Mexico sues for 
peace. 

27. Mr. Benton presented a petition from Col. Fremont, asking the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the Senate to examine certain persons now in Wash- 
ingion as to the liabilities incurred by him in California, for which he considers 
the Government responsible. 

The House was engaged for several days in committee of the whole on the 
state of the Union, and in discussions of the President’s message. 

28. In the House, on motion of J. R. Ingersoll, the Senate bill supplementary 
to the act regulating appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Conrt, was taken up, 
and amended by substituting the new bill from the Judiciary Committee, with 
other amendments offered by Mr. Thompson, of Iowa, and Mr. Hall, of New 
York; when it was passed. 

29. The bill making appropriations for the Indian department was reported. 

31. The bill relating to Jethro Wood’s patent was passed, and the ten regi- 
ment bill further discussed. 

FEBRUARY. 

The proceedings, during this month of general interest, may be summed up 
as follows: 

The ten regiment bill was discussed at intervals, and sometimes for several 
days, to the exclusion of all other matters, by Messrs. Greene, Mason, Rusk, and 
several other senators. Mr. Greene spoke in opposition to the character and 
objects of the war. He charged that it was contrary to the constitution to hold 
territory acquired by conquest, and that it would be inexpedient and dangerous 
to hold any part of Mexico. 

A bill allowing further time for satisfying claims for bounty lands for revolu- 
tionary services, and a bill granting half pay to the widows and orphans of those 
who have died in the service of the United States, were passed. 

A resolution was submitted by Mr. Webster, and agreed to, That the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary inquire into the expediency of making further provision 
by law respecting imprisonment for debt, on process issuing from the courts of 
the United States. 

A bill was passed to authorize alienations of Indian reservation lands. 

In the House the bill for the relief of the heirs of Paul Jones was passed ; and 
the Joan bill was considered and passed, authorizing the President to issue 
Treasury notes to the amount of $16,000,000. 

On the 21st Mr. Benton announced to the Senate the illness of Mr. Adams. 

On the 22d, the House adjourned out of respect to Mr. Adams, who was lying 
ill in the Speaker’s room. Mr. Adams had fallen from his seat the previous 
day in a paralytic fit, as the main question was about to be put on a joint reso- 
lution of thanks to Generals Twiggs, Worth, Pillow, Quitman, Smith, aud others. 
His death occurred on the 23d, and the whole business of legislation was sus- 
pended. 

On the 23d, the President communicated to the Senate the Treaty negotiated 
by Mr. Trist with the Mexican government. 
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On the 29th, Mr. Allen’s resolution in the Senate rescinding the 40th rule, and 
transacting all business with open doors, was laid on the table by a vote of 39 


to 13. 


MARCH. 

4. The report of the Commissioners of Patents was received. 

A bill was introduced by Mr. Pearce to exempt from duty all books, maps and 
charts, imported for the Congressional Library. He said that this act would be 
an exact transcript of a former law, omitted accidentally in the framing of the 
new tariff of 1846, and he hoped no objeciion would be raised against its pas- 
sage. The bill was read three times and passed. 

8. A memorial on the present state, production and trade of the Asiatic Islands 
of the Pacific, by A. H. Palmer, Esq., of New York. 

9. In the Senate, a message was received from the House, announcing the 
passage of the bill making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1848, which 
was read a second and third time, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

In the House, the civil and diplomatic bill was reported by Mr. Vinton. 

10. Several petitions were presented for the purchase of Mount Vernon by 
the government. 

14. The loan bill from the House, and the bill to supply deficiencies in the 
ig epee of the fiscal year, were reported by Mr. Atherton in the Senate. 

he nomination of Mr. Sevier as Commissioner to Mexico was confirmed, 
and his resignation as Senator was received the following day. 

15. The bill for the relief of the heirs of Paul Jones passed the Senate. 

The Ten Regiment Bill was under discussion. 

In the House, the message of the President refusing information was again 
discussed. 

The proceedings of Congress at this period possess little interest, except the 
passage of the Ten Regiment Bill, on the 17th, after having been further dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Berrien, Webster and Calhoun. It passed the Senate by a 
vote of 29 to 19, but it did not become a law, as it was not acted on in the 
House. 

20. The motion of Mr. Benton, to substitute a minister plenipotentiary to the 
papal dominions, instead of a charge, was negatived. 

The Deficiency Bill then passed the Senate. 

On the 21st, Mr. Hall presented petitions from Pennsylvania for dissolving the 
nion. 

On the 28th, the Loan Bill passed the Senate, 34 to 2. 

Many petitions, of various kinds, were presented on the 30th. 

APRIL. 

3. Message from the President to Congress, announcing the overthrow of the 
French monarchy. 

4. The decease of Mr. Black, member from South Carolina, was announced. 

5. Mr. Allen’s resolutions, tendering the congratulations of the United States 
to the people of France, were discussed and unanimously adopted. The reso- 
lutions were afierwards passed by the House. 

The Military Academy Bill was discussed in the House. 

12, In the Senate the Military Academy Bill received from the House. The 


Foreign Mail Bill was passed by the House. 
13. The bill repealing the pilot Jaws was taken up and discussed by Mr. Dix. 


In the House, Mr. Mason, elected in the place of Mr. Adams, took his seat. 
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Mr. Tallmadge introduced a bill for the establishment of a branch mint in New 
York. 

14. The President recommended Colt’s repeating fire arms to the considera- 
tion of Congress. 

The Cumberland Island Bill was passed. 

17. The California Claims Bill was re-committed. 

19. The question on the contested seat, between Messrs. Jackson and Mon- 
roe, of New York, coming up, a vacancy was declared. The House decided 
that neither was entitled to a seat. 

24. Mr. Borland, the Senator elect from Arkansas, was sworn in. 

28. In the Senate, Mr. Cass moved to take up the bill relating to the California 
claims, which prevailing, Mr. Calhoun replied to the remarks of Mr. Clayton. — 
He argued that Congress had the power to appoint commissioners under the 
constitution. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson followed in reply, and made an able speech, contend- 
ing that under the constitution the appointmen: of commissioners rests with the 
President. 

Mr. Badger spoke ably in support of the bill, and quoted many precedents of 
similar appointments made by Congress. The debate was continued by Messrs. 
Calhoun, Clayton, Cass, Jefferson Davis, Westcott, Underwood. The bill was 
then read a third time, and passed. 

29. The President communicated to Congress the applications on behalf of 
Yucatan made by M. Justo Sierra, imploring aid from our government, and re- 
commending the occupation of that country by a military force as the only 
means of affording alequate aid to the whites against the incursions of the In- 
dians. The proposition was opposed by Mr. Calhoun as unusual and danger- 
ous. Mr. Foote proceeded to make some explanation of the views of the Presi- 
dent, when an adjouraedant took place on account of the death of Mr. Ashley, 
senator from Arkansas. 


MAY. 


3. In the Senate. the bill granting lands for the construction of a railroad con- 
necting the Mississippi with the northern lakes at Chicago, was taken up and 
carried, 24 to 11. 

In the House of Representatives. The select committee reported favorably 
on the railroad project of Mr. Whitney. Mr. Butler reported a bill to facilitate 
the recovery of fugitive slaves. The committee on the judiciary was also 
directed to report what legislation is necessary to protect colored citizens of non- 
slaveholding states. 


4. In the Senate, Mr. Hannegan reported a bill to enable the President to take 
military possession of Yucatan. 

The Ten Regiment bill was discussed in the House, and the Senate’s amend- 
ment to the bill repealing the reduction of generals was concurred in, 81 to 66. 


5. House of Representatives —The speaker presented a communication re- 
specting the new ag of a Portrait of De Kalb, from his relatives, transmitted 
through Mr. Walsh, U. 8S. coisul at Paris. Referred to the committee on the 
Library. 

10. The Yucatan bill was still under discussion, and Gen. Cass made an able 
speech in favor of it. The House was occupied with discussing the Wisconsin 
bill, which passed the next day, and on the 12th sent to the senate. 


17. The Yucatan bill having been further discussed on this and former days 
by Messrs. Calhoun, Miles, Dix and others ; Mr. Hannegan rose, and announced 
that information had been received that a treaty had been concluded between 
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the whites and Indians of Yucatan, and he therefore moved to postpone the bil! 
until further information had been received. 

19. In the Senate, the bill making appropriations for the Military Academy at 
West Point, and the bill for the admission of Wisconsin into the Union, were 
passed. 

20. The bill for the purchase of the Madison papers passed the House; it 
gives to Mrs. Madison $25,000. 












[Within the next three weeks the two great national conventions assemble! 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia, and no business of any account was transacted 
by Congress during that time, because of the absence of the members. 

After this interruption, the remainder of the session was principally consumed 
in the consideration of the appropriations for the public service, the civil and 
diplomatic bill, and territorial bills. 

Of the latter we have taken special notice in the History, pages 323, 324 

We had prepared full reports of the very interesting debates on the territorial! 
bills, as we have elsewhere stated, but postpone their insertion to the next 
number, with our summary of proceedings. We propose to add to them the 
opinions of eminent men out of Congress on the great questions involved in 
this discussion. 

See page 601, for a list of the public acts of the thirtieth session. ] 
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MR. BANCROFT TO THE MARQUIS OF CLANRICARDE. 






90 Eaton Square, Lonpon, Jan. 11, 1848. 

My Lord:—The interview to which your lordship invited me, on Monday 
last, did not prepare me for the abrupt termination of our direct negotiation, as 
announced to me in your note, which I received late Jast night, and in whieh 
your lordship refuses the principle of reciprocity as the basis of a postal con- 
vention with the United States. 

You decline the proposition that letters sent from one country should be 
treated, upon their arrival in the other, upon precisely the same terms as the 
inland letters of the latter country, and at the same time you insist on maintain- 
ing your own present high rates of postage on transit letters taken across the 
channel: that 1s to say, you decline a postal arrangement with the United States, 
unless, where British postage is low, you may raise it on American correspond- 
ence, and where British postage is very high, you may retain it as it is; and 

ou further claim that British correspondence shall be carried from Boston to 
efferson City or Astoria, from one end of a continent to the other, at the same 
rates as peopled regions of Great Britain and Ireland. 

This creates surprise. Still more am I surprised at your lordship’s assigning 
as a reason for your refusal to agree to Mr. Johnson’s proposition, that by ac- 
ceding to it, nothing would be given forthe advantage of the commercial world. 
Now, in point of fact, Mr. Johnson’s proposition, as conveyed by me to your 
lordship, doubled the opportunities of correspondence, and reduces the rate ot 
postage twenty per cent., or even thirty-three and one-third percent. At the 
same time, it offers no insurmountable obstacle to the system of optional pre- 
payment. 
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I will add that my desire to promote the comfort and interest of the commer- 
cial world, and the public of the two countries, is the Jeading, not to say the sole 
motive of my urging this negotiation to an immediate settlement. The interest 
of the American Post-oftice revenue I[ regard as subordinate. 

You allude to the fact that Great Britain was the first to establish regular 
packets, as though that circumstance should give Great Britain an advantage in 
the negotiation. The British packet service between America and Great Bri- 
tain is as old as the importance of British American colonies. It goes far back 
into the last century, and perhaps farther, and used to be a very heavy burthen 
on the British treasury. A few years ago you improved the service, and de- 
frayed the expenses of it out of the United States correspondence, of which the 
United States permitted you to be the sole carriers. We now intend to be joint 
carriers. By the custom of nations, which forms international Jaw—by the mu- 
nicipal law of England and of the United States, and by the constitution of the 
United States—the postal service is a function of Government. Between inde- 
pendent nations it can have no foundation but reciprocity. 

You are quite right as to my views when you refer to my desire to establish 
a reduced and uniform rate of postage between America and Great Britain; cou- 
pled, you will keep in mind, with such a reduction of the transit rates of post- 
age as should make England the channel of communication with the European 
continent. From Boston to St. Johns, from New York to the Canacian line, is 
as far as from Southampton to Ostend, or from Liverpool to Havre or Boulogne. 
I endeavored, with all the earnestness in my power, to persuade you to make 
England the great medium of communication between America and the Eu- 
ropean continent. I pointed out to you a double advantage to Great Britain 
from adopting such a course: 

1. To English Trade—For if England is the regular channel through which 
American correspondence with the continent passes, more of it, and conse- 
quently more of American commerce, will remain in England, and, 

2. To the British Post-office Revenue—For it is plain that to share in carrying 
the correspondence of America to the European continent would largely increase 
that revenue. 

These arguments, and the proposition founded on them, on my part, of a 
reduced and uniform rate of postage, you rejected. | abandon, therefore, as | 
told you on Monday, all attempts to induce you to reduce your transit rates, 
and f tenve the subject to your own Jaws and your own views of your own 
interest. In like manner I invite you to leave the American government to fix 
its own inland rates, according to the nature of its widely extended, thinly peo- 
pled country, with its roads new or unfinished, or primitive, and sometimes all 
but impassable—with its inland seas, which are several times wider than the 
British Channel—with its rivers, which are mail routes, and which, from source 
to mouth, are longer than the distance from Liverpool to Boston. We have fixed 
those inland rates on liberal terms, and are now preparing to reduce them. Let 
the reduction be left to the jadgment and liberality of the American people. Do 
you also, on your part, establish your own inland rates, according to the system 
which perfect roads and a limited and everywhere densely peopled territory 
incline you to establish. 

To the postal communication between England and America there are three 
parts: the inland British service, the inland American service, and the sea 
service. The service on the sea is identically the same for both parties; the 
respective inland service is widely different. 

I repeat to Ye lordship this offer: 

Let Great Britain establish its own inland rates and transit rates as it will, 
making them the same for correspondence by British or American packets. 
Let America establish its own inland rates and transit rates as it will, making 
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them the same for correspondence by American or British packets. Let there 
be one uniform sea rate of seven pence, or any sum you may prefer not much 
exceeding seven pence, with option of prepayment. 

As you name the Chancellor of the Exchequer in your note, be good enough 
to acquaint him with this, my reply, which | intend as official. There is no 
need of referring this subject back again to the United States. My powers are 
full, and if you please, | shall myself be glad to receive and to consider your 
reply. 

I remain, my lord, very respectfully, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 

The Marquis or CLANRICARDE. 


The refusal of the British government to establish a reduced and uniform rate 
of postage between the two countries has imposed upon the American govern- 
ment the necessity of adopting the following Foreign Postal Arrangements : 

All letters or other mailable matter coming into the United States from foreign 
countries, or going out of the United States to other countries, are required to be 
sent through the Post-oflice at the place of departure or arrival. 

The postages to be charged on all letters going out of the United States to or 
through the kingdom of Great Britain or its colonies into the United States, by 
any foreign packet-ship or other vessel, will be as follows—the postages on the 
out-going letters, or other mailable matter to be prepaid :—On each letter, not 
exceeding half an ounce in weight, conveyed between the two countries by a 
foreign packet, 24 cents: and for each additional half ounce, or fraction under, 
an additional postage of 24 cents; and if conveyed between the two countries 
by any foreign private ship or vessel, when weighing half an ounce or under, 
the postage will be 16 cents; and for each additional half ounce, or fraction 
under, an additional postage of 16 cents. 

Newspapers wil] be chargeable with a postage of 4 cents each. 

Each sheet of other printed matter will be rated as a newspaper. 


RECOGNITION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC— MESSAGE OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND DISPATCH OF MR. RUSH. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

I communicate to Congress, for their information, a copy of a dispatch, with 
the accompanying documents, received at the Department of State, from the 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, at Paris, 
giving official information of the overthrow of the French monarchy, and the 
establishment, in its stead, of a ‘‘ provisional government, based on republican 
principles.” 

This great event occurred suddenly, and was accomplished almost without 
bloodshed. The world has seldom witnessed a more interesting or sublime 
spectacle than the peaceful rising of the French people, resolved to secure for 
themselves enlarged liberty, and to assert, in the majesty of their strength, the 
great truth, that, in this enlightened age, man is capable of governing himself. 

The prompt recognition of the new government by the representative of the 
United States at the French court meets my full and unqualified approbation 
and he has been authorized, in a suitable manner, to make known this fact to 
the constituted authorities of the French Republic. 

Called upon to act upon a sudden emergency, which could not have been 
anticipated by his instructions, he judged rightly of the feelings and sentiments 
of his government, and of his countrymen, when, in advance of the diplomatic 
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representatives of other countries, he was the first to recognize, so far as it was 
in his power, the free government established by the French people. 

The policy of the United States has ever been that of non-intervention in the 
domestic affairs of other countries, leaving to each to establish the form of go- 
vernment of its own choice. 

While this wise policy will be maintained towards France, now suddenly 
transformed from a monarchy into a republic. all our sympathies are naturally 
enlisted on the side of a great people who, imitating our example, have resolved 
to be free. That sach sympathy should exist on the part of the people of the 
United States with the friends of free government in every part of the worid, and 
especially in France, is not remarkabie. We can never forget that France was 
our early friend in our eventful revolution, and generously aided us in shaking 
off a foreign yoke, and becoming a free and indepeudent people. 

We have enjoyed the blessings of our system of well regulated government 
for near three-fourths of a century, and can prope:ly appreciate its value. Our 
ardent and sincere congratulations are extended to the patriotic people of France, 
upon their noble, and thus far successful, efforts to found for their future govern- 
ment liberal institutions similar to our own. 

It is not doubted that, under the benign influence of free institutions, the en- 
lightened statesmen of republican France will find it to be for her true interest 
and permanent glory to cultivate with the United States the most liberal princi- 
ples of international intercourse and commercial reciprocity, whereby the bap- 


piness and prosperity of both uations will be promoted. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasuineton, April 3, 1848. 


THE DISPATCH FROM THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 
Lecation or THe Untrep States, 
Paris, March 4, 1848. 

Sir:—Scarcely had my dispatch of the 24th February been folded up, when 
events the most momentous quickly succeeded each other. Numerous barri- 
cades had risen up in the streets; civil war continued; the people were victo- 
rious; the palace of the Tuileries was carried; the king abdicated, and fled 
with all the royal family, and the monarchy was overthrown. All this happened 
in the course of the day—Thursday. 

The confusion and tumult caused in the Chamber of Deputies by these events 
led to the hasty and violent close of its siting on that day. All attempts to esta- 
blish a regency, with the Count de Paris as successor to the throne, failed. His 
mother, the Duchess of Orleans, with the young prince himself, went to the 
Chamber, but soon had to make their escape. All order—all deliberation—had 
come to an end. The ministerial members were driven out by the people, who 
had entered the Chamber, many of them armed, and, with menacing gesticula- 
tions, usurping the seats. In the sequel, a portion of them, with some of the 
opposition members, hurried to the Hotel de Ville to form a provisional govern- 
ment, under voices to that effect, uttered and echoed at the close of the boister- 
ous sitting. 

At the Hotel de Ville. as a rallying point, a provisional government was 
formed on the evening of Thursday, the 24th, and proclaimed on the following 
morning. The proclamation declared that the provisional government desired 
a republic, subject to the ratification of the French people. 

The persons composing the provisional government are—Messieurs Dupont 
(de Eure), Lamartine, Cremieux, Ledru Rollin, Garnier Pagés, Marie, and 
Arago. 

The Secretaries of the government are—Messrs. Armand Marrast, Ferdinand 
Flocon. Louis Blane, and M. Albert. 

The first four members of the provisional government were of the Chamber 
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of Deputies, a body no longer existing any more than the Chamber of Peers; 
the whole fabric of the late government having been shattered to pieces. 

Some accounts state that all the names comprising the provisional govern- 
ment were give: out from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies before its 
dissolution; but there is diffienlty in coming at the precise fact, such was the 
consiernation in the Chamber when it broke up. 

The provisional government immediately announced, as formed by its own 
decree. a provisional cabinet, that the fanctions of administration might not stop. 

L abstain, at this juncture. fiom presenting more of the names of the provi- 
sional cabinet than those of M. Dupont (dle Eure). as president of the council, 
and M.de Lamartine, as minister of toreign aflairs; these two posts being 
severed again, afier having been united in M Guizot, who, and all his associ- 
ciales in the late minisiry, have fled. 

Of a revolution so total and sudden Tam not now to speak. The journals of 
the world are still teeming with it| Nor can I yet speak of the acts of the new 
goverment, except to say that they have been characterized. so far, ty mode- 
ration and magnanimity, in the midst of ttiumphs of a nature to have intoxi- 
cated minds less pure aud firm than happily are believed to be po-sessed by its 
leading members. 

] paxs to what, foremost of all at present, [ am bound to report to you— 
namely, the part which, as representing the United States, | have taken under 
the new duties that encompassed me. 

On Saturday, the 26th. | received an intimation, earnestly given, that my 
personal presence at the Hotel de Ville, to cheer and felicitate the provisional 
government, would be acceptable. The intimation was not officially sent, but 
I believed it to be true. 

I asked a short interval for reflection. 

Betore the day was out, | imparied my determination to take the step. 

Monday morning, the 28th, was the time appointed for it; and accordingly I 
repaired to the Hotel de Ville. the Secretary of Legation accompanying me. 

To the provisional government, there assembled, I delivered the address, a 
copy of which is enclosed. 

It was cordially received, and M. Arago, on the part of the members, replied 
to it. 

He remarked that they heard without surprise, bot with lively pleasure. what 
I sail; France expec ed it trom an aliy to whom she now drew so close by the 
proclamation of the republic. He thanked me, in the name of the provi-ional 
government, for the wishes IT expressed for the greatness and pro-penty of 
Fra ce; and alluding to she words it had called up from General Washingion’s 
addre-s in 1796. on receiving the French colors. he expressed a confidence that 
they would be not merely a desire, but a reality. 

M. Dupont (de Rare), ax President of the provisional government, then ad- 
vanced, and, taking me by the hand, said: “ The French people grasps that of 
the American nation.” 

Here the ceremony ended. In coming away, three of the members of the 
government conducted us out of the buiding: the guard presen'ed arms, and 
cries went up of “Vere la réepeblique des Etuts Unis.” Major Poussin, a French 
officer, who accompanied General Bernard to the United States. and who, from 
his attachment to our country, was naturalized there, also atlended me. 

On Sunday, the 27th. [ received the note of that day’s date from M. Lamar- 
line. as provisional minster of foreign affairs, which announced to me, in offi- 
cial form. the existence of the new government. | answered it on Monday. 
Coptes of the note and answer are enclosed, : 

The provisional government published my answer the morning afler my 
receyiion. My address of Monday tas also appeared in the newspapers—not, 
however, in iis exact form. had writen it out, to guard against inaccuracies, 
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on an occasion so grave, and left the paper in the hands of the provisional go- 
vernment; a transcript of which you now have. 

This succinct narrative will accurately apprise the President of what I have 
done. I shall anxiously await his judgment upon it all. The events were as 
new as momentous. They have transcended all expectation. In recognizing 
the new state of things as far as | could without your instructions, and in doing 
it promptly and solemnly, I had the deep conviction that I was stepping forth in 
aid of the great cause of order in France, and beyond France; and that I was 
acting in the spirit of my government and country, the interpreter of whose voice 
it fell upon me suddenly to become. If I erred, I must hope that the motives 
which swayed me will be my shield. The provisional government needed all 
the moral support attainable, after a revolutionary hurricane which shook society 
to its base, and left everything, at first, portentous and trembling. In such an 
exigency, hours, moments were important; and the United States are felt as a 
power in the world, under the blow that has been struck. 

lam not unaware that the course | have pursued departs from diplomatic 
usage, and separates me, for the time being, from the European diplomatic 
corps, accredited, like myself, to the late government of France ; all the mem- 
bers of which will probably await instructions before adopting any steps of 
recognition. Having acted under a sense of independent duty in the emergency, 
| am, however, not the less aware that the diplomatic corps represents countries 
in friendly relations with the United States; and that it will be as much my duty 
as inclination to go on maintaining that amicable footing with its members ever 
dictated by reciprocal good will among the representatives of friendly powers, 
whatever different forms of government they may represent. 

I have the honor, &c. 
RICHARD RUSH. 
Hon. James Bucuanan, Secretary of State. 


ADDRESS OF MR. RUSH TO THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
FRANCE, AFTER THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION BY THE UNITED 
STATES OF THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


“Mr. Presipent and Members or THe Provincia, GovERNMENT OF THE 
Frencu Repussic: | have the honor to deliver you the letter of the President of 
the United States, in which | am appointed Extraordinary Ambassador and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of our Republic, to the Republic of France. While I 
place these credentials in your hands, | am commissioned, at the same time, to 
express the sincere sympathy of the President in the welfare and success of 
France, and to communicate his earnest wish to carry on with zeal and sincerity 
the most friendly relations between the two Republics, whose dearest inte- 
rests mutually bind them together. [ am also empowered to declare to you that 
the President has expressed his entire approval of my act, in acknowledging the 
French Republic, atthe moment when its existence was proclaimed to the world, 
in February, through the Provisional Government. This took place on the third 
day after its birth; it is now already in the third month of its existence. During 
this period, while the whole of Europe has been violently agitated, and France 
exposed to the severest trials and hindrances, the Provisional Government has 
succeeded in preserving the highest benefits of quiet on her own soil, and peace 
with foreign nations. History wil] record in its trae glory, this enormous work. 

“T am doubly fortunate in being able to make use of this opportunity to offer 
you again my expressions of sympathy and congratuiation, since I do it with 
the concurrence of my government and my country. May I also be permitted 
to add my most ardent desire that, when the Republic shall pass from your 
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hands into those of the National Assembly, that great body may crown its labors 
by giving institutions to France which shall secure to her the greatest prosperity 
and the noblest renown. 

M. Lamartine answered as follows, in the name of his associates. 


“Citizen Ampassapor: The Provincial Government has appointed me its 
representative to receive from your hands the first act of the official acknowledg- 
ment of the French Republic. France was the first to recognize the independ- 
ence of the Republic of the United States of America, when she was stil! young, 
weak and surrounded with hostile influences; but under the froctifying influence 
of the democratic principle, she has grown in half a century to the proportions 
of a mighty continent. As if by the ministry of Providence, the American 
Republic was reserved to be the first which has acknowledged the new Repub- 
lic of France. and is thus the first witness of the certificate of birth of the Fiench 
Democracy of Europe. Her signature, Citizen Minister, will bring luck to the 
Republic. Notwithstanding that in a crisis like the present, the overthrow of a 
Government and the creation of totally different institutions, great tumnlts and 
embarassments are unavoidable, every thing gives us the assurance—and 

ou may repeat it to your fellow citizens—that your wishes for the prosperity of 
Feito shall be fulfilled, and the Republic shall pass great and powerful from 
their weak hands, to grow more great and more powerful, in the hands of the 
French nation. We cherish this confidence from the fact, that the French people 
are now ripe for their institutions. That which existed fifty-five years ago, only 
in the heads of great spirits, has now become a part of the thoughts and the ac- 
tions of the entire people. The Republic which our people desire at the present 
day, is the same which they have already established among themselves—a 
progressive Republic, with the maintenance of right, of property, of industry, 
of trade, of rectitude, of freedom and of the moral and religious sentiments of 
i's citizens. This is a Republic, whose first call was that of generosity and 
brotherhood, which at once broke in twain the weapon of revenge and of politi- 
cal reaction, and instead of the fatal countersign of robbery and proscription, 
wrote upon its banners the abolition of the Death Penalty and the fraternization 
of the people. These principles will, as we trust, be accepted by the National 
Assembly, strengthened by the might of all armed citizens, and concentrated 
into a powerful Representative Unity of the Government. Thus will the French 
Republic become the proud and worthy sister of America. 

“Tt can then be said of France and America as once was said of them by a 


man whose memory is dear to both lands (Lafayette)—they are the Republics of 


two worlds. As regards the sentiments which the French people thankfully and 
ardently cherish for the people and Government of the United States, I can give 
them utterance Citizen Minister, in few words—Every Frenchman has for the 
Amerwans the heart of Lafayette!’ 


MANIFESTO OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA—AND OFFICIAL 
DECLARATION. 


(From tne Wasuincton Union.) 

The following manifesto of the Emperor of all the Russias, with the official 
declaration accompanying it, is published in compliance with a request ad- 
dressed by the Russian Minister to the Secretary of State : 

We Nwolas the First, &c. &. &. 

After the blessing of a long peace, the west of Europe finds itself suddenly 
given over to perturbations, which threaten with ruin and overthrow all legal 
powers and the whole social system. 


ay nhs ith aeaede Eel ~ eS 
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Insurrections and anarchy, originating in France, have crossed the German 
frontier and spread in every direction, with an audacity which has gained new 
strength in proportion to the concessions of the governments : overflowing with 
the speed of a destructive torrent, they have reached our allies, the Empire of 
Austria and the kingdom of Prussia. 

The revolutionary audacity, in its blind fury, menaces even Russia, whose 
destinies have been by the Almighty entrusted to our care. 

A protecting Providence will not abandon us at this trying moment. True to 
the path followed by our ancestors, faithful to our orthodox religion, and having 
invoked the aid of the Omnipotent, we are ready to encounter our enemies, from 
whatever side they may present themselves. Prepared to expose our person 
to all dangers, and uniting ourselves to the extent of all our faculties to our holy 
Russia, we will defend with all our might, the honor of the Russian name, and 
the inviolability of the empire. 

We are convinced that all the Russians, that every one of our faithful subjects 
will respond, with joy, to the call of their sovereign. For our faith, for our Czar 
and for our country! this ancient war-cry will again lead us on in the path of 
victory, and then with sentiments of humble gratitude, as now with feelings of 
holy hope, we will all proclaim wth one voice—Nobiscum Deus! Audita 
Populi, et vincimini: quia nobiscum Deus. 

Given at St. Petersburg, the 14th-26th March, 1848, in the 23d year of our 
reign. Niconas. 


Official explanations inserted in the Journal of St. Petersburg of the 18-30th March. 


The Emperor’s manifesto on the violent commotions which disturb western 
Europe, is before the world. Ali faithful Russians will have understood its full 
bearing. It is the vivid expression of all the noble sentiments that religion and 
patriotism could inspire. It is in that strain of overflowing feelings that our 
sovereigns usually address themselves to the Russian people in the trying mo- 
ments of apprehension of danger, So far as Russia is concerned, the intentions 
of the imperial government will be perfectly appreciated ; but it has so happened 
that in foreign countries the same iutentions, and the manifestations of the im- 
perial government, have been very often the object of false interpretation. To 
prevent the recurrence of any attempts of that kind, some timely explanations 
of the manifesto’s political meaning have appeared necessary ; they will present 
our views in their true light. 

Any attempts to discover in the manifesto the intention of disturbing the peace 
of Europe, would tend to establish a supposition which the imperial government 
formally repudiates as contrary to its sincerest wishes. But with the hostile 
feelings avowed, and the direct provocations from abroad, against Russia, it was 
quite natural that the Emperor should make an appeal to the national feelings, 
and maintain the dignity of the empire. The fact is, that not only in France, 
where the Polish emigration is openly supported by the authorities, but in Hun- 
gary. in Prussia, and in other parts of Germany, clamorous and provoking voci- 
ferations have been raised against Russia. Corporations, representative bodies, 
and semi-official organs of the press have re-echoed them. They have imputed 
as a crime to the governments overthrown, and to the authorities changed by 
the insurrection, their former friendly relations with the Russian government. 

Immediately after the proclamation of the French republic, we have been ac- 
cused of aggressive intentions, without ascertaining how far it would suit our in- 
terests to pour out our blood for objects not directly connected with the interests 
of the empire. Our alliance has been repudiated with an unwarranted ostenta- 
tion. Russia has been presented to the world as a gigantic fright; and to prevent 
all attempts of intervention on our side, we have been threatened, even before 
we could reasonably have come to any determination to interfere with the exist- 
ing commotions. A dignified surprise is the real expression of our feelings, in 
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answer to these unprovoked manifestations. For, as far as our recollection goes, 
Russia has never, in our days, attacked the rights or the independence of Ger- 
many. 

The whole world knows from what quarter came the invasion of 1812. His- 
tory has already recorded the great efforts and sacrifices we have made, during 
this eventful period, to secure the liberties of Germany and the rights of our 
allies. 

This statement of facts must be sufficient to quiet all apprehensions. Germany 
and France need not be uneasy. Russia has no more the intention to interfere 
with the changes that have already taken place than those that are contemplated 
in the forms of governments. Russia has no aggressive intentions; she is bent upon 
peace, for the blessings of peace are necessary for the development of her na- 
tional prosperity. We will regard with composure the convulsions and the 
struggles of ihe western populations after an undefined social happiness. Let 
them choose freely the form of government best adapted to their notions. Russia 
will quietly observe all the experiments that will be tried. She will not envy 
the destinies of these countries if any good results from the present state of 
anarchy and subversion. 

As for Russia herself, it is from the gradual march of time and the enlightened 
solicitude of her sovereigns that she will await the development of her social 
condition. But amidst all the imperfections and miseries almost unavoidably 
connected with the existence of societies and all forms of government, even the 
best, the stability of the existing form of government remains always the most 
indispensable condition; for without it no political power can exist and have 
any influence, no industry can improve, and no national prosperity can be founded 
on asafe basis. Russia will defend, to the utmost, that precious stability. She 
will not permit any foreign propagandism to create in her bosom seditious dis- 
satisfaction, and will never tolerate that. under the pretence of reviving exyn- 
guished nationalities, any attempt should be made to detach from the empire 
any fraction of the whole that constitutes the Russian dominions. 

If, in the progress of events, war becomes unavoidable ; if hostilities should 
be the unhappy result of the numerous convulsions, of the many conflicting 
rights, and of all the antagonistic pretensions, Russia will carefully consult her 
national interest. Then, and not before, she will decide to what extent it might 
suit her to interfere in the ditficulties existing between the governments and the 
nations. The Russian empire is, at all events, prepared not to lose sight of the 
obligations imposed by treaties, and rights of possession gnarantied by her. 
Russia is firmly determined not to allow the political and territorial equilibrium 
to be modified in any way that can conflict with her interests. She will await 
events, maintaining a strict and watchful neutrality. The Russian policy will 
consist in a scrupulous respect for the independence and the integrity of her 
neighbors, as long as these neighbors will take care to respect the integrity and 
independence of the Russian empire. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AUSTRIAN STATES. 
L—GENERAL DISPOSITION. 


i. All the countries belonging to the empire of Austria form one constitutional 
indivisible monarchy. 

2. The constitution belongs, and will be applicable, to the following countries 
of the empire of Austria, namely, the kingdoms of Bohemia, Gallicia, Lodomiria 
(with Auschwite, Zator, and Bukowina), Illyria (consisting of the duchies of 
Carinthia, Carniola, and the territory of the coast), the kingdom of Dalmatia, 
the arch-duchy of Higher and Lower Austria, the duchies of Saltzburg, Styria, 
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the Higher and Lower Silesia, the Margraviat of Moravia, the Tyrol, including 
Voralberg. 

3. The territorial division of the provinces will remain as it at present is, and 
cannot be changed but by law. 

4. The inviolability of their nationality and of their language is granted to all 
races. 

5. On the established principle of the Pragmatie Sanction of the 19th April, 
1713, the crown is hereditary in the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine. 

6. The heir of the throne is of full age on attaining the age of eighteen years. 

7. In case of a minority, or an incapacity to govern in person, the regency 
will be formed by means of a special law. 


Il.——THE EMPEROR. 


8. The person of the emperor is sacred and inviolable. He is not responsible 
for the acts of his government; but his ordinances, to be of force, must have the 
co-operation of a responsible minister. 

9. The emperor will swear to the constitution at the openings of the first diet, 
and each new sovereign shall do the same immediately on his accession. 

10. The executive power belongs to the emperor alone. He will exercise 
the legislative power in concert with the diet. 

11. He nominates to all public offices; he decrees all dignities, orders, and 
— of nobility. He exercises the command in chief of the forces by land and 

sea. 

"2. He declares war and concludes peace and treaties with foreign govern- 
ments. Al) the treaties with foreign states will require the final ratification of 
the diet. 

13. To the emperor belongs the power of rewarding distinguished services. 
He has the right of pardon and of commuting punishment, but this right in 
respect of ministers who may be condemned is dependent upon the intervention 
of one of the two chambers of the diet. 

14. The entire administration of justice is under the jurisdiction of the em- 
peror, and the proceedings are in his name. 

15. In the diet the emperor has the power of presenting laws. The sanction 
of all laws belongs to him alone. 

16. He convokes annually the diet, and has the power of proroguing or dis- 
solving it; in the latter case a new diet must be convoked within three months. 
In case of the death of the emperor the diet is to assemble within one month. 


Ifl.—OF THE CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE STATE. 


17. Full liberty of conscience, as also liberty of persons, are guarantied to 
all citizens. 

18. No person can be arrested otherwise than in accordance with legal forms, 
except in cases of being taken in the act of committing crime. Within twenty- 
four hours from the period of arrest, every person arrested must be interrogated 
as to the cause for his arrest, and brought up for trial. Domiciliary visits are 
prohibited, except in cases and under the forms prescribed by law. 

19. Liberty of speech and of the press is guarantied by the constitution. 
Censorship is completely abolished. The repression of abuses which may arise 
on these heads will be regulated by a law to be passed by the first diet. 

20. The secrecy of letters is inviolable. 

21. Strangers, who have not already acquired civil rights, are also to enjoy 
the liberties set out in paragraphs 17 to 20. 

22. All citizens are to have the right of petition, and of forming civil associa- 
tions. Special laws will regulate the mode of exercising these rights. 

23. The authorities are not to have the power of opposing any obstacle to the 
liberty of emigration. 
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24. Every citizen may become a freeholder, may follow any branch of trade 
permitted by law, and may take any office or dignity. 

25. The law is equal to every citizen. They will enjoy one and the same 
equal legal position ; they will be subjected to the same obligations as regards 
military service and taxation; and no person can be deprived against his will 
of being judged by ordinary courts. 

26. The laws in regard to the army are not altered unti) the promulgation of 
a special law. 

27. The first diet will be occupied with projects of law, having for their aim 
the settling of the differences which in some parts of the monarchy still legally 
exist in regard to the civil and political rights of some professions, and the 
abolishing the obstacles which still oppose the acquisition of all sorts of freehold 
property. 

28. Judges are not to be dismissed except by virtue of a judgment given by 
proper judicial authority. They cannot be reappointed to their seats, nor can 
they be removed from one place to another against their will, nor can they be 
placed on the retired list. 

29. The laws are to be publicly and orally administered. 

In regard to the criminal laws, the trial by jury is to be introduced, and its 
establishment will form the subject of a special law. 

30. No changes in the organization of the law courts can be introduced but 
by a law. 

31. The free exercise of worship is assured to all Christian creeds legally 
acknowledged in the monarchy, as also to the Jewish persuasion. 


IV.—THE MINISTRY. 


32. The ministers are responsible for all acts and propositions done and made 
in the performance of their duties. 

33. This responsibility, as also the determining the authority through which 
they can be accused or tried, will be regulated by a special law. 


V—THE DIET. 


34. The diet, which is to exercise the power of legislation in concert with the 
emperor, is to be divided into two chambers—a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The duration of the diet is fixed for five years, with an anuual con- 
vocation. 

35. The senate is to consist—First, of the princes of the royal house who 
have attained the age of twenty-four years. Secondly, of members nominated 
for life by the emperor, without attention to position or birth. Thirdly, of 150 
members, to be elected by the principal landed proprietors from their own body, 
and for the full period of the diet. 

36. The chamber of deputies is to be composed of 383 members. The elec- 
tion of all its members is to be based upon the population and the representation 
of all civic interest. 

37. The election of the members of both chambers to the first diet will take 
place under a provisional electoral ordinance. 

38. The definitive electoral law will be voted by the diet, as also the regula- 
tions referring to the pay to be allowed to the deputies of the second chamber. 

39. Each chamber will elect its president and other official members; and to 
each chamber will belong the sole right of examining and deciding upon the 
validity of the respective elections. 

40. The members of both chambers can only vote in person ; and any pledge 
made to their constituents is not to hold good. 

41. The sittings of the two chambers are to be public. An exception to this 
tule can only be made by a resolution of the chamber, which is to come to a 
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decision on this point at a secret sitting, on the demand of any ten of its mem- 
bers, or of the president. 

42. No member of either chamber can be proceeded against at law, or 
arrested pending the duration of the diet, without the express consent of the 
chamber to which he belongs, the case of his being taken in the commission of 
any criminal act being alone an exception. 

43. A member of either chamber who accepts any salaried office under 
government is suljecied to a fresh election. The government cannot refuse the 
entry into the chambers of any citizen who has been elected a member. 

44. The chambers can only assemble on the convocation of the emperor, and 
their dissolution or prorogation once pronounced, they cannot further occupy 
themselves on any matier. 


VI.—ATTRIBUTIONS OF THE DIET. 


45. All laws require the adhesion of the two chambers, and the sanction of 
the emperor. 

46. The first diet assembled, and the diet which shall immediately succeed 
each new accession to the throne, will fix the civil list of the emperor for the 
duration of his reign. The portions and allowances to members of the impe- 
rial family will be submitted to the resolutions of the diet as occasion may 
require. 

47. The annual authority for keeping up a standing army—the authority for 
raising taxes and tithes—the carrying out of state loans—the alienation of state 
property—the examination and passing of the annual budget of receipts and 
payments—cannot take place but by the laws. The projects of law on these 
heads must be presented first in the chamber of deputies. 

48. Both chambers can propose projects of law, or upon grounds stated invite 
the government to present a project of law. They can accept petitions and 
deliberate upon them ; nevertheless, these petitions cannot be in person delivered 
by private parties or by corporations—they must be presented by a member of 
the chamber. 

49. To enable the chamber to pass a resolution binding in law, there must be 
present in the senate at least thirty members, and in the chamber of deputies at 
least sixty. 

50. Any projects of law having for their object the completion, the extension, 
or the modification of the dispositions of the constitution, must include in each 
of the two chambers the votes of two-thirds of the members present. 

51. In all other projects of law the absolute majority of votes is suflicient. 

52. The government is to be represented in the two chambers by responsible 
ministers, or by commissaries of the government, appointed expressly by it to 
the chambers. Both have casting votes, but only if they are members of the 
chambers. 

53. Special regulations, to be determined upon by each chamber, will fix 
the order of affairs, and up to the period of this being done, provisional regula- 
tions for each of the two chambers will be published by the government. 


VII.—- PROVINCIAL STATES. 


54. In the different countries there will be provincial states for defending the 
interests of the provinces. Such as exist at present will retain their organiza- 
tion and attribniions, in all cases where the constitution introduces no change. 

55. One ot the first duties of the diet will be the examination of the altera- 
tions proposed by the provincial siates to be made to their existing constitution, 
and to deliberate on the proposition relative to the manner of affording compen- 
sation for the charges which weigh upon property, and which are declared 
redeemable. 
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56. The legislature will determine upon special municipal dispositions, for 
the protection o! the private iuterests of the circles and districts of each pro- 
vince. 

57. Communal constituions will be based upon the principle, that all the 
interests of the commune and its members may be represented by therm. 

58. The natioual guard is to be organized throughout the whole monarchy, 
under a special law ; it will, neveriheless, be subordinate to the authorities and 
to the civil tribunals. 

59. The national guard and every public officer will swear fidelity to the 
emperor and the constitujion. The oath of the army to the constitution will be 
taken in the oath to the colors. 

Given in our capital, and at our residence of Vienna, the 25:h of April, in 
the year 1848, and in the J4th year of our reign. 
(Signed) FERDINAND. 
Ficquetmont, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Preswent pro tem. 
PitiersporFF, Minister of the Interior. 
Kraus, Minister of Finance. 
SommaruGa, Mimister of Public Instruction. 
Zanini, Minister of War. 


FUNDAMENTAL LAW FOR THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 


The proposed fundamental law for the constitution of the German empire, is 
divided into five articles, the third of which is again subdivided into three 
divisions. 

The first article refers to the bases of the empire. The countries hitherto 
appertaining to the confederation, the Prussian provinces since incorporated, and 
the Duchy of Schleswig, to constitute the empire—the independence of each 
state is maintained, unless where the unity of Germany demands otherwise. 

The second article enumerates the departments coming exclusively under 
imperial jurisdiction, as follows :—International representation of Germany, and 
its states in foreign countries, embracing the right of treaties and diplomatic 
relations; the right of declaring peace and war; the army, fortresses, navy, 
customs, postal department, canals, railways, patents, currency, weights, mea- 
sures, and all revenues proceeding from customs, post-oflice, and other taxes, 
and to impose additional taxation when necessary. 

The third article decrees the constitution, which is centered in the Supreme 
Chief, or Emperor, and the Imperial Diet. This article is divided into classes 
A, B,and C. A defines the dignity of the Supreme Chiet to be hereditary, and 
his residence to be at Frankfort on the Maine; his civil list 10 be regulated con- 
jointly with the Imperial Diet. The emperor to exercise the executive power 
in all imperial affairs; to appoint functionaries and officers of the army and 
navy, also the superior officers of the Landwehr; and to regulate the divisions 
of the army. He is alsoto have the power of convoking an extraordinary 
assembly of the diet; 10 adjourn, close, and dissolve it. To share with the im- 
perial diet the right of proposing and approving of laws. To appoint and accredit 
envoys and consuls; to conclude treaties with foreign, and superintend those 
between the German States. The emperor to be inviolable and irresponsible, 
but all ordinances emanating from him to bear the signature of at least one of 
the ministers. Class B defines the composition of the diet; the Upper Chamber 
to consist of 200 members, and to embrace the reigning princes or their substi- 
tutes; a delegate from each free town; and councilors elected by the different 
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states, according to the forms prescribed. The Lower Chamber to consist of 
deputies of the people, elected for a period of six years—one-third to be renewed 
every two years. One deputy to be returned tor every 100,000 souls; those 
states, however, the population of which is under 100,000, will return a deputy ; 
and for any excess above 50,000 more, two deputies. The election to be made 
by the people. Every independent citizen, who is of age, with the exception 
of those under condemnation for crime, are eligible, and all citizens fulfilling the 
necessary conditions, who have accomplished their thirtieth year, are eligible— 
no matter to what state of Germany they belong. The councilors of the empire 
and the members of the lower chamber to receive salaries, and to have their 
traveling expenses paid by the imperial treasury. The consent of the chambers 
requisite to make any act of the diet law. Budget first to pass through the lower 
chamber, the upper chamber to have the power of rejecting it in fofo, but not 
any separate article of it. The presence of one-third at least of the members, 
and an absolute majority of votes, necessary to pass any resolution in either 
chamber. The diet to meet annually at Frankfort, not to be adjourned for more 
than six weeks. New elections to take place fifteen days after the dissolution 
of any diet, or otherwise the former diet to reassemble three months after dis- 
solution. Sittings of both chambers to be public. Members not to be arrested 
whilst attending the sittings, and not to be responsible for words spoken thereat. 
Ministers of the empire may be present at debates, and may claim to be heard 
if they wish, but not to vote, unless they are members of the chamber. Class 
C refers to the Court of Judicature, which is to consist of twenty-one members, 
who are to choose their own president and vice-president. Judges to accept of 
no other office, and not to be members of either chamber. This court to sit at 
Nuremburg, and the sittings to be public. Its jurisdiction to embrace all legal 
and political contentions between the different states, or between reigning 
princes, save in some specified cases; all disputes on the order of succession ; 
complaints, by individuals, against reigning princes, or German states ; disputes 
between the government of a state and the diet, on the interpretation placed 
upon the constitution; complaints in the fiscal department ; cases where justice 
has been refused, or impediments thrown in its way; accusations against the 
ministers of the empire, or the ministers of particular states, by one or both 
chambers, as also against the ministry by the diet of different states, &c. &e. 

The fourth article treats of the fundamental rights of the people, which are 
summed up in the following list: —The independence of the tribunals, the per- 
manent appointment of judges, unless in virtue of a sentence, oral and public 
debates in the courts of justice, with trial by jury in all criminal and political 
offences. Equality of all classes as regards the charges of the state and of the 
communes, and eligibility to office. The establishment of a national guard. 
The free right of assembling, under reserve of a law against an abuse of the 
same. The unlimited right of petition, both as regards private individuals and 
corporations. The freedom of the press, free from all censorship, privileges, 
pany git money. The inviolability of the secrecy of letters. The guarantee 
against arbitrary arrests and domiciliary visits. The right of emigration. The 
right of selecting a profession, and to study at home as weil as abroad. Reli- 
gious liberty and freedom of conscience in public and private worship. 

The fifth article guaranties the fundamental law of the empire by which the 
emperor takes before the diet an oath on his accession, to maintain the funda- 
mental law ; the ministry and other functionaries, as well as the army, to take 
an oath to the constitution of the state and the fundamental iaw ; to change the 
latter, the consent of the diet and emperor is necessary; in each chamber the 
presence of at least three-fourths of the members is required. and a majority of 
three-quarters of those assembled. All former resolutions of the German diet, 
jaws and treaties between the different states annulled. 

The councilors of the empire are divided as follows, amongst the different 
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states :—Austria, 24: Prussia, 24; Bavaria, 12; Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemburg 
and Baden, each 8; Electorate of Hesse, Grand Duchy of Hesse, Schieswig- 
Holstein and Mecklenbourg-Schwerin, each 6 ; Luxembourg, Brunswick, Nas- 
sau, Saxe-Weimer and Oldenbourg, each 2; Mecklenbourg-Strélitz, Anhalt- 
Dessau, Anhalt-Bernbourg, Schwarzbourg-Rudolstadt, Schwarzbourg-Sonder- 
shausen, Hobenzollern-Sigmaringen, Hohenzollern-Hechingen, Waldeck, Reuss, 
elder branch, Reuss, younger branch, Lippe-Schaumbourg, Lippe, Hesse-Hom- 
bourg, Leichtensteine, Lauenbourg, Lubeck, Francfort, Bremen, Homburg, each 
1. Total 161. 


THE CHARTIST PETITION. 


To the Hon. the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


We, the undersigned inhabitants of the British Isles, and subjects of the 
British Crown, thus avail ourselves of the constitutional privilege of submitting 
the consideration of our political rights and wrongs to your honorable house, 
in the hope that they will receive from you that degree of attention which the 
importance of the one, and the oppressiveness of the other, demand from the 
guardians of the civil, social, and religious rights of the people. 

Your petitioners declare, that the great end of all governmental institutions 
should be the protection of life, the security of property, the promotion of edu- 
cation and morality, and the diffusion of happiness among all classes. 

That your petitioners consider the only legitimate basis of an equitable go- 
vernment is the expression of the mind of the whole male adult population, 
through the untrammeled agency of the franchise. 

That your petitioners regard the representation in Parliament of every man 
of sound mind as a right compatible with, and sustained by, the laws of nature 
and of God, and that man’s privation by his fellow-creatures of such a right, is 
an act which, if tolerated, evidences the existence of tyranny and injustice 
upon the one hand, and servility and degradation upon the other. 

That your petitioners regard the Reform Bill as unjust, as it requires the 
right of citizenship to one-seventh of the male adult community, and stamps the 
other six-sevenths with the stigma of political inferiority. 

That the system which your petitioners arraign before the judgment of your 
honorable house, renders seven men subservient to the will, caprice, and domi- 
nance of one; that it not only establishes the ascendancy of a small minority of 
the empire, but it invests a minority of the small! enfranchised fraction with the 
power of returning a majority of your honorable house. 

That your petitioners have never yet heard a valid reason urged for maintain- 
ing the preseut representative system, and that the arguments pleaded against 
the admission of the people to the immunities which the social contract should 
guarantie, are based upon class selfishness, prejudices, and contracted views of 
humanity. 

That your petitioners hold the elective franchise not to be a trust, as has been 
absurdly represented, but a right inherent in every man for the preservation of 
his person, liberty, and property, which is to be exercised to the best of the 
possessor’s judgment, without let or hinderance from his neighbor. 

That your petitioners, believing the principle of universal suffrage to be based 
upon those eternal rights of man which, although kept in abeyance, can be 
neither alienated nor destroyed, appeal to your honorable house to make such 
organic reforms in our representative system as will make that principle the 
foundation upon which shall stand the Commous House of Parliament of Great 
Britain. 
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That your petitioners, in order that the elector may possess perfect security 
in the exercise of his franchise, pray that the voting at elections for members of 
Parliament be taken by ballot. Your petitioners, aware of the great. coercive, 
and corrupted power possessed by wealth and station over the poor elector, see 
no hope of securing purity of election and genuineness of representation, but 
in throwing the protective mantle of the ballot over the electoral body. 

That your petitioners regard the present inequality of representation to be op- 
posed! to common sense, and inimical toa genuine representation of the peuple. 
They therefore appeal to your honorable house to remedy this defect in the 
legislative machinery, by the division of the country into equal electoral dis- 
tricts, assigning to each district one representative. 

That your petitioners hold the legislature, equally with the executive, to be 
the servants of the people, and consequently entitled to remuneration at the 
public expense ; and, believing that the House of Commons should be the 
minister and not the master of the people, call upon you to establish their just 
relative positions by fixing an equitable salary for the service of its members. 

That your petitioners consider septennial Parliaments unjust, as they prevent, 
for six years out of seven, those who are annually arriving at maturity from ex- 
ercising the right of suffrage. Your petitioners also consider that seven years 
is too long a term for the existence of a Parliament; a period that affords an 
opportunity to venal and time-serving men to promote their selfish interests at 
the expense of those whose welfare should be the ullimate aim of all their 
labors. Your petitioners, therefore, entreat your honorable house to create be-- 
tween the representative and the represented that salutary responsibility indis- 
pensable to good government, by the restoration of the ancient wholesome 
practice of Annual Parliaments. 

That your petitioners complain that a seat in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment should be contingent upon the possession of property of any description, 
as they have yet to learn that legislative talent is the exclusive prerogative of 
any order of men; and, therefore, pray for the abolition of what is termed the 
“ property qualification.” 

That your petitioners respectfully direct your attention to the document entitled 
“The People’s Charter,” which embodies the principles and details for seeur- 
ing the full and equitable represevtation of the male adult population, which 
document they earnestly pray your honorable house to forthwith enact as the 
law of the realm. 

Should the members of your honorable house entertain any doubts as to the 
justice of our demands, your petitioners humbly entreat to be heard at the bar 
of your honorable house by counsel or agents in support of those claims. 

And your petitioners, &c. 


PIUS IX. TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


The Paris paper La Siécle has published the following copy of the letter which 
was written by the Pope to the Emperor of Austria on the breakiug out of hos- 
tilities in Lombardy : 

To the Emperor of Austria: 

It has been the constant practice of the Holy See to be the herald of the 
words of peace in the midst of the wars which have watered the soil of Christ- 
ian countries with blood; and in an address of the 29th of April, in proclaiming 
that it was repugnant to our paternal heart to declare war, we expressly avowed 
our earnest desire to coniribuie to peace. Do not allow it, then. to offend your 
majesty, if we make an appeal to your piety and religion, exhorting you wih 
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paternal affection to withdraw your armies from a war which, without recon- 
quering to your empire the minds of the Lombards and Venetians, brings in 
its train au unhappy mass of evils—evils that you yourself must certainly de- 
plore. Let not the generous German nation take offence that we invited it to 
lay aside its feelings of hatred, and to convert into useful relations of friendly 
neighborhood a rule which would not be either noble or happy, as it could 
only be maintained by the sword. 

We entertain, then, confidence that a nation so generously proud of its own 
nationality, will not make it a point of honor to attempt the conquest of the 
Italian nation by the bloody path that alone can lead to it, but that it will rather 
deem itself interesied in recognizing it for a sister; both are daughters, both 
dear to us, each consenting to occupy iis own natural territory, where they will 
lead a life honorable and blessed of the Lord. 

We pray the Dispenser of all Knowledge, and the Author of all Good, to 
inspire your majesty with wise councils, while from the bottom of our heart we 
give your majesty, her majesty the empress, and the impetial family, our 
benediction. 

PIUS PAPA IX, 


Heapquarters, Army or Mexico. 
Mexico, May 17, 1848. 
ORDERS No. 95. 

I.—Before a Military Commission, convened at the National Palace, City of 
Mexico, by virtue of orders No. 55, of April 9, 1848, and of which Col. M. V. 
Thompson, 3d Regiment Kentucky Volunteers, is President, were tried : 

First. Lieutenant Isaac Hare, 2d Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Charge \st—“ Murder.” Specificatton—In this, that the said Lieutenant Isaac 
Hare, of the 2d Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, did, on the 5th of April, in 
the year of Christ 1848, in the city of Mexico, commit murder upon Manuel 
Zorriza, a citizen of Mexico, by shooting him in the head. 

Charge 2d—“ Burglary.” Specification—In this, that the said Lieutenant Isaac 
Hare, of the 2d Regiment Pennsytvania Volunteers, did, on the Sthday of April, 
in the year of Christ, 1848, foreibly, and with a felonions intent, break into and 
enter a house in the city of Mexico, situate on the street de la Palma, and 
numbered five. 

To all which the aceused pleaded “ Not Guilty.” 

Sentence—The Commission, afier mature deliberation on the evidence ad- 
duced, found the accused gully as charged, and sentence him, Lieutenant Isaac 
Hare, of the 2d Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, to be hanged by the neck 
until he is dead, dead, dead ; two thirds of the members of the court concur- 
ring therein. 

{Here follow similar charges and sentences against Lieut. B. F. Dutton, of 
the 2d Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; Lieut. B. P. Tilden, of the 2d 
Regiment Infantry; John Laverty ; Sergeant B. F. Wragg; Sergeant Siewart; 
and Private John Wal!l.] 

Il.—The Major-General Commanding approves the proceedings, findings, 
and sentences of the Military Commission in the foregoing cases. 

Lieuts, Isaac Hare and B. F. Dutton, 2d Regiment Penusylvania Volunteers, 
and B. P. Tilden, 2d Regiment Intantry, and John Laverty, will be executed on 
the 25th instant, between the hours of 8 and 11 o'clock, A.M , under the diree- 
tion of the Military and Civil Governor of the City of Mexico. 

Upon the recommendation of the Court, the sentences in the cases of Ser- 
geants B. F. Wrage and Stewart and Private John Wall, of the 7th lofantry, 
are respectively remitted. They will be kept in close confinement uutil the 
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close of the war, when they will each be dishonorably discharged from the 
service. 

Upon the like recommendation of the Court, no further proceedings will be 
taken against the prisoners Jesse Armstrong and J. A. Hollister, who appeared 
as witnesses for the prosecution. They will be keptin close confinement until 
the close of the war, and then set at liberty. 

Iil.—The Military Commission, of which Col. M. V. Thompson, 3d Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteers, is President, is hereby dissolved. 

By order of Major-General Butler. 
L. THOMAS, Asst. Adjt. General. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Declining to communicate all the Information in the possession of the Government 
relative to the return of Santa Anna, the Instructions to Mr. Slidell, &c. 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 

| have caretully considered the resolution of the House of Representatives of 
the 4th instant, requesting the President to communicate to that House “ any 
instructions which may have been given to any of the officers of the army or 
navy of the United States, or other persons, in regard to the return of President 
General Lopez de Santa Anna, or any other Mexican, to the republic of Mexico, 

rior or subsequent to the order of the President or Secretary of War, issued in 
Somue, 1846, for the march of the army from the Nueces river across ‘the 
stupendous deserts’ which intervene to the Rio Grande; that the date of all such 
instructions, orders and correspondence be set forth, together with the instruc- 
tions and orders issued to Mr. Slidell, at any time prior or subsequent to his 
departure for Mexico as minister plenipotentiary of the United States to that 
republic,” and requesting the President also to “communicate all the orders and 
correspondence of the government in relation to the return of Gen. Paredes to 
Mexico.” 

I transmit, herewith, reports from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of the Navy, with the documents accompanying the same, 
which contain all the information in the possession of the Executive which it 
is deemed compatible with the public interests to communicate. 

For further information relating to the return of Santa Anna to Mexico I refer 
you to my annual message of December 8, 1846. The facts and considerations 
stated in that message induced the order of the Secretary of the Navy to the 
commander of our squadron in the Gulf of Mexico—a copy of which is here- 
with communicated. This order was issued simultaneously with the order to 
blockade the coasts of Mexico, both bearing date the 13th of May, 1846, the 
day on which the existence of the war with Mexico was recognized by Con- 
gress. It was issued solely upon the views of policy presented in that message, 
and without any understanding on the subject, direct or indirect, with Santa 
Anna or any other person. 

General Paredes evaded the vigilance of our combined forces by land and sea, 
and made his way back to Mexico trom the exile into which he had been driven, 
landing at Vera Cruz, after that city and the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa were in 
our military occupation, as will appear from the accompanying reports and 
documents. 

The resolution calls for “the instructions and orders issued by Mr. Slidell at 
any time = or subsequent to his departure for Mexico as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States to that republic.” The customary and usual reserva- 
tion contained in calls of either house of Congress upon the Executive for infor- 
mation relating to our intercourse with foreign nations has been omitted in the 
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resolution before me. The call of the House is unconditional. It is, that the 
information requested be communicated, and thereby be made public, whether, 
in the opinion of the Executive, who is charged by the constitution with the 
duty of conducting negotiations with foreign powers, such information, when 
disclosed, would be prejudicial to the public interests, or not. It has been a 
subject of serious deliberation with me, whether I could, consistently with my 
constitutional duty, and my sense of the public interests involved and to be 
affected by it, violate an important principle always heretofore held sacred by 
my predecessors, as I should do by compliance with the request of the House. 

President Washington, in a message to the House of Representatives, of the 
30th of March, 1796, declined to comply with a request contained in a resolu- 
tion of that body, to lay before them “a copy of the instructions to the minister 
of the United States who negotiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain,” 
“together with the correspondence and other documents relative to the said 
treaty, excepling such of the said papers as any existing negotiations may ren- 
der improper to be disclosed.” In assigning his reasons for declining to comply 
with the call, he declared that “the nature of foreign negotiations requires cau- 
tion, and their success must often depend on secrecy; and even when brought 
to a conclusion, a full disclosure of all the measures, demands, and eventual 
concessions, which may have been proposed or contemplated, would have been 
extremely impolitic; for this might have a pernicious influence on future nego- 
tiations, or produce immediate inconveniences, perhaps danger and mischief, 
in relation to other powers. The necessity of such caution and secrecy was one 
cogent reason for vesting the power of making treaties in the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the principle on which that body was formed 
confining it to a small number of members.” 

To admit, then, a right in the House of Representatives to demand, and to 
have. as a matter of course, all the papers respecting a negotiation with a foreign 
power, would be to establish a dangerous precedent.” In that case, the instruc- 
tions and documents called for related to a treaty which had been concluded and 
ratified by the President and Seuate, and the negotiations in relation to it had 
been terminated. There was an express reservation, too, “ excepting’ from 
the call all such papers as related to “ any existing negotiations” which it might 
be improper to disclose. In that case, President Washington deemed it to be a 
violation of an important principle, the establishment of a “dangerous prece- 
dent,”’ and prejudicial to the public interests, to comply with the call of the 
House. 

Without deeming it to be necessary, on the present occasion, to examine or 
decide upon the other reasons assigned by him for his refusal to communicate 
the information requested by the House, the one which is herein recited is, in 
my judgment, conclusive in the case under consideration. 

Indeed, the objec:ions to complying with the request of the House, contained 
in the resolution before me, are much stronger than those which existed in the 
case of the resolution in 1796. This resolution calls for the “ instructions and 
orders” to the minister of the United States to Mexico, which relate to negotia- 
tions which have not been terminated, and which may be resumed. The infor- 
mation called for respects negotiations which the United States offered to open 
with Mexico immediately preceding the commencement of the existing war. 
The instructions given to the minister of the United States relate to the differ- 
ences between the two countries, out of which the war grew, and the terms of 
adiustment which we were prepared to offer to Mexico, in our anxiety to pre- 
vent the war. These diflerences still remain unsettled; and to comply with the 
call of the House would be to make public, through that channel, and to coni- 
municate to Mexico. now a public enemy engaged in war, information which 
could not fail to produce serious embarrassment in any future negotiation be- 
tween the two countries. 


VoL. 1.—aueusT, 1848, 36 
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I have heretofore communicated to Congress all the correspondence of the 
minister of the United States to Mexico, which, in the existing state of our rela- 
tions with that republic, can, in my judgment, be at this time communicated, 
Without serious injury to the public interest. 

Entertaining this conviction, and with a sincere desire to farnish any informa- 
tion which may be in the possession of the Executive Department, and which 
either house of Congress may at any time request, | regard it to be my consti- 
tutional right, and my solemn duty, under the circumstances of this case, to 
decline a compliance with the request of the House contained in their reso- 


lution. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasuineton, Jan, 12, 1848. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wasnineton, February 22, 1848. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I lay before the Senate, for their consideration and advice as to its ratification, 
a treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, signed at the city of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo, on the second day of February, 1848, by N. P. Trist, on the 
part of the United States, and by plenipotentiaries appointed for that purpose on 
the part of the Mexican Government. 

I deem it to be my duty to state that the recall of Mr. Trist as Commissioner of 
the United States, of which Congress was informed in my annual message, was 
dictated by a belief that his continued presence with the army could be pro- 
ductive of no good, but might do much harm by encouraging the delusive 
hopes and false impressions of the Mexicans; and that his recall would satisfy 
Mexico that the United States had no terms of peace more favorable to offer. 
Directions were given that any propositions for peace which Mexico might 
make should be received and transmitted by the commanding general of our 
forces to the United States. 

It was not expected that Mr. Trist would remain in Mexico, or continue in 
the exercise of the functions of the office of commissioner, after he received 
his letter of recall. He has, however, done so; and the plenipotentiaries of 
the Government of Mexico, with a knowledge of the fact, have concluded with 
him this treaty. I have examined it with a full sense of the extraneous cir- 
cumstances attending its conclusion and signature, which might be objected to; 
bat, conforming as it does substantially, on the main questions of boundary and 
indemnity, to the terms which our commissioner, when he left the United States 
in April last, was authorized to offer, and animated as I am by the spirit which 
has governed all my official conduct towards Mexico, I have felt it to be my 
duty to submit it to the Senate for their consideration with a view to its 
ratification. 

To the tenth article of the treaty there are serious objections ; and no instruc- 
tions given to Mr. Trist contemplated or authorized its insertion. The public 
Jands within the limits of Texas belong to that State; and this Government has 
no power to dispose of them, or to change the conditions of grants already 
made. All valid titles to land within the other Territories ceded to the United 
States will remain unaffected by the change of sovereignty; and I therefore 
submit that this article should not be ratified as a part of the treaty. 

There may be reason to apprehend that the ratification of the “ additional 
and secret article” might unreasonably delay and embarrass the final action on 
the treaty by Mexico. I therefore submit whether that article should not be re- 
jected by the Senate. 
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If the treaty shall be ratified as proposed to be amended, the cessions of ter- 
ritory made by it to the United States as indemnity, the provision for the satis- 
faction of the claims of our injured citizens, and the permanent establishment 
of the boundary of one of the States of the Union, are objects gained of great 
national importance ; while the magnanimous forbearance exhibited towards 
Mexico, it is hoped, may ensure a lasting peace and good neighborhood be- 
tween the two countries. 

I communicate herewith a copy of the instructions given to Mr. Slidell in 
November, 1845, as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Mexico; a copy of the instructions given to Mr. Trist in April last; and such of 
the correspondence of the latter with the Department of State, not heretofore 
communicated to Congress, as will enable the Senate to understand the action 
which has been had with a view to the adjustment of our difficulties with 
Mexico. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

The message was read. 

The treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, between the United 
States of America and the Mexican Republic, concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
on the second day of February, in the year eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
which accompanied the foregoing message, was read the first time. 

On motion by Mr. Sevier, the treaty, message, and accompanying documents 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. SLIDELL. 


(Communicated with the preceding message.) 


Department or State, Wasuinoton, November 10, 1845. 

Sir:—I transmit herewith, copies of a dispatch addressed by me under 
date the 17th September, 1845, to John Black, Esq., Consul of the United States 
at the city of Mexico, of a note written by the Consul to the Mexican Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, dated October 13, 1845, and of the answer of that minister, 
under date October 15, 1845. 

From these papers, you will perceive that the Mexican government have ac- 
cepted the overture of the President, for settling all the questions in dispute be- 
tween the two republics, by negotiation, and that consequently the contingency 
has occurred, in which your acceptance of the trust tendered you by the Presi- 
dent is to take effect. You will, therefore, repair without delay to your post, 
and present yourself to the Mexican government, as the Envoy Extraor: linary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the U ited States. 

In the present crisis of the relations between the two countries, the office for 
which you have been selected is one of great importance. To counteract the 
influence of foreign powers, exerted against the interests of the United States 
in Mexico, and to restore those ancient relations of peace and good will which 
formerly existed between the governments and people of the sister republics, 
will be the principal objects of your mission. The wretched condition of the 
internal affairs of Mexico, and the misunderstanding that exists between her 
government and the ministers of France and England, seem to render the pre- 
sent a propitious moment for the accomplishment of these objects. From your 
perfect knowledge of the language of the country, your well known firmness 
and ability, and your taste and talent for society, the President hopes that you 
will accomplish much in your intercourse with the Mexican authorities and 
people. The ready and decided staud which the people of the United States 
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and their government took and maintained, in favor of the independence of the 
Spanish American republics on this continent, secured their gratitude and good 
will. Unfortunate events have since estranged from us the sympathies of the 
Mexican people. They ought to fee] assured that their prosperity is our pros- 
‘perity, and that we cannot but have the strongest desire to see them elevated, 
under a free, stable, and republican government, to a high rank among the 
nations of the earth. 

The nations on the continent of America, have interests peculiar to them- 
selves. Their free forms of government are altogether different from the mo- 
narchical institutions of Europe. The interests and independence of these sister 
nations, require that they should establish and maintain an American system of 
policy, for their own protection and security, entirely distinct from that which 
has so long prevailed in Europe. To tolerate any interference on the part of Euro- 
pean sovereigns, with controversies in America; to permit them to apply the worn- 
out dogma of the balance of power to the free states on this continent; and above 
all, to suffer them to establish new colonies of their own, intermingled with our 
free republics, would be to make, to the same extent, a voluntary sacrifice of 
our independence. These truths ought everywhere, throughout the continent of 
America, to be impressed on the public mind. If, therefore, in the course of 
your negotiations with Mexico, that government should propose the mediation 
or guarantee of any European power, you are to reject the proposition without 
hesitation. The United States will never afford, by their conduct, the slightest 
pretext for any interference from that quarter in American concerns. Separated 
as we are from the Old World by a vast ocean, and still further removed from 
it by the nature of our political institutions, the march of free governments on 
this continent must not be trammeled by the intrigues and selfish interests of 
European powers. Liberty here must be allowed to work out its natural results ; 
and these, ere long, will astonish the world. Neither is it for the interest of 
those powers to plant colonies on this continent. No settlements of the kind 
can exist long. The expansive energy of free institutions must soon spread 
overthem. The colonists themselves will break from the mother country to 
become free and independent States. Any European nation which should plant 
anew colony on this continent, would thereby sow the seeds of tronbles and 
uproars, the injury from which, even to her interests, would far outweigh ail 
the advantages which she could possibly promise herself from any such estab- 
lishment. 

(The Secretary of State here enters into a discussion of the claims of the 
United States against Mexico, and refers to the message of President Jackson 
of February 7th, 1837, in which he states that the Mexican outrages on the pro- 
perty of our citizens, and insults to our government, ‘ would justify in the eyes 
of all nations immediate war; but that he preferred giving to Mexico one more 
opportunity to atone.” He also refers to the convention which was concluded 
with Mexico in 1839, for the adjustment of claims, the organization of the Board 
of Commissioners, and amount of claims allowed, $2,626,129 28, and the eva- 
sions and delays of Mexico, when a settlement has been demanded.) He then 
proceeds : 

The result of the whole is, that the injuries and outrages committed by the 
authorities of Mexico on American citizens, which, in the opinion of President 
Jackson, would, so loug ago as February, 1837, have justified a resort to war 
or reprisals for redress, yet remain wholly unredressed, excepting only the com- 
paratively small amount received under the convention of April, 1839. 

It will be your duty, in a pradent and friendly spirit, to impress the Mexican 
government with a sense of their great injustice towards the United States, as 
well as of the patient forbearance which has been exercised by us. This can- 
not be expected to endure much longer, and these claims must now speedily 
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be adjusted in a satisfactory manner. Already have the government of the 
United Siates too long omitted to obtain redress for their injured citizens. 

But in what manner can this duty be performed consistently with the amicable 
spirit of your mission? ‘The fact is, but too well known to the world, that the 
Mexican government are not now in a condition to satisfy these claims by the 
payment of money. Unless the debt should be assumed by the government of 
the United States, the claimants cannot receive what is justly their due. Fortu- 
nately, the joint resolution of Congress, approved March Ist, 1845, ‘ for annex- 
ing Texas to the United States,” presents the means of satisfying these claims, 
in perfect consistency with the interests, as well as the honor, of both republics. 
It has reserved to this government the adjustment “ of all questions of bound- 
ary that may arise with other governments.” This question of boundary may, 
therefore, be adjusted in such a manner between the two republics, as to cast 
the burden of the debt due to American claimants, on their own government, 
whilst it will do no injury to Mexico. 

In order to arrive at a just conclusion on this subject, it is necessary briefly to 
state what, at present, are the territorial rights of the parties. 

The Congress of Texas, by the act of December 19, 1836, have declared the 
Rio Del Norte, from its mouth to its source, to be a boundary of that republic. 

In regard to the right of Texas to the boundary of the Del Norte, from the 
mouth to the Paso, there cannot, it is apprehended, be any very serious doubt. 
It would be easy to establish, by the authority of our most eminent statesmen 
—at a time, too, when the question of the boundary of the province of Louis- 
jana was better understood than it is at present—that, to this extent at least, 
the Del Norte was its western limit. Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, in their 
communications of January 28, 1805, to Don Pedro Cevallos, then the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Relations, asserts in the strongest terms, that the boundaries 
of that province “are the river Perdido to the east, and the Rio Bravo to the 
west.” They say, “‘ The facts and principles which justify this conclusion, are 
so satisfactory to our government, as to convince it that the United States have 
not a better right to the island of New Orleans, under the cession referred to 
(that of Louisiana) than they have to the whole district of territory which is 
above described ”—Mr. Jefferson was at that time President, and Mr. Madison 
Secretary of State; and you will know how to appreciate their authority. In 
the subsequent negotiation with M. Cevallo, Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney 
conclusively vindicate the right of the United States as far west as the Del 
Norte. Down to the very conclusion of the Florida treaty, the United States 
asserted their right to this extent—not by words only, but by deeds. In 1818, 
this government having learned that a number of adventurers, chiefly French- 
men, had landed at Galveston, with the avowed purpose of forming a settlement 
in that vicinity, despatched George Graham, Esq., with instructions to warn 
them to desist. The following is an extract from these instructions, dated 2d 

_June, 1818:—The President wishes you to proceed, with all convenient speed, 
to that place (Galveston), unless, as is not improbable, you should, in the pro- 
gress of the journey, learn that they have abandoned, or been driven from it. 
Should they have removed to Matagorda, or any other place north of the Rio 
Bravo, and within the territory claimed by the United States, you will repair 
thither, without, however, exposing yourself to be captured by any Spanish 
military force. When arrived, you will, in a suitable manner, make known to 
the chief or leader of the expedition, your authority from the government of the 
United States ; and express the surprise with which the President has seen pos- 
session thus taken, without authority from the United States, of a place within 
their territorial limits, and upon which no lawful settlement can be made with- 
out their sanction. You will call upon him explicitly to avow under what na- 
tional authority they profess to act, and take care that due warning be given to 
the whole body, that the place is within the United States, who will suffer no 
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permanent settlement to be made there, under any authority other than their 
own. 

It cannot be doubted that the Florida treaty of 22d February, 1819, ceded to 
Spain all that part of ancient Louisiana within the present limits of Texas; and 
the more important inquiry now is, what is the extent of the territorial rights 
which Texas has acquired by the sword in a righteous resistance to Mexico. 
In your negotiations with Mexico the independence of Texas must be consi- 
dered a settled fact, and is not to be called in question 

Texas achieved her independence on the plain of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, 
by one of the most decisive and memorable victories recorded in history. She 
then convinced the world, by her conduct and her courage, that she deserved 
to rank as an independent nation. To use the language of Mr. Webster, Sec- 
retary of State, in a sn ey to our Minister at Mexico, dated 8th July, 1842: 
“From the time of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, to the present mo- 
ment, Texas has exhibited the same external signs of national independence as 
Mexico herself, and with quite as much stability of government. Practically 
free and independent ; acknowledged as a political sovereignty by the principal 
powers of the world—no hostile foot finding rest within her territory for six or 
seven years; and Mexico herself refraining, for all that period, from any fur- 
ther attempt to re-establish her own authority over that territory,” &c., &e. 

Finally, on the 29th March, 1845, Mexico consented, in the most solemn 
form, through the intervention of the British and French governments, to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Texas; provided she would stipulate not to 
annex herself, or become subject to any country whatever. 

It may, however, be contended on the part of Mexico, that the Nueces, and 
not the Del Norte, is the true western boundary of Texas. I need not furnish 
you arguments to controvert this position. You have been perfectly familiar 
with the subject from the beginning, and know that the jurisdiction of Texas 
has been extended beyond that river, and that representatives from the country 
between it and the Del Norte have participated in the deliberations both of her 
Congress and her Convention. Besides, this portion of the territory was em- 
braced within the limits of ancient Louisiana. 

The case is different with regard to New Mexico.—Santa Fe, its capital, was 
settled by the Spaniards more than two centuries ago, and that province has 
been ever since in their possession and that of the republic of Mexico. The 
Texans never have conquered or taken possession of it, nor have its people 
ever been represented in any of their legislative assemblies or conventions. 
The long and narrow valley of New Mexico, or Santa Fe, is situated on both 
banks of the Upper Del Norte, and is bounded on both sides by mountains. It 
is many hundred miles remote from other settled portions of Mexico; and from 
its distance, it is both difficult and expensive to defend the inhabitants against 
the tribes of fierce and warlike savages that roam over the surrounding country. 
From this cause it has suffered severely from their incursions. Mexico must 
expend far more in defending so distant a possession than she can possibly de- 
rive benefit from continuing to hold it. 

{Mr. Buchanan then enjoins upon Mr. Slidell the importance of establishing 
such a boundary between the two countries, as to preclude all future difficulties, 
and suggests for this purpose to include New Mexico within our limits. As an 
inducement to Mexico, he writes thus  & 

But the President desires to deal liberally by Mexico. You are therefore 
authorized to offer to assume the payment of all the just claims of our citizens 
against Mexico, and, in addition, to pay $5,000,000 in case the Mexican govern- 
ment shall agree to establish the boundary of the two countries from the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, up the principal stream to the point where it touches the 
line of New Mexico; thence west of the river along the exterior line of that 
province, and so as to include the whole within the United States, until it again 
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intersects the river; thence up the principal stream of the same to its source, 
and thence due north until it intersects the forty-second degree of north latitude. 

A boundary still preferable to this would be an extension of the line from the 
north-west corner of New Mexico, along the range of mountains until it would 
intersect the forty-second parallel. 

Should the Mexican authorities prove unwilling to extend our boundaries be- 
yond the Del Norte, you are, in that event, instructed to offer to assume the 
payment of all the just claims of citizens of the United States against Mexico, 
should she agree that the line shall be established along the boundary defined 
by the act of Congress of Texas, approved December 19, 1836, to wit:—be- 
ginning at “the mouth of the Rio Grande ; thence up the principal stream of 
said river to its source; thence due north to the forty-second degree of north 
latitude.” 

{The Secretary then adverts to the apprehended designs of Great Britain and 
France upon California, and determination of the government of the United 
States to prevent either Mexico or California becoming a British or French 
colony. He then proceeds. } 

The possession of the bay and harbor of San Francisco is all important to the 
United States. The advantages to us of its acquisition are so striking that it 
would be a waste of time toenumerate them here. If all these should be turned 
against our country by the cession of California to Great Britain, our principal 
commercial rival, the consequence would be most disastrous. 

The government of California is now but nominally dependent on Mexico; and 
it is more than doubtful whether her authority will ever be reinstated. Under 
these circumstances, it is the desire of the President that you should use your 
best efforts to obtain a cession of that province from Mexico to the United 
States —Could you accomplish this object, you would.render immense service 
to your country, and establish an enviable reputation for yourself. Money would 
be no object, when compared with the value of the acquisition. Still, the attempt 
must be made with great prudence and caution, and in such a manner as not 
to alarm the jealousy of the Mexican government. Should you, after sounding 
the Mexican authorities on the subject, discover a prospect of success, the Pre- 
sident would not hesitate to give, in addition to the assumption of the just claims 
of our citizens on Mexico, twenty-five millions of dollars for the cession. Should 
you deem it expedient, you are authorized to offer this sum for a boundary run- 
ning due west from the southern extremity of New Mexico, to the Pacific Ocean, 
or from any other point on its western boundary which would embrace Mon- 
terey within our limits. If Monterey cannot be obtained, you may, if necessary, 
in addition to the assumption of these claims, offer twenty millions of dollars 
for any boundary commencing at any point on the western line of New Mexico, 
and running due west to the Pacific, so as to include the bay and harbor of San 
Francisco. The larger the territory south of this bay the better. Of course, 
when I speak of any point on the western boundary of New Mexico, it is un- 
derstood that from the Del Norte to that point our boundary shall run, according 
to the first offer which you have been authorized to make. I need scarcely add, 
that in authorizing the offer of five millions, or twenty-five millions, or twenty 
millions of dollars, these are to be considered as maximum sums. If you can 
accomplish either of the objects contemplated, for a less amount, so much more 
satisfactory will it prove to the President. 

The views and wishes of the President are now before you, and much, at 
last, must be left to your own discretion. If you can accomplish any one of 
the specific objects which lave been presented in these instructions, you are 
authorized to conclude a treaty to that effect. If you cannot, after you have as- 
certained what is practicable, you will ask for further instructions, and they shall 
be immediately communicated. 

Your mission is one of the most delicate and important which has ever been 
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confided to a citizen of the United States. The people to whom you will be sent, 
are proverbially jealous ; and they have been irritated against the United States, 
by recent events, and the intrigue of foreign powers. To conciliate their good 
will is indispensable to your success. I need not warn you against wounding 
.their national vanity. You may probably have to endure their unjust reproaches 
with equanimity. It would be difficult to raise a point of honor between the 
United States and so feeble and distracted a power as Mexico. This reflection 
will teach you to bear and forbear much, for the sake of accomplishing the 
great objects of your mission. We are sincerely desirous to be on.good terms 
with Mexico; and the President reposes implicit confidence in your patriotism, 
sagucity, and ability, to restore the ancient relations of friendship between the 
two republics. 

* + * * * * * * 

I am, sir, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Joun Stmett, Esq. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to Mezico. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wasuineton, February 29, 1848. 
To the Senate of the United States : 

In compliance with the resolution of the Senate, passed in “ executive ses- 
sion” on yesterday, requesting the President ‘ to communicate to the Senate, in 
confidence, the entire correspondence between Mr. Trist and the Mexican 
Commissioners, from the time of his arrival in Mexico until the time of the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty submitted to the Senate; and also the entire correspond- 
ence between Mr. Trist and the Secretary of State in relation to his negotiations 
with the Mexican Commissioners; also, all the correspondence between Gen. 
Scott and the Government, and between Gen. Scott and Mr. Trist, since the 
arrival of Mr. Trist in Mexico, which may be in the possession of the Govern- 
ment,” I transmit herewith the correspondence called for. These documents 
are very voluminous; and, presuming that the Senate desired them in refer- 
ence to early action on the treaty with Mexico, submitted to the consideration 
of that body by my message of the 22d instant, the originals of several of the 
letters of Mr. Trist are herewith communicated, in order to save the time 
which would necessarily be required to make copies of them. These original 
letters it is requested may be returned when the Senate shall have no further 
use for them. 

The letters of Mr. Trist to the Secretary of State, and especially such of them 
as bear date subsequent to the receipt by him of his letter of recall as com- 
missioner, it will be perceived, contain much matter that is impertinent, irrele- 
vant, and highly exceptionable. Four of these letiers, bearing date respectively 
the 29th December, 1847; January 12, January 22, and January 25, 1848, have 
been received since the treaty was submitted to the Senate. In the latter it is 
stated that the Mexican Commissioners, who signed the treaty, derived ‘their 
full powers, bearing date on the 30th December, 1847, from the President ad 
interum of the republic, (Gen. Anaya,) constitutionally elected to that office 
in November, by the Sovereign Constituent Congress” of Mexico. It is im- 
possible that I can approve the conduct of Mr. Trist, in disobeying the positive 
orders of his Government contained in the letter reca!ling him, or do otherwise 
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than condemn much of the matter with which he has chosen to encumber his 
voluminous correspondence. Though all of his acts, since his recall, might have 
been disavowed by his Government, yet Mexico can take no such exception. 
The treaty which the Mexican Commissioners have negotiated with ‘him, 
with a full knowledge on their part that he had been recalled from his mission, 
is binding on Mexico. 

Looking at the actual condition of Mexico, and believing that if the present 
treaty be rejected, the war will probably be continued, at great expense of life 
and treasure, for an indefinite period; and considering that the terms, with the 
exceptions mentioned in my Message of the 22d instant, conformed substan- 
tially, so far as relates tothe main question of boundary, to those authorized by 
me in April last, I considered it to be my solemn duty to the country, uninflu- 
enced by the exceptionable conduct of Mr. Trist, to submit the treaty to the 
Senate, with a recommendation that it be ratified with the modifications sug- 
gested. 

Nothing contained in the letters received from Mr. Trist since it was sub- 
mitted to the Senate has changed my opinion on the subject. 

The resolution also calls for “ all the correspondence between Gen. Scott and 
the Government since the arrival of Mr. Trist in Mexico.” <A portion of that 
correspondence, relating to Mr. Trist and his mission, accompanies this com- 
munication. The remainder of the “correspondence between Gen. Scott and 
the Government” relates mainly, if not exclusively, to military operations. A 
part of it was communicated to Congress with my Annual Message, and the 
whole of it will be sent to the Senate, if it shall be desired by that body. 

As coming within the purview of the resolution, | also communicate copies 
of the letters of the Secretary of War to Major-Gen. Butler, in reference to Mr. 
Trist’s remaining at the head-quarters of the army in the assumed exercise of 
his powers of commissioner. 


JAMES K. POLK. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE IN RELATION TO OREGON. 


The Message of the President, transmitted to Congress on Monday, is as fol- 
lows: 

To the Senate and Honse of Representatives of the United States:—I lay 
before Congress the accompanying memorial and papers, which have been 
transmitted to me by a special messenger employed for that purpose by the 
Governor and “ Legislative Assembly of Oregon Territory,” who constitute the 
temporary government which the inhabitants of that distant region of our coun- 
try have, from the necessity of their condition, organized for themselves. The 
memorialists are citizens of the United States. They express evident attach- 
ment to their native land, and in their present perilous and distressed situation 
they earnestly invoke the aid and protection of their government. 

They represent that “the proud and powerful tribes of Indians,” residing in 
their vicinity, have recently raised the “* war-whoop and crimsoned their toma- 
hawks in the blood of their citizens’—that they apprehend that “ many of the 
powerful tribes inhabiting the upper valley of the Columbia, have formed an 
alliance for the purpose of carrying on hostilities against the settlements’””—that 
the number of the white population is far inferior to that of the savages—that 
they are deficient in arms and money, and fear that they do not possess sirength 
enough to repel the “ attack of so formidable a foe, and protect their families and 
property from violence and rapine.” They conclude their appeal to the govern- 
meut of the United States for relief by declaring— 

“If it be at all the intention of our honored parent to spread her guardian 
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wing over her sons and daughters in Oregon, she surely will not refuse to do it 
now, when they are struggling with all the ills of a weak and temporary govern- 
ment, and when perils are daily thickening around them, and preparing to burst 
upon their heads. When the ensuing summer’s sun shall have dispelled the 
. Snow from the mountains, we shall look with glowing hope and restless anxiety 
for the coming of your laws and your arms.” 

In my message of the 5th of August, 1846, communicating ‘‘a copy of the 
Convention for the settlement and adjustment of the Oregon boundary,’ I re- 
commended to Congress, that “ provision should be made by law, at the earliest 
euatera period, for the organization of a Territorial Government in Oregon.’’ 

n my annual message of December, 1846, and again in December, 1847, this 
recommendation was repeated. 

The population of Oregon is believed to exceed twelve thousand souls, and ft is 
known that it will be increased by a large number of emigrants during the present 
season. The facts set forth in the accompanying memorials and papers, show 
that the dangers to which our fellow-citizens are exposed are so imminent, that 
I deem it to be my duty again to impress on Congress the strong claims which 
the inhabitants of that distant country have to the benefit of our laws and to the 
protection of our government. 

I therefore again invite the attention of Congress to the subject, and recom- 
mend that laws be promptly passed establishing a territorial government, and 
granting authority to raise an adequate volunteer force for the defence and pro- 
tection of its inhabitants. It is believed that a regiment of mounted men, with 
such additional force as may be raised in Oregon, will be sufficient to afford the 
desired protection. It is recommended that the forces raised for this purpose 
should engage to serve for twelve months, unless sooner discharged. No doubt 
is entertained that wtth proper inducements in land bounties, such a force can 
be raised in a short time. Upon the expiration of their service, many of them 
doubtless will desire to remain in the country, and settle upon the land which 
they may receive as neg i 

It is deemed important that provision be made for the appointment of a suita- 
ble number of Indian agents to reside among the various tribes in Oregon, and 
that appropriations be made to enable them to treat with these tribes, with a view 
to restore and preserve peace between them and the white inhabitants. 

Should the laws recommended be promptly passed, the measure for their 
execution may be completed during the present season, and before the severity 
of winter will interpose obstacles in crossing the Rocky Mountains. If not 
promptly passed, a delay of another year will be the consequence, and may 
prove destructive to the white settlement in Oregon. 

Wasuineton, May 29, 1848. JAMES K. POLK. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, between the 
United States of America and the Mexican republic, was concluded and signed 
at the city of Guadalupe Hidalgo on the second day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight, which treaty, as amended by the Senate of the 
United States, is word for word as follows: 

In the name of Almighty God: 

The United States of America and the United Mexican States, animated by a 
sincere «lesire to put an end to the calamities of the war which unhappily exists 
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between the two republics, and to establish upon a solid basis relations of peace 
and friendship, which shall conter reciprocal benefits upon the citizens of both, 
and assnre the concord, harmony, and mutual confidence wherein the two peo- 
ple should live, as good neighbors, have for that purpose appointed their respect- 
ive plenipotentiaries—that is to say, the President of the United States has ap- 
pointed Nicholas P. Trist, a citizen of the United States, and the President of 
the Mexican republic has appointed Don Luis Gonzaga Cuevas, Don Bernardo 
Couto, and Don Miguel Atristain, citizens of the said republic, who, after a re- 
ciprocal communication of their respective full powers, have, under the protec- 
tion of Almighty God, the author of peace, arranged, agreed upon, and sigued 
the following 


Treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, between the United States of America 
and the Mexican Republic. 


Art. 1. There shall be firm and universal peace between the United States of 
America and the Mexican republic, and between their respective countries, ter- 
ritories, cities, towns, and people, without exception of places or persons 

Art. 2. Immediately upon the signature of this treaty, a convention shall be 
entered into between a commissioner or commissioners appointed by the Ge- 
neral-in-chief of the forces of the United States, and such as may be appointed 
by the Mexican Government, to the end that a provisional suspension of hosti- 
lities shall take place, and that, in the places occupied by the said forces, con- 
stitutional order may be re-established, as regards the political, administrative, 
and judicial branches, so far as this shall be permitted by the circumstances ot 
military occupation. 

Art. 3. Immediately upon the ratification of the present treaty by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, orders shall be transmitted to the commanders of their 
land and naval forces, requiring the latter (provided this treaty shall then have 
been ratified by the Government of the Mexican republic, and the ratifications 
exchanged) immediately to desist from blockading any Mexican ports; and 
requiring the former (under the same condition) to commence, at the earliest 
moment practicable, withdrawing all troops of the United States then in the 
interior of the Mexican republic, to points that shall be selected by common 
agreement, at a distance from the seaports not exceeding thirty leagues; and 
such evacuation of the interior of the republic shall be completed with the least 
possible delay; the Mexican Government hereby binding itself to afiord every 
facility in its power for rendering the same convenient to the troops on their 
march and in their new positions, and for promoting a good understanding be- 
tween them and the inhabitants. In like manner, orders shall be dispatched to 
the persons in charge of the custom-houses at all ports occupied by the forces of 
the United States, requiring them (under the same condition) immediately to 
deliver possession of the same to the persons authorized by the Mexican Go- 
vernment to receive it, together with all bonds and evidences of debt for duties 
on importations and exportations not yet fallen due. Moreover a faithful and 
exact account shall be made out, showing the entire amount of all duties on im- 
ports and on exports collected at such custom houses or elsewhere in Mexico by 
authority of the United States, from and after the day of ratification of this treaty 
by the Teilenmant of the Mexican republic ; and also an account of the cost of 
collection, and such entire amount, deducting only the cost of collection, shall 
be delivered to the Mexican Government, at the city of Mexico, within three 
months after the exchange of ratifications. 

The evacuation of the capital of the Mexican republic by the troops of the 
United States, in virtue of the above stipulation, shall be completed in one month 
after the orders there stipulated for shall have been received by the commander 
of said troops, or sooner, if possible. 
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Art. 4. Immediately after the exchange of ratifications of the present treaty, 
all castles, forts, territories, places, and possessions, which have been taken or 
occupied by the forces of the United States during the present war, within the 
limits of the Mexican republic, as about to be established by the following arti- 
cle, shall be definitely restored to the said republic, together with all the artil- 
lery, arms, apparatus of war, munitions, and other public property, which were 
in the said castles and forts when captured, and which shall remain there at the 
time when this treaty shall be duly ratified by the Government of the Mexican 
republic. To this end, immediately upon the signature of this treaty, orders 
shall be dispatched to the American officers commanding such castles and forts, 
securing against the removal or destruction of any such artillery, arms, appara- 
tus of war, munitions, or other public property. The city of Mexico, within 
the inner line of entrenchments surrounding the said city, is comprehended in 
= above stipulations, as regards the restoration of artillery, apparatus of war, 

EC. 

The final evacuation of the territory of the Mexican republic by the forces of 
the United Siates, shall be completed in three months from the said exchange of 
ratifications, or sooner, if possible; the Mexican Government hereby engaging, 
as in the foregoing article, to use all means in its power for facilitating such 
evacuation, and rendering it convenient to the troops, and for promoting a good 
understanding between them and the inhabitants. 

If, however, the ratification of this treaty by both parties should not take place 
in time to allow the embarkation of the troops of the United States to be com- 
pleted before the commencement of the sickly season at the Mexican ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico, in such case a friendly arrangement shall be entered into 
between the General-in-chief of the said troops and the Mexican Government, 
whereby healtay and otherwise suitable places, at a distance from the ports not 
exceeding thirty leagues, shall be designated for the residence of such troops as 
may not yet have embarked, until the return of the healthy season. And the 
space of time here referred to as comprehending the sickly season shall be un- 
derstood to extend from the first day of May to the first day of November. 

All prisoners of war taken on either side, on land or on sea, shall be restored 
as soon as practicable after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty. It is 
also agreed that if any Mexicans should now be held as captives by any savage 
tribe within the limits of the United States, as about to be established by the fol- 
lowing article, the Government of the said United States will exact the release 
of such captives, and cause them to be restored to their country. 

Art. 5. The boundary line between the two republics shall commence in the 
Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
otherwise called Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its deepest 
branch, if it should have more than one branch emptying directly into the sea; 
from thence up the middle of that river, following the deepest channel, where 
it has more than one, to the point where it strikes the southern boundary of 
New Mexico; thence, westwardly, along the whole southern boundary of New 
Mexico (which runs north of the town called Paso) to its western termination ; 
thence, northward, along the western line of New Mexico, until it intersects the 
first branch of the river Gila; (or if it should not intersect any branch of that 
river, then to the point on the said line nearest to such branch, and thence in a 
direct line to the same ;) thence down the middle of the said branch and of the 
said river, until it empties into the Rio Colorado; thence across the Rio Colorado, 
following the division Jine between Upper and Lower California, to the Pacific 
ocean. 

The southern and western limits of New Mexico, mentioned in this article, 
are those laid down in the map entitled ‘‘ Map of the United Mexican States, as 
organized and defined by various acts of the Congress of said Republic, and con- 
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structed according to the best authorities. Revised Edition. Published at New York 
in 1847, by J. Distvrnell.’? Of which map a copy is added to this treaty, bear- 
ing the signatures and seals of the undersigned plenipotentiaries. And, in order 
to preclude all difficulty in tracing upon the ground the limit separating Upper 
from Lower California, it is agreed that the said limit shall consist of a straight 
line drawn from the middle of the Rio Gila, where it unites with the Colorado, 
to a point on the coast of the Pacific ocean distant one marine league due south 
of the southernmost point of the port of San Diego, according to the plan of said 
port made in the year 1782, by Don Juan Pantoja, second sailing-master of the 
Spanish fleet, and published at Madrid in the year 1802, in the Atlas to the 
voyage of the schooners Sutil and Mexicana, of which plan a copy is hereunto 
added, signed and sealed by the respective plenipotentiaries. 

In order to designate the boundary line with due precision, upon authoritative 
maps, and to establish upon the ground landmarks which shall show the limits 
of both republics, as described in the present article, the two Governments shall 
each appoint a commissioner and a surveyor, who, before the expiration of one 
year from the date of the exchange of ralifications of this treaty, shall meet at 
the port of San Diego, and proceed to run and mark the said boundary in its whole 
course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte. They shall keep journals and 
mark out plans of their operations: and the result agreed upon by them shall be 
deemed a part of this treaty, and shall have the same force as if it were inserted 
therein. The two Governments will amicably agree regarding what may be 
necessary to these persons, and also as to their respective escorts, should such 
be necessary. 

The boundary line established by this article shall be religiously respected by 
each of the two republics, and no change shall ever be made therein, except 
by the express and free consent of both nations, lawfully given by the General 
Government of each, in conformity with i!s own constitution. 

Art 6. The vessels and citizens of the United States shall, in all times, have 
a free and uninterrupted passage by the Gulf of California, and by the river 
Colorado below its confluence with the Gila, to and from their possessions situ- 
ated north of the boundary line defined in the preceding article; it being under- 
stood that this passage is to be by navigating the gulf of California and the river 
Colorado, and not by land, without the expiess consent of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

If, by the examinations which may be made, it should be ascertained to be 
practical and advantageous to construct a road, canal, or railway, which should 
in whole or in part run upon the river Gila, or upon its right or its left bank, 
within the space of one marine league from either margin of the river, the Go- 
vernments of both republics will form an agreement regarding its construe- 
tion, in order that it may serve equally for the use and advantage of both 
countries. 

Art. 7. The river Gila, and the part of the Rio Bravo del Norte lying below the 
southern boundary of New Mexico, being, azreeably to the fifth article, divided 
in the middle between the two republics, the navigation of the Gila and of the 
Bravo below said boundary shall be free and common to the vessels and cilizens 
of both countries; and neither shall, without the consent of the other, construct 
any work that may impede or interrupt, in whole or in part, the exercise of this 
right; not even for the purpose of favoring new methods of navigation. Nor shall 
any tax or contribution, under any denomination or title be levied upon vessels 
or persons navigating the same, or upon merchandisé or effects transported 
thereon, except in the case of landing upon one of their shores. If, for the pur- 
pose of making the said rivers navigable. or for maintaining them in such state, 
it should be necessary or advantageons to establish any tax or contribution, this 
shall not be done without the consent of both Goveruments. 
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The stipulations contained in the present article shall not impair the territorial 
rights of either republic within its established limits. 

Art. 8. Mexicans now established in territories previously belonging to Mexico, 
and which remain for the future within the limits of the United States, as defined 
by the present treaty, shall be free to continue where they now reside, or to re- 
move at any time to the Mexican republic. retaining the property which they 
possess in the said territories, or disposing thereof, and removing the proceeds 
wherever they please, without their being subjected, on this account, to any con- 
tribution, tax, or charge whatever. 

Those who shall prefer to remain in the said territories, may either retain the 
title and rights of Mexican citizens, or acquire those of citizens of the United 
States. But they shall be under the obligation to make their election within one 
year from the date of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty ; and those who 
shall remain in the said territories after the expiration of that year, without having 
declared their intention to retain the character of Mexicans, shall be considered 
to have elected to become citizens of the United States. 

In the said territories property of every kind, now belonging to Mexicans not 
established there, shall be inviolably respected. The present owners, the heirs 
of these, and all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said property by contract, 
shall enjoy with respect to it guaranties equally ample as if the same beionged 
to citizens of the United States. 

Art. 9. Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall not preserve the cha- 
racter of citizens of the Mexican republic, conformably with what is stipulated 
in the preceding articles, shall be incorporated into the union of the United States, 
and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of by the Congress of the United 
States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United Siates, ac- 
cording to the principles of the constitution; and in the mean time shall be main- 
tained and protected in the enjoyment of their liberty and property, and secured 
in the free exercise of their religion without restriction. 

Art. 10. [Stricken out.]} 

Art. 11. Considering that a great part of the territories which, by the present 
treaty, are to be comprehended for the future within the limits of the United States, 
is now occupied by savage tribes, who will hereafier be under the exclusive 
control of the Government of the United States, and whose incursions within the 
territory of Mexico would be prejndicial in the extreme, itis solemnly agreed that 
all such incursions shall be forcibly restrained by the Government of the United 
States, whensoever this may be necessary; and that, when they cannot be pre- 
vented, they shall be punished by the said Government, and satisfaction for the 
same shall be exacted—all in the same way, and with equal diligence and energy, 
as if the same incursions were meditated or committed within its own territory, 
against its own citizens. 

It shall not be lawful, under any pretext whatever, for any inhabitant of the 
United States to purchase or acquire any Mexican, or any foreigner residing in 
Mexico, who may have been captured by Indians inhabiting the territory of either 
of the two republics, norto purchase or acquire horses, mules, cattle, or property 
of any kind, stolen within Mexican territory by such Indians. 

And in the event of any person or persons captured within Mexican territory 
by Indians being carried into the territory of the United States, the Government 
of the latter engages and binds itself, in the most solemn manner, so soon as it 
shall know of such captives being within its territory, and shall be able so to do, 
through the faithful exercise of its influence and power, to rescue them and re- 
turn them to their country, or deliver them to the agent or representative of the 
Mexican Government. The Mexican authorities will. as far as practicable, give 
to the Government of the United States notice of such captures, and its agent 
shal] pay the expenses incurred in the maintenance and transmission of the res- 
cued captives, who in the mean time shall be treated with the utmost hospitality 
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by the American authorities at the place where they may be. But if the Govern- 
ment of the United States, before receiving such notice from Mexico, should 
obtain intelligence, through any other channel, of the existence of Mexican cap- 
tives within its territory, it will proceed forthwith to eflect their release and de- 
livery to the Mexican agent, as above stipulated. 

For the purpose of giving to these stipulations the fullest possible efficacy, 
thereby affording the security and redress demanded by their true spirit and 
intent, the Government of the United States will now and hereafter pass, without 
unnecessary delay, and always vigilantly enforce, such laws as the nature of 
the subject may require. And, finally, the sacredness of this obligation shall 
never be lost sight of by the said Government when providing for the removal 
of the Indians from any portion of the said territories, or for its being settled by 
citizens of the United States ; but, on the contrary, special care shall then be taken 
not to place its Indian occupants under the necessity of seeking new homes, by 
committing those invasions which the United States Sans solemnly obliged them- 
selves to restrain. 

Art. 12. In consideration of the extension acquired by the boundaries of the 
United States, as defined in the fifth article of the present treaty, the Government 
of the United States engages to pay to that of the Mexican Republic the sum of 
fifieen millions of dollars. 

Immediately after this treaty shall have been duly ratified by the Government 
of the Mexican Republic, the sum of three millions of dollars shall be paid to 
the said Government by that of the United States, at the city of Mexico, in the 
gold or silver coin of Mexico. The remaining twelve millions of dollars shall 
be paid at the same place, and in the same coin, in annual instalments of three 
millions of dollars each, together with interest on the same at the rate of six per 
centum per annum. This interest shall begin to ren upon the whole sum oi 
twelve millions from the day of the ratification of the present treaty by the Mexi- 
can Government, and the first of the instalments shall be paid at the expiration 
of one year from the same day. Together with each annual instalment as it 
falls due, the whole interest accruing on such instalment from the beginning shall 
also be paid. 

Art. 13. The United States engage, moreover. to assume and pay to the claim- 
ants all the amounts now due them, and those hereafter to become due, by rea- 
son of the claims already liquidated and decided against the Mexican Republic, 
under the conventions between the two Republics severally concluded on the 
11th day of April, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and on the thirtieth day of 
January, eighteen hundred and forty-three; so that the Mexican Republic shall 
be absolutely exempt, for the future, from all expense whatever on account of 
the said claims. 

Art. 14. The United States do furthermore discharge the Mexican Republic 
from all claims of citizens of the United States not heretofore decided against 
the Mexican Government, which may have arisen previously to the date of the 
signature of this treaty; which discharge shall be final and perpetual, whether 
the said claims be rejected or be allowed by the board of commissioners, pro- 
vided for in the following article, and whatever shall be the total amount of those 
allowed. 

Art. 15. The United States, exonerating Mexico from all demands on account 
of the claims of their citizens mentioned in the preceding article, and consider- 
ing them entirely and forever cancelled, whatever their amount may be, under- 
take to make satisfaction for the same, to an amount not exceeding three and 
one quarter millions of dollars. To ascertain the validity and amount of those 
claims, a board of commissioners shall be established by the Government of the 
United States, whose awards shall be final and conclusive; provided that, in 
deciding upon the validity of each claim, the board shall be guided and governed 
by the principles and rules of decision prescribed by the first and fifth articles 
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of the unratified convention, concluded at the city of Mexico on the twentieth 
day of November, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three; and in no case 
shall an award be made in favor of any claim not embraced by these principles 
and rules. 

If, in the opinion of the said board of commissioners, or of the claimants, any 
books, records, or documents, in the possession or power of the Government of 
the Mexican Republic, shall be deemed necessary to the just decision of any 
claim, the commissioners, or the claimants through them, shall, within such 
period as Congress may designate, make an application in writing for the same, 
addressed to the Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, to be transmitted by the 
Secretary of State of the United States; and the Mexican Government engages, 
at the earliest possible moment after the receipt of such demand, to cause any 
of the books, records, or documents, so specified, which shall be in their pos- 
session or power, (or authenticated copies or extracts of the same.) to be trans- 
mitted to the said Secretary of State, who shall immediately deliver them over 
to the said board of commissioners: Provided, That no such application shall be 
made by, or at the instance of, any claimant, until the facts which it is expected 
to prove by such books, records, or documents, shall have been stated under 
oath or affirmation. 

Art. 16. Each of the contracting parties reserves to itself the entire right to 
fortify whatever point within its territory it may judge proper so to fortify for its 
security. 

Art. 17. The treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded at the 
city of Mexico on the 5th day of April, A. D. 1831, between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, except the additional article, and ex- 
cept so far as the stipulations of the said treaty may be incompatible with any 
stipulation contained in the present treaty, is hereby revived for the period of 
eight years from the day of the exchange of ratification of this treaty, with the 
same force and virtue as if incorporated therein; it being understood that each 
of the contracting parties reserve to itself the right, at any time afier the said 
period of eight years shall have expired, to terminate the same by giving one 
year’s notice of such intention to the other party. 

Art. 18. All supplies whatever for troops of the United States in Mexico, 
arriving at ports in the occupation of such troops previous to the final evacua- 
tion thereof, although subsequently to the restoration of the custom houses at 
such ports, shall be entirely exempt from duties and charges of any kind: the 
Government of the United States hereby engaging and pledging its faith to estab- 
lish, and vigilantly to enforce, all possible guards for securing the revenue of 
Mexico, by preventing the importation, under cover of this stipulation, of any 
articles other than such, both in kind and in quantity, as shali really be wanted 
for the use and consumption of the forces of the United States during the time 
they may remain in Mexico. To this end it shall be the daty of all officers and 
agents of the United States to denounce tothe Mexican authorities at the respect- 
ive ports any attempts at a fraudulent abuse of this stipulation which they may 
know of, or may have reason to suspect, and to give to such authorities all the 
aid in their power with regard thereto; and every such attempt, when duly 
proved and established by sentence of a competent tribunal, shall be punished 
by the confiscation of the property so attempted to be fraudulently introduced. 

Art. 19. With respect to all merchandise, effects, and property whatsoever, 
imported into ports of Mexico whilst in the occupation of the forces of the United 
States, whether by citizens of either republic, or by citizens or subjects of any 
neutral nation, the following rules shall be observed: 

1. All such merchandise, effects, and property, if imported previously to the 
restoration of the custom-houses to the Mexican authorities, as stipulated for in 
the third article of this treaty, shall be exempt from confiscation, although the 
importation of the samme be prohibited by the Mexican tariff. 
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2. The same perfect exemption shall bg enjoyed by all such merchandise, 
effects, and property imported pe vale, & to the restoration of the custom 
houses, and previously to the sixty days fixed in the following article for the 
coming into force of the Mexican tariff at such ports respectively ; the said mer- 
chandise, effects, and property being, however, at the time of their importation, 
rr to the payment of duties. as provided for in the said following article. 

All merchandise, effects, and property described in the two rules foregoing, 
shail during their continu: ince at the place of importation, and upon their leav- 
ing such place for the interior, be exempt from all duty, tax, or impost of every 
kind, under whatsoever title or denomination. Nor shall they be there subjected 
to any charge whatsoever upon the sale thereof. 

4. All merchandise, effects, and property described in the first and second 
rules, which shall have been removed to any place in the interior whilst such 
place was in the occupation of the forces of the United States, shall during their 
continuance therein. be exempt from all tax upon the sale or consumption 
thereof, and from every kind of impost or contribution, under whatsoever title 
or denomination. 

5. But if any merchandise, effects, or property, described in the first and 
second rules, shall be removed to any place not occupied at the time by the 
forces of the United States, they shall, upon their introduction into such place, 
or upon their sale or consumption there, be subject to the same duties which, 
under the Mexican laws, they would be required to pay in such cases if they 
had been imported in time of peace, through the maritime custom-houses, and 
had there paid the duties conformably with the Mexican tariff. 

The owners of all merchandise, effects, or property, described in the first 
and second rules, and existing in any port of Mexico, shall have the right to 
re-ship the same, exempt from all tax, impost, or contribution whatever. 

With respect to the metals or other property, exported from any Mexican port 
whilst in the occupation of the forces of the United States, and previously to the 
restoration of the custom-house at such port, no person shall be required by the 
Mexican authorities, whether general or State, to pay any tax, duty, or contribu- 
tion upon any such exportation, or in any manner to account for the same to the 
said authorities. 

Art. 20. Through consideration for the interests of commerce generally, it is 
agreed that if less than sixty days should elapse between the date of the signa- 
ture of this treaty and the restoration of the custom-houses, conformably with the 
stipulation in the third article, in such case all merchandise, effects, and property 
whatsoever, arriving at the Mexican ports afier the restoration of the said 
custom-houses and previously to the expiration of sixty days after the day of the 
signature of this treaty, shall be admitied to entry; and no other duties shall be 
levied thereon than the duties established by the tariff found in force at such 
custom-houses at the time of the restoration of the same; and to all such mer- 
chandise, effects, and property the rules established by the preceding article 
shall apply. 

Art. 21. If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the 
Governments of the two republics, whether with respect to the interpretation of 
any stipulation in this treaty, or with respect to any other particular concerning 
the political or commercial relations of the two nations, the said Govern- 
ments, in the name of those nations, do promise to each other that they will 
endeavor, in the most sincere and earnest manner, to settle the differences so 
arising, and to preserve the state of peace and friendship in which the two 
countries are now placing themselves, using for this end mutual representations 
and pacific negotiations; and if by these means they should not be enabled to 
come to an agreement, a resort shall not, on this account, be had to reprisals, 
aggression, or hostility of any kind, by the one republic against the other, until 
the Government of that which deems itself aggrieved shall have maturely con- 
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sidered, in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, whether it would not be 
better that such difference should be@setiled by the arbritation of commissioners 
appointed on each side, or by that of a friendly nation; and, should such course 
be proposed by either party, it shall be acceded to by the other, unless deemed 
by it altogether incompatible with the nature of the difference or the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Art! 22. If (which is not to be expected, and which God forbid !) war should 
unhappily break out between the two republics, they do now, with a view to 
such calamity, solemnly pledge themselves to each other and to the world, to 
observe the following rules—absolutely, where the nature of the stibject permits, 
and as closely as possible in all cases where such absolute observance shall be 
impossible : 

1. The merchants of either republic then residing in the other shall be allowed 
to remain twelve months, (for those dwelling in the interior.) and six months 
for those dwelling at the seaports,) to collect their debts and settle their affairs; 
during which periods they shall enjoy the same protection, and be on the same 
footing in all respects, as the citizens or subjects of the most friendly nations; 
and, at the expiration thereof, or at any time before, they shall have full liberty 
to depart, carrying off all their effects without molestation or hinderance ; con- 
forming therein to the same laws which the citizens or subjects of the most 
friendly nations are required to conform to. Upon the entrance of the armies 
of either nation into the territories of the other, women and children, ecclesias- 
tics, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, merchants, artizans, man- 
ufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed, and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, 
or places, and in general all persons whose occupations are for the common 
subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respect- 
ive employments unmolested in their persons. Nor shall their houses or goods 
be burnt, or otherwise destroyed, nor their cattle taken, nor their fields wasted, 
by the armed force into whose power, by the events of war, they may happen 
to fall: but if the necessity arise to take anything from them for the use of such 
armed force, the same shall be paid for at an equitable price. All churches, 
hospitals, schools, colleges, libraries, and other establishments for charitable and 
beneficent purposes, shall be respected, and all personsconnected with the same 
protected in the discharge of their duties and the pursuit of their vocations. 

2. In order that the fate of prisoners of war may be alleviated, all such prac- 
tices as those of sending them into distant, inclement, or unwholesome districts, 
or crowding them into close and noxious places, shall be studiously avoided. 
They shall not be confined in dungeons, prison-ships, or prisons; nor be put in 
irons, or bound, or otherwise restrained in the use of their limbs. The officers 
shall enjoy liberty on their paroles, within convenient districts, and have com- 
fortable quarters; and the common soldiers shall be disposed in cantonments, 
open and extensive enough for air and exercise, and lodged in barracks as 
roomy and good as are provided by the party in whose power they are. for its 
own troops. But if any officer shall break his parole by leaving the district so 
assigned him, or any other prisoner shall escape from the limits of his canton- 
ment, afterthey shall have been designated to him, such individual, officer, or other 
prisoner shall forfeit so much of the benefit of this article as provides for his liberty 
on parole or incantonment. And if any officer so breaking his parole, or any com- 
mon soldier so escaping from the limits assigned him, shall afterwards be found 
in arms, previously to his being regularly exchanged, the person so offending 
shall be dealt with according to the established laws of war. The officers shall 
be daily furnished by the party in whose power they are, with as many rations, 
and of the same articles, as are allowed, either in kind or by commutation, 
to officers of equal rank in its own army; and all others shall be daily furnished 
with such rations as is allowed to acommon soldier in its own service ; the value 
of all which supplies shall, at the close of the war, or at periods to be agreed 
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upon between the respective commanders, be paid by the other party, on a 
mutual adjustment of accounts for the subsistence of prisoners: and such ac- 
counts shall not be mingled with or set off against any others, nor the balance 
due on them be withheld as a compensation or reprisal for any cause whatever, 
real or pretended. Each party shall be allowed to keep a commissary of pri- 
soners, appointed by itself, with every cantonment of prisoners in possession of 
the other; which commissary shall see the prisoners as often as he pleases ; 
shall be allowed to receive, exempt from all duties or taxes, and to distribute 
whatever comforts may be sent to them by their friends; and shall be free to 
transmit his reports in open letters to the party by whom he is employed. 

And it is declared, that neither the pretence that war dissolves all treaties, 
nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or suspending the 
solemn covenant contained in this article. On the contrary, the state of war is 

recisely that for which it is provided, and during which its stipulations are to 
be as sacredly observed as the most acknowledged obligations under the law of 
nature or of nations. 

Art. 23. This treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States of 
America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof; and by the 
President of the Mexican Republic, with the previous approbation of its gene- 
ral Congress; and the ratification shall be exchanged in the city of Washington, 
or at the seat of government of Mexico, in four months from the date of the 
signature hereof, or sooner if practicable. 

In faith whereof we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this treaty 
of peace, friendship, limits, and settlkement; and have hereunto affixed our 
seals respectively. 

Done in guintuplicate, at the city of Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the second day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 

N. P. TRIST, [u. s.] 

LUIS G. CUEVAS, [u.s] 
BERNARDO COUTO, [L. s. | 
MIGL. ATRISTAIN, [L. s.] 


And whereas the said treaty, as amended, has been duly ratified on both 
parts, and the respective ratifications of the same were exchanged at Queretaro 
on the thirtieth day of May last, by Ambrose H. Sevier and Nathan Clifford, 
Commissioners on the part of the Government of the United States, and by 
Senor Don Luis de la Rosa, Minister of Relations of the Mexican Republic, on 
the part of that Government: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, James K. Pork, President of the United 
States of America, have caused the said treaty to be made public, to the end 
that the same, and every clause and article thereof, may be observed and ‘ul- 
filled with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof | have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of July, one thousand eight 

hundred and forty-eight, aud of the Independence of the United States 
[u.s.] the seventy-ihird. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
By the President: James Bucuanan, Secretary of State. 





ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE 15ru ARTICLE OF THE PRE- 
CEDING TREATY. 
First and Fifth Articles of the unratified Convention between the United States and 
the Mexican Republic, of the twentieth of November, 1843. 


Art. 1. All claims of citizens of the Mexican Republic against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which shall be presented in the manner and time 
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hereinafter expressed ; and all claims of citizens of the United States against 
the Government of the Mexican Republic, which, for whatever cause, were 
not submitted to, nor considered, nor finally decided, by the commission, nor 
by the arbiter appointed by the convention of 1839, and which shall be pre- 
sented in the manner and time hereinafier specified, shal] be referred to four 
commissioners, who shall form a board, and shall be appointed in the following 
manner, that is to say: Two commissioners shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic, and the other two by the President of the United 
Siates, with the approbation and consent of the Senate. The said commis- 
sioners, thus appointed, shall, in presence of each other, take an oath to ex- 
amine and decide impartially the claims submitted to them, and which may 
lawfully be considered, according to the proofs which shall be presented, the 
principles of right and justice, the law of nations, and the treaties between the 
two republics. 

Art. 5. All claims of citizens of the United States against the Government 
of the Mexican Republic, which were considered by the commissioners, and 
referred to the umpire appointed under the convention of the eleventh of April, 
1839, and which were not decided by him, shall be referred to and decided by 
the umpire to be appointed, as provided by this convention, on the points sub- 
mitted to the umpire under the late convention, and his decision shall be final 
and conclusive. It is also agreed that, if the respective commissioners shall 
deem it expedient, they may submit to the said arbiter new arguments upon 
the said claims. 


Heav-quarters. Army or Mexico, Mexico, May 29, 1848. 
Orvers No, 112. 

1. Under a deep sense of gratitude to the Almighty, Major-General Butler 
announces to the army under his command that the Mexican war is ended. 

The great object of the campaign has been accomplished. A treaty of peace, 
just and honorable to both nations, has been duly ratified. 

It now becomes the pleasing duty of the Commanding General to restore to a 
grateful country the gallant army which has so nobly sustained her rights and 
added to her renown. 

The homeward march will be at once commenced, and it is expected that 
the most perfect order and discipline will be observed. Ample supplies of all 
kinds will be furnished at convenient posts. and there will be no excuse for the 
slightest depredations, which would be totally at war with the existing relations 
between the two countries. 

2. In accordance with the foregoing the troops in the valley of Mexico and 
at the sorrounding posts will move to the rear in the following order on Jalapa, 
and encamp at some favorable place in its vicinity, or at Encero, until suitable 
transportation can be prepared to transport them to the United States. Ist. The 
siege train, under Lieutenant Hagner, Ordnance Department, and Captain Ro- 
land; heavy battery with a company of the 3d artillery as an additional escort. 
This train to proceed on to Vera Cruz. 2d. First division of volunteers, com- 
manded by Major-General Patterson. 3d. Second division of volunteers, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Marshall. 4th. Third division of regular troops, 
commanded by Colonel Trousdale, the senior colonel on duty with it, except 
the 9th infantry at Pachuca, which, with the detachments at that place, will 
march via Apan and Perote. 5th. Second division of regular troops, commanded 
by Brigadier-General Kearney. 6th. First division of regular troops, commanded 
by Brevet Major-General Worth. Each division will have assigned to it at least 
one company of horse. The dragoons not assigned to divisions will receive 
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special orders for their march. The chiefs of the several departments, when 
not otherwise specially instructed, will accompany the head-quarters. 

3. The volunteer divisions on the march will be joined by such troops as 
may belong to them at the post intermediate between the city of Mexico and 
Jalapa, which will leave sufficient guards of regular troops at Rio Frio, Puebla, 
and Perote, to protect the supplies until the rear division comes up, when these 
small garrisons will march with said division—all detached men, including re- 
cruits, will in like manner join their respective regiments on the march. 

4. Ample supplies of forage and subsistence have been placed in depot at 
Puebla, Perote, and Jalapa, and forage at Rio Frio. Tents and shoes, it 1s ex- 
pected, will be at Puebla, from which the troops requiring such articles can be 
supplied. 

5. All ordnance and ordnance stores and other public property in the city of 
Mexico, Chapultepec, Perote, Vera Cruz, and elsewhere, which reverts to the 
Mexican Government under the fourth article of the treaty of peace, will be 
delivered to agents of said government duly authorized to receive the same. 

6. Such ordnance and ordnance stores, quartermasters’ stores and subsistence 
not required for the troops, and which cannot be transported, or which on other 
accounts it may be advisable to dispose of, will be sold under the orders of 
the chiefs of the ordnance, quartermasters, and subsistence departments re- 
spectively. 

7. Should it become necessary to transport any surpls stores or specie, the 
wagon train for the purpose will proceed to Jalapa with the first division of 
regulars. 

8. Prisoners under the sentence of death, or to be dishonorably discharged at 
the expiration of the war, will accompany their respective regiments. 

9. All the volunteer troops will be transported to New Orleans, there to be 
mustered out of the service, and paid by officers specially assigned to the duty, 
except the troops from Georgia and South Carolina, which will be sent to Mobile 
for the like purpose. 

Major-General Patterson’s division will proceed in advance. Should other 
instructions not be received from the War Department all the regular troops in 
the order laid down for the march in paragraph second will be transported to 
New Orleans, there to receive further orders from Washington. 

No troops will leave the camp near Jalapa until notified by Brevet Brigadier- 
General Smith, commanding at Vera Cruz, that vessels are prepared for them. 

10. Owing to the lateness of the season and the difficulty of speedily procur- 
ing transportation for a large army, it may be impossible to transport horses. 
Troops must first be embarked; officers entitled to forage, except general officers 
who are restricted to two horses, may take one horse each if itcan be done 
without incommoding the troops. 

Battery horses will next be transported, then dragoon horses and horses of 
volunteers if the number of vessels will admit of it. 

11. The Commanding General at Tampico will order the evacuation of that 
place according to the principles laid down in this order. 

By order of Major-General Butler: 

L. THOMAS, Ass’t. Adj.-General. 





OrricraL Dispatcu Respectinc THE Treaty.—The following communication 
from our Commissioners in Mexico, appears in the Washington Union: 


City or Queretaro, May 25, 1848, 9 o'clock P. M. 


Sin :—We have the satisfaction to inform you, that we reached this city this 
afternoon at about five o’clock, and that the treaty as amended by the Senate of 
the United States, passed the Mexican Senate about the hour of our arrival, by 
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a vote of 33 to 5. It having previously passed the House of Deputies, nothing 
now remains but to exchange the ratification of the treaty. 

At about four leagues from this city we were met by a Mexican escort, under 
the command cf Col. Herrera, and were escorted to a house prepared by the 
government for our reception. The Minister of Foreign Relations, and the go- 
vernor of the city, called upon us, and accompanied us to dinner, which they 
had previously ordered. So far as the government is concerned, every facility 
and honor have been offered us, and St. Rosa, the Minister of Foreign Relations, 
desires us to state that he feels great satisfaction in meeting the Ministers of 
Peace from the United States. 

We will write to you again shortly, and more at length, as the courier is on 
the point of departure. 

The city appears to be in a great state of exultation, fireworks going on, and 
bands of music parading in every direction. We have the honor to be your 


obedient servants, 
A. H. SEVIER, 
NATHAN CLIFFORD. 
Hon. James Bucnanan, Secretary of State. 


The following is a translation of the Address of the United States Commis- 
sioners, On their presentation as Ministers Plenipotentiary to the President of 
the Mexican republic: 

Sir: We have come hither to present to you our credentials as Commission- 
ers of the United States for the exchange of ratifications of the treaty signed at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, with the modifications made in Washington by the Senate. 

The Mexican Congress having approved the treaty as modified, all that is 
wanting for the complete re-establishment of peace between the two countries 
is the exchange of ratifications. We sincerely congratulate you upon this aus- 
picious result, and we shall ever have reason for the most grateful recollections, 
as we have been in a measure the instruments of accomplishing it. 

Your Excellency may be assured that the wishes of the United States are for 
the prosperity of Mexico, and that they well know that in this prosperity their 
own interests are deeply involved. 

May the two countries, like sister republics, ever maintain the most friendly 
relations; in both may liberal institutions flourish by means of mutual efforts, 
so that both may reach that height of national greatness whose foundation stone 
is intelligence, education, and virtue, and that in their elevation they may serve 
as a beacon-light in the pathway of popular enfranchisement, in which the na- 
tions of the civilized world are now struggling and advancing with new vigor 
and unbounded hope. 

Sincerely animated by these sentiments, we have the honor of placing our 
credentials in your hands. 

The following is a translation of the reply of President Pena y Pena: 

GENTLEMEN: With the greatest satisfaction I have received from your hands 
the credentials which you have presented for the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty signed in the city of Guadalupe Hidalgo, with the modifications made in 
Washington by the Senate, which treaty has just received the approval of the 
Mexican Congress. 

I owe you the most expressive thanks for the sentiments of friendship and 
good will which you have manifested towards the Mexican Republic. In its 
name | assure you that these sentiments are completely reciprocated, and that, 
as Chief Magistrate of the Republic, [ desire nothing more ardently than that 
our treaty may become the immutable basis of that constant harmony and good 
understanding which should cordially prevail between two Republics, in order 
that they may be prosperous, powertul, and respected in the general society of 
nations. 
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or 


After the exchange of ratifications, the night of the 30th ultimo, Mr. Sevier 
addressed the President in the following terms, as translated from the Spanish : 


Sir :—In taking leave of your Excellency. atier the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject which brought us to this country, we declare with the utmost sincerity that 
in many years of vicissitudes consequent upon public service in the affairs of 
our country, no event has ever occurred which has given us more pleasure than 
the exchange of ratifications of the treaty which re-establishes once more peace 
between the United States and Mexico. In fact, this event will be regarded with 
satisfaction by all honorable men of both nations. 

We sincerely hope that the distinguished part which your Excellency and the 
other members of the Administration have taken in the accomplishment of so 
desirable a work may be remembered with gratitude in both countries. 

My colleague, Mr. Clifford, by the order of our Government and with the 
permission of your Excellency, will remain in Mexico. and upon my return to 
Washington, he will, without doubt, be charged with a new mission as minister 
resident in Mexico, Our Government, whose confidence he possesses in a high 
degree, hopes that, in the discharge of his duties in behalf of the United States, 
consulting for their honor and well-being, he may demean himself in such a 
manner as to secure the sympathies of the Mexican authorities. 

In accordance with your assent already given, [| shall return as soon as possi- 
ble to the United States with the treaty of peace which has this day been en- 
trusted to me, and I hope to reach Washington before the close of the session 
of Congress. | need not say to your Excellency that my arrival in that city with 
the treaty of peace will be hailed with the most cordial gratulations. 

It only remains for me to express to you our gratitude for the cordiality and 
distinguished honors with which we have been received. We shall take plea- 
sure in communicating the same to our Government. Our ardent prayer is that 
your Excellency and your country may henceforth know only peace and pros- 
perity. 

To this address the Minister of Foreign Relations thus responded : 

Six: This solemn moment. in which, after such great and strenvous efforts, 
peace and good understanding are re-established between Mexico and the United 
States of America, will always be satisfactory to me. This memorable recon- 
ciliation will always be considered by the entire Republic as the most efficacious 
means of restoring its prosperity and grandeur. 

Though war always leaves behind such sad memories, you will only leave in 
Mexico a grateful remembrance of having so effectively intervened for the re- 
establishment of peace and harmony between the two nations. 

It is very pleasing to the President to know that Mr. Clifford will remain in 
Mexico, and that he will soon discharge the duties of resident minister. The 
Government of Mexico will hasten to name a minister of the Republic to reside 
near the Government of the United States of America. 

I sincerely desire that you may have a happy return to the United States, and 
that yon may be received there with the sympathies which the circumstance of 
having been so directly concerned in the re-establishment of peace between the 
two Republics should exeite in your favor. 

It only remains to me to manifest to you that the President has been pleased 
with the forbearance which your Excellencies have manifested in the important 
conferences which preceded the ratification of the treaty. For my part I shall 
never forget the cordiality with which in these conferences | have always been 
treated by you. 

A duty now remains to us to fulfill towards those who have so directly inter- 
vened in this work of peace and concord, that of consecrating the efiorts of our 
life to affirming and consolidating this peace, in which the policy, the humanity, 
and the civilization of two great nations are interested. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, ANNOUNCING TO CONGRESS THE 
END OF THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

I lay before Congress copies of a treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and set- 
tlement between the United States and the Mexican Republic, the ratifications 
of which were duly exchanged at the city of Queretaro, in Mexico, on the 30th 
~~ of May, 1848. 

he war in which our country was reluctantly involved, in the necessary vin- 
dication of the national rights and honor, has been thus terminated; and I 
congratulate Congress, and our common constituents, upon the restoration of an 
honorable peace. 

The extensive and valuable territorities ceded by Mexico to the United 
States constitute indemnity for the past; and the brilliant achievements and sig- 
nal success of our arms will be a guaranty of security for the future, by con- 
vineing all nations that our rights must be respected. The results of the war 
with Mexico have given to the United States a national character abroad which 
our country never before enjoyed. Our power and our resources have become 
known and are respected throughout the world; and we shall probably be saved 
from the necessity of engaging in another foreign war for a long series of 
years. 

: It is a subject of congratulation, that we have passed through a war of more 
than two years’ duration with the business of the country uninterrupted, with 
our resources unexhausted, and the public credit unimpaired. 

I communicate for the information of Congress the accompanying docu- 
ments and correspondence relating to the negotiation and ratification of the 
treaty. 

Before the treaty can be fully executed on the part of the United States legis- 
lation will be required. 

It will be proper to make the necessary appropriations for the payment of the 
twelve millions of dollars stipulated by the twelfih article to be paid to Mexico 
in fonr equal annual instalments. Three millions of dollars were appropriated 
by the act of March 3, 1847, and that sum was paid to the Mexican govern- 
ment afier the exchange of ratifications of the treaty. 

The fifth article of the treaty provides that, “in order to designate the bound- 
ary line with due precision upon authoritative maps, and to establish upon the 
ground landmarks which shall show the jimits of both republics, as described 
in the present article, the two governments shall each appoint a commissioner 
and a surveyor, who, before the expiration of one year from the date of the 
exchange of ratifications of this treaty. shall meet at the port of San Diego, 
and proceed to run and mark the said boundary in its whole course to the 
mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte.” 

It will be necessary that provision should be made by law for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner and a surveyor on the part of the United States, to act 
in conjunction with a commissioner and surveyor appointed by Mexico in 
executing the stipulations of this article. 

It will be proper also to provide by law for the appointment of a ‘ Board of 
Commissioners,” to adjudicate and decide upon all claims of our citizens 
against the Mexican Government, which by the treaty have been assumed by 
the United States. 

New Mexico and Upper California have been ceded by Mexico to the 
United States, and now constitute a part of our country. Embracing nearly ten 
degrees of latitude, lying adjacent to the Oregon territory, and extending from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Rio Grande, a mean distance of nearly a thousand 
miles, it would be difficult to estimate the value of these possessions to the 
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United States. They constitute of themselves a country large enough for a 
great empire; and their acquisition is second only in importance to that of 
Louisiana in 1803. Rich in mineral and agricultural resources, with a climate 
ot great salubrity, they embrace the most important poris on the whole Pacific 
coast of the continent of North America. The possession of the ports of San 
Diego, Monterey, and the Bay of San Francisco, will enable the United States 
to command the already valuable and rapidly increasing commerce of the 
Pacific. The number of our whale-ships alone now employed in that sea 
exceeds seven hundred, requiring more than twenty thousand seamen to navi- 
gate them; while the capital invested in this particular branch of commerce is 
estimated at not less than forty millions of dollars. The excellent harbors of 
Upper California will, under our flag, afford security and repose to our com- 
mercial marine; and American mechanics will soon fornish ready means of 
ship-building and repair, which are now so much wanted in that distant sea. 

By the acquisition of these possessions we are brought into immediate prox- 
imity with the west coast of America, from Cape Horn to the Russian posses- 
sions north of Oregon; with the islands of the Pacific Ocean; and, by a direct 
voyage in steamers, we will be in less than thirty days of Canton, and other 
ports of China. 

In this vast region, whose rich resources are soon to be developed by Ameri- 
can energy and enterprise, great must be the augmentation of our commerce ; 
and with it new and profitable demands for mechanical labour in all its 
branches, and new and valuable markets for our manufactures and agricultural 
products. 

While the war has been conducted with great humanity and forbearance, 
and with complete success, on our part, the peace has been concluded on terms 
the most liberal and magnanimous to Mexico. In her hands the territorities 
now ceded had remained, and it is believed would have continued to remain, 
almost unoccupied, and of little value to her or to any other nation; whilst, as 
a part of our Union, they will be productive of vast benefits to the United 
States, to the commercial world, and the general interests of mankind. 

The immediate establishment of Territorial Governments, and the extension 
of our laws over these valuable possessions, are deemed to be not only im- 
portant, but indispensable to preserve order and the due administration of 
justice within their limits; to afford protection to the inhabitants, and to facili- 
tate the development of the vast resources and wealih which their acquisition 
has added to our country. 

The war with Mexico having terminated, the power of the Executive to 
establish or to continue temporary civil governments over these territones, which 
existed under the laws of nations, whilst they were regarded as conquered pro- 
vinces in our military occupation, has ceased. By their cession to the United 
States, Mexico has no longer any power over them; and, until Congress shall 
act, the inhabitants will be without any organized government. Should they 
be left in this condition, confusion and anarchy will be likely to prevail. 

Foreign commerce to a considerable amount is now carried on in the ports of 
Upper California, which will require to be regulated by our laws. As soon as 
our system shall be extended over this commerce, a revenue of considerable 
amount will be at once collected, and it is not doubted that it will be annually 
increased. For these and other obvious reasons, 1 deem it to be my duty 
earnestly to recommend the action of Congress on the subject at the present 
session. 

In organizing governments over these Territories, fraught with such vast 
advantages to every portion of our Union, | invoke that spirit of concession, 
conciliation, and compromise in your deliberations in which the constitution 
was framed; in which it should be administered; and which is so indis- 
pensable to preserve and perpetuate the harmouy and union of the States. We 
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should never forget that this union of confederated states was established and 
cemented by kindred blood, and by the common toils, sufferings, dangers, and 
triumphs of all its parts, and has been the ever-augmenting source of our 
national greatness, and of all our blessings. 

There has, perhaps, been no period, since the warning so impressively given 
to his countrymen by Washington to guard against geographical divisions and 
sectional parties, which appeals with greater force than the present to the pa- 
triotic, soberminded, and reflecting of all parties, and of all sections, of our 
country. Who can calculate the value of our glorious Union? It is a model 
and example of free government to all the world: and is the star of hope, and 
the haven of rest, to the oppressed of every clime. By its preservation we 
have been rapidly advanced as a nation to a height of strength, power, and 
happiness without a parallel in the history of the world. As we extend its 
blessings over new regions, shall we be so unwise as to endanger its existence 
by geographical divisions and dissensions? 

With a view to encourage the early settlement of these distant possessions, 
1 recommend that liberal grants of the public lands be secured to all our citizens 
who have settled, or may in a limited period settle, within their limits. 

In execution of the provisions of the treaty, orders have been issued to our 
military and naval forces to evacuate without delay the Mexican provinces, 
cities, towns, and fortified places in our military occupation, and which are not 
embraced in the territories ceded to the United States. The army is already on 
its way to the United States. That portion of it, as well regulars as volunteers, 
who engaged to serve during the war with Mexico, will be discharged as soon 
as they can be transported or marched to convenient points in the vicinity of 
their homes. A part of the regular army will be employed in New Mexico 
and Upper California, to afford protection to the inhabitants, and to guard our 
interests in these territories. 

The old army, as it existed before the commencement of the war with 
Mexico, especially if authority be given to fill up the rank and file of the 
several corps to the maximum number authorized during the war, it is believed 
will be a sufficient force to be retained in service during a period of peace. A 
few additional officers in the line and staff of the army have been authorized ; 
and these, it is believed, will be necessary in the peace establishment, and 
should be retained in the service. The number of the general officers may be 
reduced, as vacancies occur by the casualties of the service, to what it was 
before the war. 

While the people of other countries, who live under forms of government 
less free than our own, have been for ages oppressed by taxation to support 
large standing armies in periods of peace, our experience has shown that such 
establishments are unnecessary in a republic. Our standing army is to be found 
in the bosom of society. It is composed of free citizens, who are ever ready 
to take up arms in the service of their country when an emergency requires it. 
Our experience in the war just closed fully confirms the opinion, that such an 
army may be raised upon a few weeks’ notice, and that our citizen soldiers are 
equal to any troops in the world. No reason, therefore, is perceived why we 
should enlarge our land forces, and thereby subject the treasury to an annually 
increased charge. Sound policy requires that we should avoid the creation of 
a large standing army in a period of peace. No public exigency requires it. 
Such armies are not ouly expensive and unnecessary, but may become danger- 
ous to liberty. 

Besides making the necessary legislative provisions for the execution of the 
poe and the establishment of Territorial Governments in the ceded country, 
we have, upon the restoration of peace, other important duties to perform. 
Among these [ regard none as more important than the adoption of proper 
measures for the speedy extinguishment of the national debt. It is against 
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sound policy, and the genius of our institutions, that a public debt should be 
permitied to exist a day longer than the means of the Treasury will enable the 
Government to pay it off. We should adhere to the wise policy laid down by 
President Washington, of “avoiding the accumulation of debt, not only by 
shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to 
discharge the debts which unavoidable wars have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear.” 

At the commencement of the present Administration, the public debt 
amounted to seventeen millions seven hundred and eighty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars and sixty-two cents. In consequence of the 
war with Mexico it has been necessarily increased, and now amounts to sixty- 
five millions seven hundred and seventy-eight thousand four hundred and fifty 
dollars and forty-one cents, including the Stock and Treasury Notes which may 

yet be issued under the Act of January 28, 1847, and the sixteen million loan 
any negotiated under the Act of March 31, 1848. 

In addition to the amount of the debt, the treaty stipulates that twelve mil- 
lions of dollars shall be paid to Mexico, in four equal annual instalments of 
three millions each; the first of which will fall due on the 30th of May, 1849. 
The treaty also stipulates that the United States shall ‘assume and pay” to our 
own citizens “ the claims already liquidated and decided against the Mexican 
Republic,” and all claims not heretofore decided against the Mexican Govern- 
ment,” “to an amount not exceeding three and one-quarter million of dollars.” 
The “ liquidated” claims of citizens of the United States against Mexico, as 
decided by the joint Board of Commissioners, under the convention between 
the United States and Mexico of the 11th of April, 1839, amounted to two mil- 
lions and twenty-six thousand one hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty- 
eight cents. This sum was payable in twenty equal annual instalments. Three 
of them have been paid to the claimants by the Mexican Government, and two 
by the United States, leaving to be paid of the principal of the “ liquidated” 
amount assumed by the United States, the sum of one million five hundred 
and nineteen thousand six hundred and four dollars and seventy-six cents, to- 
gether with the interest thereon. These several amounts of “liquidated” and 
unliquidated claim assumed by the United States, it is believed, may be paid, 
as they fall due, out of the accruing revenue, without the issue of stock, or the 
creation of any additional public debt. 

I] cannot too strongly recommend to Conzress the importance of husbanding 
all our national resonrces; of limiting the public expenditures to necessary 
objects; and of applying all the surplus at any time in the Treasury to the re- 
demption of the debt. | recommend that authority be vested in the Executive, 
by law, to anticipate the period of reimbursement of such portion of the 
debt as may not be now redeemable. and to purchase it at par, or at the pre- 
mium which it may command in the market, in all cases in which that au- 
thority has not already been granted. A premium has been obtained by the 
Government on much the larger portion of the loans; and if, when the Govern- 
ment becomes a purchaser of its own stock, it shall command a premium in 
the market, it will be sound policy to pay it rather than to pay the semi-annual 
interest upon it. The interest upon the debt, if the outstanding treasury notes 
shall be funded, from the end of the last fiscal year until it shall fall due and be 
redeemable, will be very nearly equal to the principal, which must itself be 
ultimately paid. 

Without changing or modifying the present tariff of duties. so great has been the 
increase of our commerce under its benign operation, that the revenue derived 
from that source, and from the sales of the public lands, will, it is confidently 
believed, enable the Government to discharge annually several millions of the 
debt, and, at the same time, possess the rmeans of meeting necessary appropria- 
tions for all other proper objects. Unless Congress shall authorize largely in- 
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creased expenditures for objects not of absolute necessity, the whole public debt 
existing before the Mexican war, and that created during its continuance, may 
be paid off without any increase of taxation on the people long betore it will 
fall due. 

Upon the restoration of peace we should adopt a policy suited to a state of 
peace. In doing this the earliest practicable payment of the public debt should 
be a cardinal principle of action. 

Profiting by the experience of the past, we should avoid the errors into which 
the country was betrayed shortly after the close of the war with Great Britain 
in 1815. In a few years after that period a broad and latitudinous construction 
of the powers of the Federal Government unfortunately received but too much 
countenance. Though the country was burdened with a heavy public debt, 
large, and in some instances unnecessary and extravagant, expenditures were 
authorized by Congress. The consequence was, that the payment of the debt 
was postponed for more than twenty years; and even then it was only accom- 
plished by the stern will and unbending policy of President Jackson, who made 
its payment a leading measure of his administration. He resisted the attempts 
which were made to divert the public money from that great object, and apply 
it in wasteful and extravagant expenditures for other objects, some of them of 
more than doubtful constitutional authority and expediency. 

If the Government of the United States shall observe a proper economy in its 
expenditures, and be confined in its action to the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions, and to the few general objects of its care enumerated in the constitution, 
Jeaving all municipal and local legislation to the States, our greatness as a na- 
tion, in moral and physical power, and in wealth and resources, cannot be 
calculated. 

By pursuing this policy, oppressive measures, operating unequally and un- 
justly upon sections and classes, will be avoided; and the people, having no 
cause of complaint, will pursue their own interests, under the blessings of 
equal laws and the protection of a just and paternal government. By abstain- 
ing from the exercise of all powers not clearly conferred, the cement of our 
glorious Union, now numbering thirty States, will be strengthened as we grow 
in age and increase in population, and our future destiny will be without a 


parallel or example in the history of nations. 
JAMES K. POLK. 


Wasuineton, July 6, 1848. 





NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


The Speaker laid before the House the following message from the President of the 
United States. 

Wasuineton, Jury 24, 1848. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States : 

In answer to the resolutions of the House of Representatives of the 10th 
instant, requesting information in relation to New Mexico and California, I 
communicate herewith reports from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, with the docu- 
ments which accompany the same. These reports and documents contain in- 
formation upon the several points of inquiry embraced by the resolutions. 
“The proper limits and boundaries of New Mexico and California’ are de- 
lineated in the map referred to in the late treaty with Mexico, an authentic copy 
of which is herewith transmitted; and all the additional information upon that 
subject, and also the most reliable information in respect to the population of 
these respective provinces which is in the possession of the Executive, will be 
found in the accompanying report of the Secretary of State. 
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The resolutions request information in regard to the existence of civi] govern- 
ments in New Mexicoand California, their ‘form and character,” by “ whom 
instituted,” by “ what authority,” and how they are “ maintained and supported.” 

In my message of December 22, 1846, in answer to a resolution of the House 
of Representatives calling for information ‘in relation to the establishment or 
organization of civil governments in any portion of the territory of Mexico which 
has or might be taken possession of by the army or navy of the United States,” 
I communicated the orders which had been given to the officers of our army 
and navy, and stated the general authority upon which temporary military govern- 
ments had been established over the conquered portions of Mexico then in our 
military occupation. 

The temporary governments authorized were instituted by virtue of the rights 
of war. The power to declare war against a foreign country, and to prosecute 
it according to the general laws of war, as sanctioned by civilized nations, it 
will not be questioned, exists under our constitution. When Congress has de- 
clared that war exists with a foreign nation, “the general laws of war apply to 
our situation,” and it becomes the duty of the President, as the constitutional 
“commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States,” to prosecute it. 

In proseenting a foreign war, thus duly declared by Congress, we have the 
right by ‘‘conquest and military occupation” to acquire possession of the terri- 
tories of the enemy, and during the war to “ exercise the fullest rights of sove- 
reignty over it.’ The sovereignty of the enemy is in such case “ suspended,” 
and his laws can “no longer be rightfully enforced” over the conquered terri- 
tory, or “ be obligatory upon the inhabitants who remain and submit to the con- 
querors.” By the surrender the inhabitants ‘‘ pass under a temporary allegiance”’ 
to the conqueror, and are *‘ bound by such laws, and such only, as” he 
may choose to recognize and impose. ‘‘ From the nature of the case no other 
laws could be obligatory upon them; for where there is no protection, or alle- 
giance, or sovereignty, there can be no claim to obedience.” These are well 
established principles of the laws of war, as recognized and practized by civil- 
ized nations, and they have been sanctioned by the highest judicial tribunal of 
our country. 

The orders and instructions issued to the officers of our army and navy, applica- 
ble to such portions of the Mexican territory as had been or might be conqnered 
by our arms, were in sirict conformity to these principles. They were, indeed, 
ameliorations of the rigors of war, upon which we might have insisted. They 
substituted for the harshness of military rule something of the mildness of civil 
government, and were not only the exercise o; no excess of power, but were a 
relaxation in favor of the peaceable inhabitants of the conquered territory who 
had submitted to our authority, and were alike politic and humane. It is from 
the same source of authority that we derive the unquestioned right, after wai 
has been declared by Congress. to blockade the ports and coasts of the enemy, 
to capture his towns, cities, and provinces, and to levy contributions upon him 
forthe support of our army. Of the same character with these is the right to 
subject to our temporal military government the conquered territories of ovr 
enemy. They are all belligerent rights; and their exercise is as essential to 
the successful prosecution of a foreizn war as the right to fight battles. 

New Mexico and Upper California were among the territories conquered and 
occupied by our forces, and such temporary governments were established over 
them. They were established by officers of our army and navy in command, 
in pursuance of the orders and instructions accompanying my message to the 
House of Representatives of December 22d, 1846. In their form, and detail as at 
first established, they exceeded in some respects (as was stated in that message) 
the authority which had been given; and instructions for the correction of the error 
were issued in dispatches from the War and Navy Departments of the 11th of 
January, 1847—copies of which are herewith transmitted. They have been 
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maintained and supported out of the military exactions and contributions levjed 
upon the enemy, and no part of the expense has been paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

In the routine of duty, some of the officers of the army and navy, who first 
established temporary governments in California and New Mexico. have been 
succeeded in command by other officers, upon whom like duties have devolved ; 
and the agents employed or designated by them to control the temporary govern- 
ments have also, in some instances, been superseded by others. Such appoint- 
ments, for temporary civil duty during our military occupation, were made by the 
officers in command in the conquered territories respectively. 

On the conclusion and exchange of ratifications of a treaty of peace with Mexico 
which was proclaimed on the 4th instant, these temporary governments neces- 
sarily ceased to exist. In the instructions to establish a temporary government 
over New Mexico no distinction was made between that and the other provinces 
of Mexico which might be taken and beld in our military occupation. 

The Province of New Mexico, according to its ancient boundaries, as claimed 


by Mexico, lies on both sides of the Rio Grande. That part of it on the east of 


that river was in dispute when the war between the United States and Mexico 
commenced. Texas, by a successful revolution in April, 1836, achieved and 
subsequently maintained her independence. By an act of the Congress of Texas, 
passed in December, 1836, her western boundary was declared to be the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to its source, and thence due north to the forty-second 
degree of north latitude. Though the "Republic of Texas, by many acts of sove- 
reignty which she exerted and exercised, some of which were stated in my an- 
nual message of December 1846, had established her clear title to the conntry 
west of the Nueces, and bordering on that part of the Rio Grande which lies 
below the Province of New Mexico, she had never conquered or reduced to 
actual possession, and brought under her government and laws, that part of New 
Mexico lying east of the Rio Grande which she claimed to be within her limits. 
On the breaking out of the war, we found Mexico in possession of this disputed 
territory. As our army approached Santa Fe, (the capital of New Mexico,) it 
was found to be held by a governor under Mexican authority, and an armed 
force collected to resist our advance. The inhabiants were Mexicans, acknow- 
ledging allegiance to Mexico. The boundary in dispnte was the line between 
the two countries engaged in actual war, and the settlement of it of necessity 
depended on a treaty of peace. Finding the Mexican authorities and people in 
possession, our forces conquered them, and extended military rule over them 
and the territory which they actually ocenpied, in lieu of the sovereignty which 
was displaced. It was not possible to disturb or change the practical boundary 
line in the midst of the war, when no negotiation for its adjustment could be 
opened, and when Texas was not present by her constituted authorities to estab- 
lish and maintain government over a hostile Mexican population, who acknow- 
ledged no allegiance to her. There was, therefore, no alternative left but to 
establish and maintain military rule during the war over the conquered people 
in the disputed territory who had submitted to our arms, or to forbear the exer- 
cise of our belligerent rights, and leave them in a state of anarchy and without 
control. 

Whether the country in dispute rightfully belonged to Mexico or t6 Texas, it 
was our right in the first case, and our duty as well as our right in the latter, to 
conquer and hold it. Whilst this territory was in our possession as conquerors, 
with a population hostile to the United States, which more than once broke out 
in Open insurrection, it was Our unquestionable duty to continue our military oe- 
cupation of it until the conclusion of the war, and to establish over it military 
government, necessary for our own security, as well as for the protection of the 
conquered people. 

By the joint resolution of Congress of March 1, 1545, “ for annexing Texas 
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to the United States.” the “ adjustment of all questions of boundary which may 
arise with other Governments” was reserved to this Government. When the 
conquest of New Mexico was consummated by our arms the question of boundary 
remained still unadjusied. Unul the exchange of the ratifications of the late 
treaty, New Mexico never became an undisputed portion of the United States; 
and u would therefore have been premature to deliver over to Texas that portion 
of it, on the east side of the Rio Grande, to which she asserted aclaim. However 
just the right of Texas may have been to it, that right had never been reduced 
into her possession, and it was contested by Mexico. 

By the cession of the whole of New Mexico on both sides of the Rio Grande 
to the United States, the question of disputed boundary, so far as Mexico is con- 
cerned, has been settled ; leaving the question as to the true limits of Texas, in 
New Mexico, to be adjusted between that State and the United States. Under 
the circumstances existing during the pendency of the war, and while the whole 
of New Mexico, as claimed by our enemy, was in our military occupation, I 
was not unmindful of the rights of Texas to that portion of it which she claimed 
to be within her limits. In answer to a letter from the Governor of Texas, dated 
on the 4th of January, 1847, the Secretary of State, by my direction, informed 
him, in a letter of the 12th of February, 1847, that in the President’s annual 
message of December, 1846, *‘ You have already perceived that New Mexico 
is at present in the temporary occupation of the troops of the United States, and 
the government over it is military in its character. It is merely such a govern- 
ment as must exist under the laws of nations and of war, to preserve order and 
protect the rights of the inhabitants, and will cease on the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace with Mexico. Nothing, therefore, can be more certain than that this 
temporary Government, resulting from necessity, can never injuriously affect the 
right which the President believes to be justly asserted by Texas to the whole 
territory on this side of the Rio Grande, whenever the Mexican claim to it shall 
have been extinguished by treaty. But this is a subject which more properly 
belongs to the legislative than the executive branch of the Government.” 

The result of the whole is, that Texas had asserted a right to that part of 
New Mexico east of the Rio Grande, which is believed, under the acts of Congress 
for the annexation and admission of Texas into the Union as a State, and under 
the constitution and laws of Texas, to be well founded; but this right had never 
been reduced to her actual possession and occupancy. The General Govern- 
ment, possessing exclusively the war-making power, had the right to take mili- 
tary possession of this disputed territory; and until the title to it was perfected 
by a treaty of peace it was their duty to hold it, and to establish a temporary mili- 
tary government over it for the preservation of the conquest itself, the safety of 
our army, and the security of the conquered inhabitants. 

The resolutions further request information whether any persons have been 
tried and condemned for “ treason against the United States in that part of New 
Mexico lying east of the Rio Grande since the same has been in the occupancy 
of our army,” and, if so, before “ what tribunal,” and “by what authority of 
law such tribunal was established?” It appears that, after the territory in ques- 
tion was ‘in the occupancy of our army,” some of the conquered Mexican in- 
habitants, who had at first submitted to our authority, broke out in open insur- 
rection, murdering our soldiers and citizens, and committing other atrocious 
crimes. Some of the principal offenders, who were apprehended, were tried 
and condemned by a tribunal invested with civil and criminal jurisdiction, which 
had been established in the conquered country by the military officer in com- 
mand. That the offenders deserved the punishment inflicted upon them there is 
no reason to doubt; and the error in the proceedings against them consisted in 
designating and describing their crimes as “ treason against the United States.” 
This error was pointed out, and tts recurrence thereby prevented, by the Secre- 
tary of War, in a dispatch to the officer in command in New Mexico, dated on 
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the 26th of June, 1847, a copy of which, together with copies of all communi- 
cations relating to the subject which have been received at the War Depart- 
ments, are herewith transmitted. 

The resolutions call for information in relation to the quantity of public lands 
acquired within the ceded territory, and “ how much of the same is within the 
boundaries ef Texas, as defined by the act of the Congress of the republic of Texas 
of the 19th day of December, 1836.” No means of making an accurate estimate 
on the subject is in the possession of the Executive Department. The informa- 
tion which is possessed will be found in the accompanying report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The country ceded to the United States lying west of the Rio Grande, and to 
which Texas has no title, is estimated by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to contain 526,078 square miles, or 366,689,920 acres. 

The period since the exchange of ratifications of the treaty has been too short 
to enable the Government to have access to, or to procure abstracts or copies of, 
the land titles issued by Spain or by the republic of Mexico. Steps will be taken 
to procure this information at the earliest practicable period. It is estimated, as 
appears from the accompanying report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that much 
the larger portion of the land within the territories ceded remains vacant and 
unappropriated, and will be subject to be disposed of by the United States. 
Indeed, a very considerable portion of the land embraced in the cession, it is 
believed, has been disposed of or granted either by Spain or Mexico. 

What amount of money the United States may be able to realize from the 
sales of these vacant lands must be uncertain: but it is confidently believed 
that, with prudent management, after making liberal grants to emigrants and 
settlers, it will exceed the cost of the war and all the expenses to which we 
have been subjected in acquiring it. 

The resolutions also call for the “ evidence, or any part thereof,” that the 
“ extensive and valuable territories ceded by Mexico to the United States con- 
stitute indemniiy for the past.” 

The immense value of the ceded country does not consist alone in the amount 
of money for which the public lands may be sold. If not a dollar could be 
realized from the sale of these lands, the cession of the jurisdiction over the 
country, and the fact that it has become a part of our Union, and cannot be made 
subject to European power, constitute ample “ indemnity for the past,” in the 
immense value and advantages which its acquisition must give to the com- 
mercial, navigating, manufacturing, and agricultural interests of our country. 

The value of the public lands embraced within the limits of the ceded terri- 
tory, great as that value may be, is far less important to the people of the United 
States than the sovereignty over the country. Most of our States contain no 
public lands owned by the United States; and yet the sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion over them is of incalculable importance to the nation. In the State of New 
York the United States is the owner of no public lands, and yet two-thirds of 
our whole revenue is collected at the great port of that State, and within ber 
limits is fonnd about one-seventh of onr entire population. Although none of 
the future cities on our coast of California may ever rival the city of New York 
in wealth, population, and business, yet that important cities will grow up on the 
magnificent harbors of that coast, with a rapidly increasing population, and 
yielding a large revenue, would seem to be certain. By the possession of the 
safe and capacious harbors on the California coast we shall have great advan- 
tages in securing the rich commerce of the East, and shall thus obtain for our 
products new and increased markets, and greatly enlarge our coasting and 
foreign trade, as well as augment our tonnage and revenue. 

These great advantages, far more than the simple value of the public lands in 
the ceded territory, ‘‘ constitute our indemnity for the past.”’ 

JAMES K. POLK. 
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HEeAD-QUARTERS OF THE Army, Vera Cruz, March 30, 1847. 
Genera Orvers, No. 80. 

The capture of this well-fortified city, the emporium of Mexican commerce, 
with the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, the enemy’s principal fortress, with 5,000 
prisoners and as many stands of arms, 400 pieces of ordnance, and a large quan- 
tity of ordnance stores, has added to the glory of the American arms acquired 
elsewhere in this war, and cannot fail to contribute powerfully to an early peace 
—so much desired by the United States. 

These important achievements have established a new base, and opened a 
shorter and a better line of operations upon the enemy’s capital and centre of 
resources. 

The general-in-chief congratulates the army he has the honor personally to 
command upon this brilliant opening of a new campaign, and tenders on the 
part of the United States immediate thanks to all the corps—regular and volun- 
teer, including a detachment of marines, under Captain Edson—which formed 
the line of investment and prosecuted the siege to its happy conclusion. The 
troops have borne the heaviest labors in camp and in trenches without failure or 
murmur, amidst sand-storms of distressing frequency and violence, skirmishes 
by day and night, and under the incessant fire of the enemy’s heavy batteries 
of the city and castle. The steadiness and cheerfulness of officers and men, 
under the circumstances, are worthy of all praise. 

The general-in-chief sincerely regrets that he cannot give the names of hun- 
dreds, or rather thousands, to whom particular thanks are due on the occasion. 
He can only enumerate the few who are isolated by rank or position as well as 
by noble services. Of this class he is happy to name Brevet Brigadier-General 
Worth (now Brevet Major-General), and Brigalier-General Twiggs, command- 
ing the regular brigades; Major General Patterson (second in command) and 
his three Brigadier Generals, Pillow, Quitman, and Shields, of the volunteer di- 
vision; Colonel Harney, commander of the regular cavalry ; Colonel Totten, 
chief of engineers; Colonel Bankhead, chief of artillery and commander of the 
batteries, ably assisted in succession by other field officers of artillery; Captain 
Huger, acting chief of ordnance, much at the batteries, and assisted ably in sup- 
plying them by Captains Cross and Irwin, both of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment; Lieutenant Colonel Hitchcock, acting — general; Major Turnbull, 
acting chief of topographical engineers ; Major McRee, acting chief of the quar- 
termaster’s department ; Captain Grayson, acting chief of the commissariat ; Sur- 
geon General Lawson; and the personal staff of the general-in-chief—Lieute- 
nants H. L. Scott, Williams, Seammon, and Lay—with the occasional aid of 
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Captains Lee and Johnson, of the engineers and topographical engineers, and 
Captain Munroe, acting assistant inspector general. 

0 the commissioners—Brevet Major-General Worth, Brigadier-General Pil- 
low, and Colonel Totten, including Captain Aulick, of the navy—who so ably 
negotiated and arranged the terms of capitulation with the enemy’s commis- 
sioners, great credit is also severally due in that distinct capacity. 

Thanks higher than those of the general-in-chief have also been earned by 
the entire home squadron, under the successive orders of Commodores Connor 
and Perry, for prorapt, cheerful, and able assistance from the arrival of the army 
off this coast. Besides landing troops and supplies, and the strict blockade of 
this port, the smaller vessels, detached by Commodore Perry, under the imme- 
diate command of Captain Tatnall, joined for a time in the attack upon the city, 
at the imminent risk of being sunk by the fire of the castle; and the land bat- 
tery No. 5, (called the naval,) which followed Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, (served by 
the army,) at the end of two days was ype after being prepared by the 
engineers and troops of the army, armed, manned, and commanded out of the 
squadron. This battery, in the successive tours of the gallant Captains Aulick 
and Mayo, proved itself highly effective. 

By command of Major-General Scott. H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. G. 


CERRO GORDO. 


Heap-QuaRTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Plan del Rio, 50 miles from Vera Cruz, April 19, 1847. 

Sin:—The plan of attack, sketched in general orders No. 111, herewith, was 
finely executed by this gallant army before two o’clock, P. M., yesterday. We 
are quite embarrassed with the results of victory—prisoners of war, heavy 
ordnance, field batteries, small arms, and accoutrements. About 3,000 men 
laid down their arms, with the usual proportion of field and company officers, 
besides five generals, several of them of great distinction. Pinson, Jarrero, 
La Vega, Noriega, and Obando. A sixth general, Vasquez, was killed in de- 
fending the battery (tower) in the rear of the whole Mexican Army, the cap- 
ture of which gave us those glorious results. 

Our loss, though comparatively small in numbers, has been serious. Briga- 
dier-General Shields, a commander of activity, zeal, and talent, is, I fear, if not 
dead, mortally wounded. He is some five miles from me at the moment. 
The field of operations covered many miles, broken by mountains and deep 
chasms, and I have not a report as yet from any division or brigade. Twiggs’ 
division, followed by Shields’s (now Colonel Baker’s) brigade, is now at or 
near Xalapa, and Worth’s division is en route thither; all pursuing, with good 
results, as I learn, that part of the Mexican army, perhaps six or seven thou- 
sand men, who fled before our right had carried the tower, and gained the 
Xalapa road. Pillow’s brigade alone is near me at this depot of wounded, 
sick, and prisoners, and | have time only to give from him the names of Ist 
Lieutenant F. B. Nelson, and 2d C. G. Gill, both of the 2d Tennessee foot, 
(Haskell’s regiment,) among the killed; and in the brigade, 106 of all ranks 
killed or wounded. Among the latter, the gallant brigadier-general himself has 
a smart wound in the arm, but not disabled, and Major R. Farqueson, 2d Ten- 
nessee; Captain H. F. Murray, 2d Lieutenant G. T. Sutherland, 1st Lieutenant 
W. P. Hale, (adjutant,) all of the same regiment, severely, and 1st Lieutenant 
W. Yearwood, mortaliy wounded. And I know, from personal observation on 
the ground, that Ist Lientenant Ewell, of the rifles, if not now dead, was mor- 
tally wounded in entering, sword in hand, the entrenchments around the cap- 
tured tower. Second Lieutenant Derby, topographical engineers, I also saw at 
the same place, severely wounded, and Captain Patten, 2d United States infan- 
try, lost his right hand. Major Sumner, 2d United States dragoons, was slightly 
wounded the day before, and Captain Johnson, topographical engineers, (now 
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lieutenant-colonel of infantry.) was very severely wounded, some days earlier, 
while reconnoitering. I must not omit to add that Captain Mason and 2d Lieu- 
tenant Davis, both of the rifles, were among the very severely wounded in 
storming the same tower. I estimate our total loss in killed and wounded may 
be about 250, and that of the enemy 350. In the pursuit towards Xalapa, (25 
miles hence,) I learn we have added much to the enemy’s loss in prisoners, 
killed, and wounded. In fact, [ supppse his retreating army to be nearly dis- 
organized ; and hence my haste to follow, in an hour or two, to profit by events. 

In this hurried and imperfect report 1 must not omit to say that Brigadier- 
General Twiggs, in passing the mountain range beyond Cerro Gordo, crowned 
with the tower, detached from his division, as I suggested the day before, a 
strong force to carry that height, which commanded the Xalapa road at the foot. 
and could not fail, if carried, to cut off the whole or any part of the enemy’s 
forces from a retreat in any direction. A portion of the Ist artillery, under the 
ofien-distinguished Brevet-Colonel Childs, the 3d infantry, under Captain Alex- 
ander, the 7th infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Plympton, and the rifles, un- 
der Major Loring, all under the temporary command of Colonel Harney, 2d 
dragoons, during the confinement to his bed of Brevet Brigadier-General P. F. 
Smith, composed that detachment. The style of execution, which 1 had the 
pleasure to witness, was most brilliant and decisive. The brigade ascended 
the long and difficult slope of Cerro Gordo, without shelter, and under the tre- 
mendous fire of artillery and musketry, with the utmost steadiness, reached 
the breastworks, drove the enemy from them, planted the colors of the Ist ar- 
tillery, 3d and 7th infantry—the enemy’s flag still flying—and, after some min- 
utes of sharp firing, finished the conquest with the bayonet. 

It is a most pleasing duty to say that the highest praise is due to Harney, 
Childs, Plympton, Loring, Alexander, their gallant officers and men, for this 
brilliant service, independent of the great results which soon followed. 

Worth’s division of regulars coming up at this time, he detached Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel P. F. Smith, with his light battalion, to support the assault, but 
notin time. The general, reaching the tower a few minutes before, and ob- 
serving a white flag displayed from the nearest portion of the enemy towards 
the batteries below, sent out Colonels Harney and Childs to hold a parley. The 
surrender followed in an hour or two. 

Major-General Patterson left a sick bed to share in the dangers and fatigues 
of the day ; and after the surrender, went forward to command the advanced 
forces towards Xalapa. 

Brigadier-General Pillow and his brigade twice assaulted with great daring 
the enemy’s line of batteries on our left; and, though without success, they 
contributed much to distract and dismay their immediate opponents. 

President Santa Anna, with Generals Canalizo and Almonte, and some six 
or eight thousand men, escaped towards Xalapa just before Cerro Gordo was 
carried, and before Twiggs’ division reached the national road above. 

I have determined to parole the prisoners—officers and men—as I have not 
the means of feeding them here beyond to-day, and cannot afford to detach a 
heavy body of horse and foot, with wagons, to accompany them to Vera Cruz. 
Our baggage train, though increasing, is not yet half large enough to give an 
assured progress to this army. Besides, a greater number of prisoners would 
probably escape from the escort in the long and deep sandy road without sub- 
sistence—ten to one—than we shall find again out of the same body of men in 
the ranks opposed to us. Not one of the Vera Cruz — is believed to 
have been in the lines of Cerro Gordo. Some six of the officers, highest in 
rank, refuse to give their paroles, except to go to Vera Cruz, and thence, per- 
haps, to the United States. 

e small arms and their accoutrements, being of no value to our army here 
or at home, I have ordered them to be destroyed ; for we have not the means 
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of transporting them. I am also somewhat embarrassed with the —— pieces 
of artillery—all bronze—which we have captured. It would take a brigade 
and half the mules of this army to transport them fifty miles. <A field battery 
1 shall take for service with the army; but the heavy metal must be collected 
and left here for the present. We have our own siege-train and the proper car- 
riages with us. 

Being much occupied with the prisoners and all the details of a forward 
movement, besides looking to the supplies which are to follow from Vera Cruz, 
I have time to add no more—intending to be at Xalapa early to-morrow. We 
shall not probably again meet with serious opposition this side of Perote—cer- 
tainly not, unless delayed by the want of the means of transportation. 

I have the honor to remain, sir, with high respect, your most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 


P. S.—I invite attention to the accompanying letter to President Santa Anna, 
taken in his carriage yesterday; also to his proclamation, issued on hearing 
that we had captured Vera Cruz, &c., in which he says: “If the enemy ad- 
vance one - more, the national independence will be buried in the abyss of 
the past.” e have taken that step. W. S. 


I make a second postcript, to say there is some hope, I am happy to learn, 
that General Shield. may survive his wounds. 

One of the principal motives for parolling the prisoners of war is to diminish 
the resistance of other garrisons in our march. 

Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 

Heap-QuaRTERS OF THE ARMY, Plan del Rio, April 17, 1847. 
Genera Orvers, No. 111. 

The enemy’s whole line of entrenchments and batteries will be attacked in 
front, and at the same time tumed, early in the day to-morrow—probably before 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

The second (Twiggs’s) division of regulars is already advanced within easy 
turning distance towards the enemy’s left. That division has instructions to 
move forward before daylight to-morrow, and take up position across the na- 
tional road in the enemy’s rear, so as to cut off a retreat towards Jalapa. It 
may be reinforced to-day, if unexpectedly attacked in force, by regiments— 
one or two—taken from Shields’s brigade of volunteers. If not, the two vol- 
unteer regiments will march for that pu at daylight to-morrow morning, un- 
der Brigadier-General Shields, who will report to Brigadier-General Twiggs on 
getting up with him, or to the general-in chief, if he be in advance. 

The remaining regiment of that volunteer brigade will receive instructions in 
the course of this day. 

The first division of regulars (Worth’s) will follow the movement against the 
enemy’s left at sunrise to-morrow morning. 

As already arranged, Brigadier-General Pillow’s brigade will march at 6 
o’clock to-morrow morning along the route he has carefully reconnoitered, and 
stand ready, as soon as he hears the report of arms on our right, or sooner, if 
circumstances should favor him, to pierce the enemy’s line of batteries at such 

oint—the nearer to the river the better—as he may select. Once in the rear of 
et line, he will turn to the right or left, or both, and attack the batteries in 
reverse, or, if abandoned, he will pursue the enemy with vigor until further 


orders. 

Wall’s field battery and the cavalry will be held in reserve on the national 
road, a little out of view and range of the enemy’s batteries. They will take 
up that position at nine o’clock in the morning. 

The enemy’s batteries being carried or abandoned, all our divisions and 
corps will pursue with vigor. 

is pursuit may be continued many miles, until stopped by darkness or for- 
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tified positions, towards Jalapa. Consequently, the body of the army will not 
return to this encampment; but be followed to-morrow afternoon or early the 
next morning by the baggage trains of the several corps. For this purpose, the 
feebler officers and men of each corps will be left to guard its camp and effects, 
and to load up the latter in the wagons of the corps. A commander of the pre- 
sent encampment will be designated in the course of this day. 

As soon as it shall be known that the enemy’s works have been carried, or that 
the general pursuit has been commenced, one wagon for each regiment and 
battery, and one for the cavalry, will follow the movement, to receive, under 
the direction of medical officers, the wounded and disabled, who will be brought 
back to this place for treatment in general hospital. 

The surgeon general will organize this important service, and designate that 
hospital as well as the medical officers to be left at it. 

Every man who marches out to attack or pursue the enemy will take the usual 
allowance of ammunition, and subsistence for at least two days. 

By command of Major-General Scorr. H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. General. 


Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, President ad interim of the Mexican Republic, to his 
compatriots. 

Mexicans :—Vera Cruz is already in the power of the enemy. It has suc- 
cumbed—not under the influence of American valor, nor can it even be said 
that it has fallen under the impulses of their good fortune. To our shame 
be it said, we ourselves have produced this deplorable misfortune by our own 
interminable discord. 

The truth is due to you from the government; you are the arbiters of the fate 
of our country. If our country is to be defended, it will be you who will stop 
the triumphant march of the enemy who occupies Vera Cruz. If the enemy 
advance one step more, the national independence will be buried in the abyss 
of the past. 

I am resolved to go out and encounter the enemy. What is life worth, en- 
nobled by the national gratitude, if the country suffers under a censure, the stain 
of which will rebound upon the forehead of every Mexican. 

My duty is to sacrifice myself, and I will know how to fulfil it. Perhaps the 
American hosts may proudly tread the imperial capital of Azteca. 1 will never 
witness such an opprobrium, for I am decided first to die fighting! 

The momentous crisis has at length arrived to the Mexican republic. It is as 
glorious to die fighting as it is infamous to declare one’s self conquered without 
a struggle, and by an enemy whose rapacity is as far removed from valor as 
from generosity. 

Mexicans! you have a religion—protect it! You have honor—then free your- 
selves from infamy! You love your wives, your children—then liberate them 
from American brutality! But it must be action—not vain entreaty nor barren 
desires—with which the enemy must be opposed. The national cause is in- 
finitely just, although God appears to have abandoned us; but His ire will be 
appeased when we present, as an expiation of our errors, the sentiments of true 
patriotism and of a sincere union. Thus the Almighty will bless our efforts, and 
we will be invincible! for against the decision of eight millions of Mexicans, 
of what avail are the efforts of eight or ten millions of Americans, when op- 
posed by the fiat of Divine justice. 

Perhaps I speak to you for the last time! I pray you listentome! Do 
not vacillate between death and slavery ; andif the enemy conquer you, at least 
they will respect the heroism of your resistance. It is now time that the common 
defence should alone occupy your thoughts! The hour of sacrifice has sounded 
its approach! Awaken! A tomb opens itself at your feet! Conquer a laurel 
to repose on it! 
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The nation has not yet lost its vitality. I swear to you I will answer for the 
triumph of Mexico, if unanimous and sincere efforts on your part second my 
desires. Happy will have been—a thousand times happy—the unfortunate 
event at Vera Cruz, if the destruction of that city may have served to infuse into 
the Mexican breast the dignity and the generous arder of a true patriotism ! 
Thus will the country have been indubitably saved ; but if the country succumb, 
she will bequeath her opprobrium and her censure to those egotists who were 
not ready to defend her—to those who traitorously pursued their private turmoils 
to trample upon the national banner ! 

Mexicans! your fate is the fate of the nation! Not the Americans, but you, 
will decide her destiny! Vera Cruz calls for vengeance—follow me, and wash 


out the stain of her dishonor! 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
Mexico, March 31st, 1847. 


No. 4. 


Heap-QuarTers oF THE Army, Jalapa, April 23, 1847. 

Sir :—In forwarding the reports of commanders which detail the operations of 
their several corps against the Mexican lines at Cerro Gordo, I shall present, in 
continuation of my former report, but an outline of the affair, and while adopt- 
ing heartily their commendations of the ardor and efficiency of individuals, I 
shall mention by name only those who figure prominently, or from position, 
could not be included in those sub-reports. 

The field sketch herewith, indicates the positions of the two armies. The 
terra calienta, or low level, terminates at Plan del Rio, the site of the American 
camp, from which the road ascends immediately in a long circuit among lofty 
hills, whose commanding points had all been fortified and garrisoned by the 
enemy. His right, entrenched, rested on a precipice overhanging an impassa- 
ble ravine that forms the bed of the stream : ad his entrenchments extended 
continuously to the road, on which was placed a formidable battery. On the 
other side, the lofty and difficult height of Cerro Gordo commanded the ap- 
proaches in all directions. The main body of the Mexican army was encamped 
on level ground, with a battery of five pieces, half a mile in rear of that height 
towards Jalapa. 

Resolving, if possible, to turn the enemy’s left, and attack in rear, while 
menacing or engaging his front, I caused daily reconnoissances to be pushed, 
with the view of finding a route for a force to debouch on the Jalapa road, and 
cut off retreat. 

The reconnoissance begun by Lieutenant Beauregard, was continued by Cap- 
tain Lee, engineers, and a road made along difficult slopes and over chasms— 
out of the enemy’s view, though reached by his fire when discovered—until, 
arriving at the Mexican lines, further reconnoissance became impossible without 
an action. The desired point of debouche, the Jalapa road, was not therefore 
reached, though believed to be within easy distance ; and to gain that point, it 
now became necessary to carry the height of Cerro Gordo. The dispositions in 
~- plan - battle—general orders No. 111, heretofore inclosed—were accord- 
ingly made. 

Twiggs’ division, reinforced by Shields’ brigade of volunteers, was thrown 
into position on the 17th, and was, of necessity, drawn into action in taking up 
the ground for its bivouack and the opposing height for our heavy battery. It 
will be seen that many of our officers and men were killed or wounded in this 
sharp combat—handsomely commenced by a company of the 7th infantry under 
Brevet First Lieutenant Gardner, who is highly praised by all his commanders 
for signal services. Colonel Harney coming up with the rifle regiment and first 
artillery (also parts of his brigade), brushed away the enemy and occupied the 
height—on which, in the night, was placed a battery of one 24-pounder and 
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two 24-pound howitzers, under the superintendence of Captain Lee, engineers, 
and Lieutenant Hagner, ordnance. These guns opened next morning, and were 
served with effect by Captain Steptoe and Lieutenant Brown, 3d artillery, Lieute- 
nant Hagner, (ordnance,) and Lieutenant Seymour, Ist artillery. 

The same night, with extreme toil and difficulty, under the superintendence 
of Lieutenant Tower, engineers, and Lieutenant Laidley, ordnance, an eight-inch 
howitzer was put in position across the river and opposite to the enemy’s right 
battery. A detachment of four companies, under Major Burnham, New York 
volunteers, performed this creditable service, which enabled Lieutenant Ripley, 
2d artillery, in charge of the piece, to open a timely fire in that quarter. 

Early on the 18th, the columns moved to the general attack, and our success 
was speedy and decisive. Pillow’s brigade, assaulting the right of the entrench- 
ments, although compelled to retire, had the effect I have heretofore stated. 
Twiggs’ division, storming the strong and vital point of Cerro Gordo, pierced 
the centre, gained command of all of the entrenchments, and cut them off from 
support. As our infantry (Colonel Riley’s brigade) pushed on against the main 
body of the enemy, the guns of their own fort were rapidly turned to play on 
that force, (under the immediate command of General Santa Anna,) who fled 
in confusion. Shields’ brigade, bravely assaulting the left, carried the rear bat- 
tery (five guns) on the Jalapa road, and aided materially in completing the rout 
of the enemy. 

The part taken by the remainder of our forces, held in reserve to support and 
pursue, has already been noticed. 

The moment the fate of the day was decided, the cavalry, and Taylor’s and 
Wall’s field batteries, were pushed on towards Jalapa in advance of the pursuing 
columns of infantry—Twiggs’ division and the brigade of Shields, (now under 
Colonel Baker)—and Major-General Patterson was sent to take command of 
them. In the hot pursuit many Mexicans were captured or slain before our 
men and horses were exhausted by the heat and distance. 

The rout proves to have been complete—the retreating army, except a small 
body of cavalry, being dispersed and utterly disorganized. The immediatecon- 
sequences have been our possession of this important city, the abandonment of 
the works and artillery at La Hoya, the next formidable pass between Vera 
Cruz and the capital, and the prompt occupation by Worth’s division of the fort- 
ress of Perote, (second only to San Juan d’Ulloa,) with its extensive armament 
of sixty-six guns and mortars, and its large supplies of materiel. To General 
Worth’s report, annexed, I refer for details. 

I have heretofore endeavored to do justice to the skill and courage with 
which the attack on the height of Cerro Gordo was directed and executed, 
naming the regiments most distinguished, and their commanders, under the lead 
of Colonel Harney. Lieutenant G. W. Smith led the engineer company as part 
of the storming force, and is noticed with distinction. 

The reports of this assault make favorable mention of many, in which I can 
well concur, having witnessed the daring advance and perfect steadiness of the 
whole. Besides those already named, Lieutenant Brooks, 3d infantry, Lieute- 
nant Macdonald, 3d dragoons, Lieutenant Vandorn, 7th infantry—all acting stafi 
officers—Captain Magruder, 1st artillery, and Lieutenant Gardner, 7th infantry, 
seem to have won especial praise. 

Colonel Riley’s brigade and Talcott’s rocket and howitzer battery, were en- 
gaged on and about the heights, and bore an active part. 

The brigade so gallantly led by General Shields, and, after his fall, by Colonel 
Baker, deserves high commendation for its fine behavior and success. Colo- 
nels Foreman and Burnett, and Major Harris, commanded the regiments ; Lieu- 
tenant Hammond, 3d artillery, and Lieutenant Davis, Illinois volunteers, con- 
stituted the brigade staff. These operations, hid from my view by intervening 
hills, were not fully known when niy first report was hastily written. 
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Brigadier-General Twiggs, who was in the immediate command of all the 
advanced forces, has earned high credit by his judgment, spirit and energy. 

The conduct of Colonels Campbell, Haskell, and Wynkoop, commanding the 
regiments of Pillow’s brigade, is reported in terms of strong approbation by 
Major-General Patterson. I recommend for a commission, Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Henry, of the 7th infantry, (already known to the army for intrepidity on 
former occasions,) who hauled down the national standard of the Mexican fort. 

In expressing my indebtedness for able assistance to Lieutenant-Colonel Hitch- 
cock, acting inspector-general,to Majors Smith and Turnbull, the respective 
chiefs of engineers and topographical engineers—to their assistants, Lieutenants 
Mason, Beauregard, Stevens, Tower, G. W. Smith, McClellan, engineers, and 
Lieutenants Derby and Hardcastle, topographical engineers—to oe Allen, 
chief quartermaster, and Lieutenant Blair, chief commissary—and to Lieutenants 
Hagner and Laidley, ordnance—all actively employed—I am impelled to make 
special mention of the services of Captain R. E. em engineers. This officer, 
greatly distinguished at the siege of Vera Cruz, was again indefatigable, during 
these operations, in reconneissances as daring, as laborious, and of the utmost 
value. Nor was he less conspicuous in planting batteries, and in conducting 
columns to their stations under the hea fre of the enemy. 

My personal staff, Lieutenants Scott, Williams and Lay, and Major Van Buren, 
who volunteered for the occasion, gave me zealous and efficient assistance. 

Our whole force present, in action and in reserve, was 8,500; the enemy is 
estimated at 12,000, or more. About 3,000 prisoners, 4 or 5,000 stand of arms, 
and 43 pieces of artillery were taken. By the accompanying return, I regret to 
find our loss more severe than at first supposed, amounting in the two days to 
33 officers and 398 men—in all 431, of whom 63 were killed. The enemy’s 
loss is computed to be from 1,000 to 1,200. 

I am happy in communicating strong hopes for the recovery of the gallant 
General Shields, who is so much improved as to have been brought to this place. 

Appended to this report are the following papers: 

A.—General return by name of killed and wounded. 

B.—Copies of rv of Lieutenant-Colonel Hitchcock, acting inspector-gene- 
ral (of prisoners taken), and accompanying papers. 

C.—Report of Brigadier-General Twiggs, and sub-reports. 

D.—Report of Major-General Patterson, and reports of brigade commanders. 

E.—Copy of report of Brigadier-General Worth, announcing the occupation 
by his division of the castle and town of Perote, with an inventory of ordnance 
there found. 

I have the honor to remain, sir, with high respect, your most obedient ser- 
vant, INFIELD SCOTT. 


Hon. Wa. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


CAPTURE OF PEROTE. 


Heap-quarters, 1st Diviston, Perote, April 22, 1847. 

Sir :—TI have the honor to report for information of the general-in-chief, that 
my division occupied the castle and town of Perote at 12, m., to-day, without 
resistance—the enemy having withdrawn the night before last, and yesterday 
evening—leaving Colonel Velasquez, as commissioner on behalf of the Mexican 
government, to turn over the armament of the castle, consisting of fifty-four 
guns and mortars, iron and bronze, of various calibres, in good service condition, 
eleven thousand and sixty-five cannon balls, fourteen thousand three hundred 
bombs and hand grenades, and five hundred muskets. 

In the retreat hence, the enemy carried away no materiél of war. No force 
has d, embodied, ~~ some 3,000 cavalry, in deplorable plight, headed 
by the recreant Ampudia. The infantry, some two thousand, passed in small 
bodies, generally without arms. The few having any, sold them, whenever a 
purchaser could be found, for two or three rials. The rout and panic is com- 
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lete, and the way opened. A stand may be made at Puebla, but doubted. 
hese are the fruits of the victory at Cerro Gordo. 

I have received already some 300 cargoes (6 bushels each) of corn, perhaps 
50 (300 Ibs. each) of flour; and much more may be had, both here and at Te- 
nestipec, two leagues in advance, whither I sent a detachment of cavalry to- 
night; all at fair prices. The alealdes of Perote and the neighboring haciendas 
are in full activity, and manifest laudable zeal, assisted by the padres, in aiding 
us. Ata brief interview, | fully possessed them of the general's sentiments in 
all respects. 

The current of disfavor seems strongly against Santa Anna, whose where- 
abouts is not known ; supposed to be in the mountains. 

I pray the general may have the means of moving rapidly; while the terror 
is on, our rear may be left with slight guards. 

It is not doubted many mules may be obtained hereabouts. Shall such as 
are procured be sent to Jalapa, or retained here? I engaged some few en 
route, and ordered them to the rear. 

The fortress affords quarters for 2,000 troops and their officers, with ample 
store-houses, hospitals, &c. &c., and a supply of good water within the walls. 

The Generals Landero and Morales, confined in Perote for the affair at Vera 
Cruz, as also some American prisoners, were allowed to go at large on the re- 
tirement of the garrison. I have several of the latter belonging to the South 
Carolina regiment, captured near Vera Cruz. Lieutenant Rogers, of the navy, 
had been previously sent to the capital. 

I have the honor, &c., W. J. WORTH, 
Brevet Major-General commanding. 
To Captain H. L. Scorr, A. A. A. General, Head-quarters, Jalapa. 





[Translated copy.] 
Fort “ San Carios pe Perore.” 
An inventory of the artillery, arms, and munitions, in the above-mentioned 


fortress : 2 cannons, of bronze, 8-pounders, 
2 ac “ 6 as 
ees “« 6  — chambered. 
92 “ “ 4 “ “ 
5 a “ 4 " mountain. 
6 “ “ 3 c “ 
3 ‘“ “ 34 “ “ 
3 “ “ 16 “ 
6 “ a4 12 “ 
7 “ « 8 “ 
2 “ “ 74 « 
4 “ “ 6 “ 
10 “ “ 4 “ 
1 mortar of bronze, 9-inch. 
1 «“ “ 746 
1 “ “ 7 « 
2 stone mortars, of bronze, 18-inch. 
9 “ “ 12 “ 
1 howitzer, 5. © 
2 ‘as 7 “ 
7. S mountain. 
790 cannon balls, of iron, for 12-pounders. 
2066 ce « ~ “ 
3902 i a4 6 “ 
2465 a a ae strapped. 
1008 iis iii 4 “ 
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700 cannon balls, bronze, for 6-pounders. 
6 


155 sd * * strapped. 

81 “ “ 3 “ 

48 canister shot, for 16-pounders. 

237 “ “ 
322 shells, of iron, of 14 inches, not filled. 
523 “ “cc 9 “ “ 
68 “ bronze 9 & es 
581 grenades, of iron, 7 ‘ 
470 “ “« 3 “™ bend. 
9918 = & “ 2 © lines, hand. 
2413 “ “« 9 cc “ “ filled. 

39 woollen cartridge bags, for 16-pounders, empty. 
246 “ “ “ee 12 “ “ 

16 “ “ «et 8 ifs ce 
300 “ « “ 6 “ “ 
300 “ “ ‘ 4 “ “ 
578 linen “5 “ | a 
550 “ce “ ce 12 c “ 
400 “ “ “ 8 “ “ 

so tt 6 a 9-inch mortars. 


200 + “ cartridge bags, for stone mortars, 187. 
200 English muskets. 


5200 gun flints. 
2700 musket cartridges, blank. 
es “ ball. 


120 cartridges, for cannon. 
9 chests of carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ tools, &c. 
300 muskets, unserviceable. 
1 desk for archives. 
Perote, April 22d, 1847. 
JOSE RAFAEL VELASQUES, 
Ordnance Sergeant. 
Approved: VELASQUEZ, 


Colonel of Artillery. 
Verified, April 22d, 1847: 
W. C. DE HART, Captain 2d Artillery. 
R. C. LEE, Captain Engineers. 

Endorsed: Inventory of ordnance and ordnance stores found in the castle of 
Perote, when taken possession of by the forces of the United States, April 22d, 
1847. W. J. WORTH, 

Brevet Major-General commanding. 


In addition, there is an ample supply of laboratory and mechanical tools, for 
wood and iron work. 


No. 5. 
BATTLES OF CONTRERAS AND CHURUBUSCO.—REPORT OF MAJOR-GENERAL SCOTT 
No. 1. 


Heap-quarTErs OF THE Army, San Avoustin, ACAPULCO ROAD, 
Nine miles from Mexico, August 19, 1847. 
Sir :—Leaving a competent garrison in Puebla, this army advanced upon the 
capital, as follows: Twiggs’s division, preceded by Harney’s brigade of cavalry, 
the 7th; Quitman’s division of volunteers, with a small detachment of United 
States marines, the 8th; Worth’s division, the 9th, and Pillow’s division, the 
10th; all in this month. On the 8th, I overtook, and. then continued with the 
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leading division. The corps were, at no time, beyond five hours, or supporting 
distance apart; and on descending into the basin of the capital (75 miles from 
Puebla) they became more closely approximated about the head of Lake 
Chalco, with Lake Tescuco a little in front and to the right. On the 12th and 
13th we pushed reconnoissances upon the Pejion, an isolated mound (eight miles 
from Mexico) of great height, strongly fortified to the top, (three tiers of works, ) 
and flooded around the base by the seasons of rains and sluices from the lakes. 
This mound, close to the national road, commands the principal approach to the 
city from the east. No doubt it might have been carried, but at a great and 
disproportionate loss, and I was anxious to spare the lives of this gallant army 
for a general battle, which I knew we had to win before capturing the city, or 
obtaining the great object of the campaign—a just and honorable peace. 

Another reconnoissance was directed (the 13th) upon Mexicalcingo, to the left 
of the Peijion, a village at a fortified bridge across the outlet or canal, leading 
from Lake Jochimilco to the capital—five miles from the latter. It might have 
been easy (masking the Pejion) to force the passage; but, on the other side of 
the bridge, we should have found ourselves four miles from this road, on a nar- 
row causeway, flanked to the right and left by water, or boggy grounds. These 
difficulties, closely viewed, threw me back upon the project, long entertained, 
of turning the strong eastern defences of the city, by passing around south of 
Lakes Chalco and Jochimilco, at the foot of the hills and mountains, so as to 
reach this point, and hence to maneuver, on hard ground, though much broken, 
to the pout and southwest of the capital, which has been more or Jess under 
our view since the 10th instant. 

Accordingly, by a sudden inversion—Worth’s division, with Harney’s cavalry 
brigade, leading—we marched on the 15th instant. Pillow’s and Quitman’s 
divisions followed closely, and then Twiggs’s division, which was left till the 
next day, at Ayotla, in order to threaten the Penon and Mexicalcingo, and to 
deceive.the enemy as long as practicable. 

Twiggs, on the 16th, marching from Ayotla, towards Chalco, (six miles,) met 
a corps of more than double his numbers—cavalry and infantry—under General 
Valencia. Twiggs halted, deployed into line, and by a few rounds from Cap- 
tain Taylor’s field battery, dispersed the enemy, killing or wounding many men 
and horses. No other molestation has been experienced except a few random 
shot from guerrilleros, on the heights; and the march of twenty-seven miles, 
over a route deemed impracticable by the enemy, is now accomplished by all 
the corps—thanks to their indomitable zeal and physical prowess. 

Arriving here, the 18th, Worth’s division and Harney’s cavalry were pushed 
forward a league, to reconnoitre and to carry, or to mask San Antonio, on the 
direct road to the capital. This village was found strongly defended by field- 
works, heavy guns, and a numerous garrison. It could only be turned by 
infantry, to the left, over a field of voleanic rocks and lava; for, to our right, 
the ground was too boggy. It was soon ascertained, by the daring engineers, 
Captain Mason and Lieutenants Stevens and Tower, that the point could only be 
approached by the front, over a narrow causeway, flanked with wet ditches of 
great depth. Worth was ordered not to attack, but to threaten and to mask the 

lace. 
r The first shot fired from San Antonio (the 18th) killed Captain S. Thornton, 
2d dragoons, a gallant officer, who was covering the operations with his com- 
any. 
. The same day a reconnoissance was commenced to the left of San Augustin, 
first over difficult mounds, and further on, over the same field of volcanic rocks 
and lava which extends to the mountains, some five miles, from San Antonio 
towards Magdalena. This reconnoissance was continued, to-day, by Capatin Lee, 
assisted by Lieutenants Beauregard and Tower, all of the engineers, who were 
joined in the afternoon by Major Smith of the same corps. Other divisions 
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coming up, Pillow’s was advanced to make a practicable road for heavy artil- 
lery, and Twiggs’s thrown farther in front, to cover that operation; for, by the 
partia] reconnoissance of yesterday, Captain Lee discovered a large corps of 
observation in that direction, with a detachment of which his supports of cavalry 
and foot under Captain Kearney and Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, respectively, 
had a successful skirmish. 

By three o’clock this afiernoon, the advanced divisions came to a point where 
the new road could only be continued under the direct fire of 22 pieces of the 
enemy’s artillery (most of them of large calibre), placed in a strong. entrenched 
camp to oppose our operations, and surrounded by every advantage of ground, 
besides immense bodies of cavalry and infantry, hourly reinforced from the city, 
over an excellent road beyond the voleanic field, and consequently ere 
beyord the reach of our cavalry and artillery. 

Arriving on the ground, an hour later, I found that Pillow’s and Twiggs’s divi- 
sion had advanced to dislodge the enemy, picking their way (all officers on 
foot) along his front, and extending themselves towards the road, from the city 
and the enemy’s left. Captain Magruder’s field battery, of 12 and 6-pounders, 
and Lieutenant Callender’s battery of mountain howitzers and rockets, had also, 
with great difficulty, been advanced within range of the entrenched camp. 
These batteries, most gallantly served, suffered much in the course of the after- 
noon from the enemy’s superior metal. 

The battle, though mostly stationary, continued to rage with great violence 
until nightfall. Brevet Brigadier-General P. F. Smith’s and Brevet Colonel 
Riley’s brigades (Twiggs’s division), supported by Brigadier-Generals Pierce’s 
and Cadwalader’s brigades (Pillow’s division), were more than three hours 
under a heavy fire of artillery and musketry along the almost impassable ravine 
in front and to the left of the entrenched camp. Besides the 22 pieces of artil- 
lery, the camp and ravine were defended ahesiy by masses of infantry, and 
these again supported by clouds of —— hand and hovering in view; con- 
sequently no decided impression could be made by day-light on the enemy’s 
most formidable position, because, independent of the difficulty of the ravine, 
our infantry, unaccompanied by cavalry and artillery, could not advance in 
column without being mowed down by the grape and canister of the batteries, 
nor advance in line without being ridden over by the enemy’s numerous cavalry. 
All our corps; however, including Magruder’s and Callender’s last batteries, not 
only maintained the exposed positions early gained, but all attempted charges 
upon them, respectively,—particularly on Riley, twice closely engaged with 
cavalry in greatly superior numbers, were repulsed and punished. 

From an eminence, soon after arriving near the scene, | observed the church 
and hamlet of Contreras (or Ansalda) on the road leading up from the capital, 
through the entrenched camp, to Magdalena, and seeing, at the same time, the 
stream of reinforcements advancing by that road from the city, I ordered 
(through Major-General Pillow) Colonel Morgan, with his regiment, the 15th, 
ull then held in reserve by Pillow, to move forward, and to occupy Contreras 
(or Ansalda)—being persuaded, if occupied, it would arrest the enemy’s rein- 
forcements and ultimately decide the battle. 

Riley was already on the enemy’s left, in advance of the hamlet. A few 
minutes later, Brigadier-General Shields, with his volunteer brigade (New York 
and South Carolina regiments—Quitman’s division) coming up under my orders, 
from San Augustin, I directed Shields to follow and to sustain Morgan. These 
corps, over the extreme difficulties of ground—partially covered with a low 
forest—before described, reached Contreras, and found Cadwalader’s brigade in 

osition, observing the formidable movement from the capital, and much need- 
ing the timely reinforcement. 

It was already dark, and the cold rain had begun to fall in torrents upon our 
unsheltered troops; for the hamlet, though a strong defensive position, can hold 
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only the wounded men, and, unfortunately, the new regiments have litile or 
mn to eat in their haversacks. Wet, hungry, and without the possibility of 
sleep—all our gallant corps, I learn, are full of confidence, and only wait for 
the last hour of darkness to gain the positions whence to storm and carry the 
enemy’s works. 

Of the seven officers dispatched, since about sundown, from my position, 
opposite to the enemy’s centre, and on this side of the field of rocks and lava, 
to communicate instructions to the hamlet, not one has succeeded in getting 
through those difficulties, increased by darkness. They have all returned. But 
the gallant and indefatigable Captain Lee, of the engineers, who has been con- 
stantly with the operating forces, is just in from Shields, Smith, Cadwalader, 
&c., to report as above, and to ask that a powerful diversion be made against 
the centre of the entrenched camp towards morning. 

Brigadier-General Twiggs, cut off, as above, from the part of his division 
beyond the impracticable ground, and Captain Lee, are gone, under my orders, 
to collect the forces remaining on this side, with which to make that diversion 
about 5 o’clock in the morning. 

And here I will end this report, commenced at its date, and, in another, con- 
tinue the narrative of the great events which then impended. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, your most obedient servant, 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. Wa. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


HEap-QuARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Tacubaya, at the gates of Mexico, August 28, 1847. 

Sir :—My report No. 31, commenced in the night of the 19th instant, closed 
the operations of the army with that day. 

The morning of the 20th opened with one of a series of unsurpassed achieve- 
ments, all in view of the capital, and to which I shall give the general name— 
battle of Mexico. 

In the night of the 19th, Brigadier-Generals Shields, P. F. Smith, and Cad- 
walader, and Colonel Riley, with their brigades, and the 15th regiment, under 
Colonel Morgan, detached from Brigadier-General Pierce, found themselves in 
and about the important position—the village, hamlet, or hacienda, called, indif- 
ferently, Contreras, Ansalda, San Geronimo, half a mile nearer to the city than 
the enemy’s entrenched camp, on the same road, towards the factory of Mag- 
dalena. 

That camp had been, unexpectedly, our formidable point of attack the after- 
noon before, and we had now to take it, without the aid of cavalry or artillery, 
or to throw back our advanced corps upon the road from San Augustin to the 
city, and thence force a passage through San Antonio. 

Accordingly, to meet contingencies, Major-General Worth was ordered to 
leave early in the morning of the 20th, one of his brigades to mask San Anto- 
nio, and to march with the other, six miles, via San Augustin, upon Contreras. 
A like destination was given to Major-General Quitman and his remaining 
brigade in San Augustin—replacing, for the moment, the garrison of that import- 
ant depot with Harney’s brigade of cavalry, as horse could not pass over the 
intervening rocks, &c., to reach the field of battle. 

A diversion for an earlier hour (daylight) had been arranged the night before, 
according to the suggestion of Brigadier-General Smith, received through the 
engineer, Captain Lee, who conveyed my orders to our troops remaining on 
the ground opposite to the enemy’s centre—the point for the diversion or a real 
attack, as circumstances might allow. 

Guided by Captain Lee, it proved the latter, under the command of Colonel 
Ransom of the 9th, having with him that regiment and some companies of three 
others—the 3d, 12th, and rifles. 
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Shields, the senior officer at the hamlet, having arrived in the night, after 
Smith had arranged with Cadwalader and Riley the plan of attack for the morn- 
ing, delicately waived interference; but reserved to himself the double task of 
holding the hamlet with his two regiments (South Carolina and New York volun- 
teers) against ten times his numbers on the side of the city, including the slopes 
to his lett, and in case the camp in his rear should be carried, to face about and 
cut off the flying enemy. 

At 3 o’clock, A. M., the great movement commenced on the rear of the ene- 
my’s camp, Riley leading, followed successively by Cadwalader’s and Smith’s 
brigades, the latter temporarily under the orders of Major Dimick, of the 1st 
artillery—the whole force being commanded by Smith, the senior in the general 
attack, and whose arrangements, skill, and gallantry always challenge the 
highest admiration. 

The march was rendered tedious by the darkness, rain, and mud; but about 
sunrise, Riley, conducted by Lieutenant Tower, engineer, had reached an ele- 
vation behind the enemy, whence he precipitated his columns, stormed the 
entrenchments, planted his several colors upon them, and carried the work— 
all in seventeen minutes. 

Conducted by Lieutenant Beauregard, engineer, and Lieutenant Brooks, of 
Twiggs’s statl—both of whom, like Lieutenant Tower, had, in the night, twice 
reconnoitered the ground—Cadwalader brought up to the general assault two 
of his regiments—the voltiguers and the 11th, and at the appointed time, Colo- 
nel Ransom, with his temporary brigade, conducted by Captain Lee, engineer, 
not only made the movement to divert and distract the enemy, but, after cross- 
ing the deep ravine in his front, advanced, and poured into the works and upon 
the fugitives many volleys from his destructive musketry. 

In the meantime, Smith’s own brigade, under the temporary command of 
Major Dimick, following the movements of Riley and Cadwalader, discovered, 
opposite to, and outside of the works, a long line of Mexican cavalry, drawn 
up asa support. Dimick having at the head of the brigade the company of 
sappers and miners under Lieutenant Smith, engineer, who had conducted the 
march, was ordered by Brigadier-General Smith to form line faced to the enemy, 
and in a charge against a flank, routed the cavalry. 

Shields, too, by the wise disposition of his brigade, and gallant activity, con- 
tributed much to the general results. He held masses of gee d and infantry, 
supported by artillery, in check below him, and captured hundreds, with one 
general (Mendoza) of those who fled from above. 

I doubt whether a more brilliant or decisive victory—taking into view ground, 
artificial defences, batteries, and the extreme disparity of numbers—without 
cavalry or artillery on our side—is to be found on record. Including all our 
corps directed against the entrenched camp, with Shields’ brigade at the hamlet, 
we positively did not number over 4,500 rank and file; and we know, by sight, 
and since, more certainly, by many captured documents and letters, that the 
enemy had actually engaged on the spot, 7,000 men, with at least 12,000 more 
hovering within sight, and striking distance—both on the 19th and 20th. All, 
not killed or captured, now fled with precipitation. 

Thus was the great victory of Contreras achieved; one road to the capital 
opened; 700 of the enemy killed; 813 prisoners, including among 88 officers, 
4 generals; besides many colors and standards; 22 pieces of brass ordnance— 
half of large calibre; thousands of small arms and accoutrements ; an immense 
quantity of shot, shells, powder and cartridges; 700 pack mules, many horses, 
&c. &c.—all in our hands. 

It is highly gratifying to find that, by skillful arrangement, and rapidity of 
execution, our loss, in killed and wounded did not exceed, on the spot, 60— 
among the former the brave Captain Charles Hanson, of the 4th infantry—not 
more distinguished for gallantry, than for modesty, morals, and piety. Lieu- 
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tenant J. P. Johnstone, Ist artillery, serving with Magruder’s battery, a young 
officer of the highest promise, was killed the evening before. 

One of the most pleasing incidents of the victory is the recapture, in the works, 
by Captain Drum, 4th artillery, under Major Gardner, of the two brass six- 
pounders, taken from another company of the same regiment, though without 
the loss of honor, at the glorious battle of Buena Vista—about which guns the 
whole regiment had mourned for so many long months! Coming up a little 
later, I had the happiness to join in the protracted cheers of the gallant 4th on 
the joyous event; and, indeed, the whole army sympathizes in its just pride 
and exultation. 

The battle being won before the advancing brigades of Worth’s and Quitman’s 
divisions were in sight, both were ordered back to their late positions—Worth, 
to attack San Antonio in front, with his whole force, as soon as approached in 
the rear by Pillow’s and Twiggs’s division—moving from Contreras, through 
San Angel and Coyoacan. By carrying San Antonio, we knew that we should 
open another—a shorter and better road to the capital, for our siege and other 
trains. 

Accordingly, the two advanced divisions and Shields’s brigade marched 
from Contreras, under the immediate orders of Major-General Pillow, who was 
now joined by the gallant Brigadier-General Pierce of his division, personally 
thrown out of activity, late the evening before, by a severe hurt received from 
the fall of his horse. 

After giving necessary orders on the field, in the midst of prisoners and tro- 
phies, and sending instructions to Harney’s brigade of cavalry, left at San Au- 
gustin, to join me, I personally followed Pillow’s command. 

Arriving at Coyoacan, two miles by across road, from the rear of San An- 
tonio, 1 first detached Captain Lee, engineer, with Captain Kearney’s troop, Ist 
dragoons, supported by the rifle regiment, under Major Loring, to reconnoitre 
that strong point; and next dispatched Major-General Pillow, with one of his 
brigades, (Cadwalader’s,) to make the attack upon it, in concert with Major- 
General Worth on the opposite side. 

At the same time, by another road to the left, Lieutenant Stevens, of the en- 
gineers, supported by Lieutenant G. W. Smith’s company of sappers and miners, 
of the same corps, was sent to reconnoitre the strongly fortified church or con- 
vent of San Pablo, in the hamlet of Churubusco—one mile off. Twiggs, with 
one of his brigades (Smith’s—less the rifles) and Captain Taylor’s field battery, 
was ordered to follow and to attack the convent. Major Smith, senior engi- 
neer, was dispatched to concert with Twiggs the mode and means of attack, 
and Twiggs’s other brigade Neon fe I soon ordered to support him. 

Next (but all in ten minutes) I sent Pierce (just able to keep the saddle) 
with his brigade (Pillow’s division) conducted by Captain Lee, engineer, by a 
third road, a little farther to our left, to attack the enemy’s right and rear, in order 
to favor the movement upon the convent, and cut off the retreat towards the 
capital. And, finally, Shields, senior brigadier to Pierce, with the New York 
and South Carolina volunteers, (Quitman’s division,) was ordered to follow 
Pierce closely, and to take the command of cur left wing. All these move- 
ments were made with the utmost alacrity by our gallant troops and com- 
manders. 

Finding myself at Coyoacan, from which so many roadsconveniently branched, 
without escort or reserve, I had to advance, for salty, close upon Twiggs’s rear. 
The battle now raged from the right to the left of our whole line. 

Learning on the return of Captain Lee, that Shields, in the rear of Churu- 
busco, was hard pressed, and in danger of being outflanked, if not overwhelmed, 
by greatly superior numbers, I immediately sent, under Major Sumner, 2d dra- 
goons, the rifles (Twiggs’s reserve) and Captain Sibley’s troop, 2d dragoons, 
then at hand, to support our left, guided by the same engineer. 
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About an hour earlier, Worth had, by skillful and daring movements upon the 
front and right, turned and forced San Antonio—its garrison, no doubt, much 
shaken by our decisive victory at Contreras. 

His second brigade, (Colonel Clarke’s,) conducted by Captain Mason, en- 
gineer, assisted by Lieutenant Hardcastle, topographical engineer, turned the 
right, and by a wide sweep came out upon the high road tothe capital. At this 
point the heavy garrison (3,000 men) in retreat was, by Clarke, cut in the cen- 
tre: one portion, the rear, driven upon Dolores, off to the right; and the other 
upon Churubusco, in the direct line of our operations. The first brigade (Colo- 
nel Garland’s), same division, consisting of the 2d artillery, under Major Galt, 
the 3d artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel Belton, and the 4th infantry, com- 
manded by Major F. Lee, with Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan’s field battery 
(temporarily) followed in pursuit through the town, taking one general pri- 
soner, the abandoned guns, (five pieces,) much ammunition, and other public 

roperty. 

. he Rieied of San Antonio was the second brilliant event of the day. 

Worth’s division being soon reunited in hot pursuit, he was joined a Major- 
General Pillow, who, marching from Coyoacan and discovering that San Anto- 
nio had been carried, immediately turned to the left, according to my instruc- 
tions, and, though much impeded by ditches and swamps, hastened to the 
attack of Churubusco. 

The hamlet or scattered houses bearing this name, presented, besides the for- 
tified convent, a strong field work (tete du pont) with regular bastions and cur- 
tains, at the head of a bridge over which the road passes from San Antonio to 
the capital. 

The whole remaining forces of Mexico—some 27,000 men—cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry, collected from every quarter—were now in, on the flanks, 
or within supporting distance of those works, and seemed resolved to make a Jast 
and desperate stand ; for, if beaten here, the feebler defences at the gates of the 
city—four miles off—could not, as was well known to both parties, delay the 
victors an hour. The capital of an ancient empire, now of a great republic, or 
an early peace, the assailants were resolved to win. Not an American—and 
we were less than a third of the enemy’s numbers—had a doubt as to the result. 

The fortified church or convent, hotly pressed by Twiggs, had already held 
out about an hour, when Worth and Pillow—the latter having with him Cad- 
walader’s brigade—began to mancuvre closely upon the tete du pont, with the 
convent at half gun-shot to their left. Garland’s brigade, (Worth’s division,) 
to which had been added the light battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, 
continued to advance in front and under the fire of a long line of infantry, off 
on the left of the bridge; and Clarke, of the same division, directed his brigade 
along the road or close by its side. Two of Pillow’s and Cadwalader’s regi- 
ments, the 11th and 14th, parpeaee and participated in this direct movement: 
the other (the voltigeurs) was left in reserve. Most of these corps—particularly 
Clarke’s brigade—advancing perpendicularly, were made to suffer much by the 
fire of the tete du pont, and they would have suffered greatly more by flank 
attacks from the convent, but for the pressure of Twiggs on the other side of 
that work. 

This well-combined and daring movement at length reached the principal 
point of attack, and the formidable tete du pont was at once assaulted and car- 
ried by the bayonet. Its deep wet ditch was first gallantly crossed by the 8th 
and 5th infantry, commanded, respectively, by Major Waite and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott—followed closely by the 6th infantry, (same brigade) which had 
been so much exposed on the road—the 11th regiment, under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Graham, and the 14th, commanded by Colonel Trousdale, both of Cadwala- 
der’s brigade, Pillow’s division. About the same time, the enemy in front of 
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Garland, after a hot conflict of an hour and a half gave way, in a retreat towards 
the capital. 

The immediate results of this third signal triumph of the day were: three 
field-pieces, one hundred and ninety-two prisoners, much ammunition, and two 
colors taken at the fete du pont. 

Lieutenant J. F. Irons, Ist artillery, aid-de-camp to Brigadier-General Cad- 
walader, a young officer of great merit and conspicuous in battle on several pre- 
vious occasions, received, in front of the work, a mortal wound. (Since dead.) 

As the concurrent attack upon the convent favored, physically and morally, 
the assault upon the fete du pont, so reciprocally, no doubt, the fall of the latter 
contributed to the capture of the former. The two works were only some four 
hundred and fifty yards apart; and as soon as we were in possession of the tefe 
du pont, a pen four-pounder was turned and fired—first by Captain Larkin 
Smith, and next by Lieutenant Snelling, both of the 8th infantry—several times 
upon the convent. In the same brief interval, Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan (also 
of Worth’s division) gallantly brought two of his guns to bear, at a short range, 
from the San Antonio road, upon the principal face of the work, and on the 
tower of the church, which in the obstinate contest, had been often refilled with 
some of the best sharp-shooters of the enemy. 

Finally, twLaty minutes after the tefe du pont had been carried by Worth and 
Pillow, and at the end of a desperate conflict of two hours and a half, the church 
or convent—the citadel of the strong line of defence along the rivulet of Churu- 
busco—yielded to Twiggs’s division, and threw out, on all sides, signals of sur- 
render. The white flags, however, were not exhibited until the moment when 
the 3d infantry, under Captain Alexander, had cleared the way by fire and bay- 
onet, and had entered the work. Captain J. M. Smith and Lieutenant O. L. 
Shepherd, both of that regiment, with their companies, had the glory of leading 
the assault. The former received the surrender, and Captain Alexander instantly 
hung out from the balcony the colors of the gallant 3d. Major Dimick, with a 
part of the Ist artillery, serving as infantry, entered nearly abreast with the lead- 
ing troops. 

Captain Taylor’s field battery, attached to Twiggs’s division, opened its ef- 
fective fire at an early moment, upon the outworks of the convent and the tower 
of its church. Exposed to the severest fire of the enemy, the captain, his officers 
and men, won universal admiration; but at length much disabled, in men and 
horses, the battery was, by superior orders, withdrawn from the action, thirty 
minutes before the surrender of the convent. 

Those corps, excepting Taylor’s battery, belonged to the brigade of Brigadier- 
General Smith, who closely directed the whole attack in front, with his habitual 
coolness and ability; whiie Riley’s brigade—the 2d and 7th infantry, under 
Captain T. Morris and Lieutenant-Colonel Plympton, respectively—vigorously 
engaged the right of the work and part of its rear. At the moment the rifles, 
belonging to Smith’s, were detached in support of Brigadier-General Shields’s 
on our extreme left; and the 4th artillery, acting as infantry, under Major Gard- 
ner, belonging to Riley’s brigade, had been left in charge of the camp, trophies, 
&c., at Contreras. T'wiggs’s division, at Churubusco, had thus been deprived 
of the services of two of its most gallant and effective regiments. 

The immediate results of this victory were :—the capture of seven field-pieces, 
some ammunition, one color, three generals, and 1,261 prisoners, including 
other officers. 

Captains E. A. Capron and M. J. Burke, and Lieutenant S. Hoffman, all of 
the ist artillery, and Captain J. W. Anderson and Lieutenant Thomas Easley, 
both of the 2d infantry—five officers of great merit—fell gallantly before this 
work. 

The capture of the enemy’s citadel was the fourth great achievement of our 
arms in the same day. 
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It has been stated that, some two hours and a half before, Pierce’s, followed 
closely by the volunteer brigade—both under the command of Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Shields—had been detached to our left to turn the enemy’s works—to pre- 
vent the escape of the garrisons and to oppose the extension of the enemy’s 
numerous corps, from the rear, upon and around our left. 

Considering the inferior numbers of the two brigades, the objects of the move- 
ment were difficult to accomplish. Hence the reinforcement (the rifles, &c.) 
sent forward a little later. 

In a winding march of a mile around to the right, this temporary division 
found itself on the edge of an open wet meadow, near the road from San An- 
tonio to the capital, and in the presence of some 4,000 of the enemy’s infantry, 
a little in rear of Churubusco, on that road. Establishing the right at a strong 
building, Shieids extended his left, parallel to the road, to outflank the enemy 
towards the capital. But the enemy extending his right, supported by 3,000 
cavalry, more rapidly, (being favored by better ground,) in the same direction, 
Shields concentrated the division about a hamlet, and determined to attack in 
front. The battle was long, hot and varied; but ultimately, success crowned 
the zeal and gallantry of our troops, ably directed by their distinguished com- 
mander, Brigadier-General Shields. The 9th, 12th, and 15th regiments, under 
Colonel Ransom, Captain Wood, and Colonel Morgan, respectively, of Pierce’s 
brigade, (Pillow’s division,) and the New York and South Carolina volunteers, 
under Colonels Burnett and Butler, respectively, of Shields’s own brigade, 
(Quitman’s division,) together with the mountain howitzer battery, now under 
Lieutenant Reno, of the ordnance corps, all shared in the glory of this action— 
our fifth victory in the same day. 

Bngadier-General Pierce, from the hurt of the evening before—under pain 
and exhaustion—fainted in the action. Several other changes in command oc- 
curred on this field. Thus Colonel Morgan being severely wounded, the com- 
mand of the 15th infantry devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Howard; Colonel 
Burnett receiving a like wound, the command of the New York volunteers fell 
to Lieutenant Colonel Baxter; and, on the fall of the lamented Colonel P. M. 
Butler—earlier badly wounded, but continuing to lead nobly in the hottest part 
of the battle—the command of the South Carolina volunteers devolved—first, 
on Lieutenant-Colonel Dickenson, who being severely wounded, (as before in 
the siege of Vera Cruz), the regiment ultimately fell under the orders of Major 
Gladden. 

Lieutenants David Adams and William R. Williams of the same corps ; Cap- 
tain Augustus Quarles and Lieutenant J. B. Goodman of the 15th, and Lieute- 
nant E. Chandler, New York volunteers—all gallant officers, nobly fell in the 
same action. 

Shields took 380 prisoners, including officers; and it cannot be doubted that 
the rage of the conflict between him and the enemy, just in the rear of the tele 
du pont and the convent, had some influence on the surrender of those formi- 
dable defences. 

As soon as the tete du was carried, the greater part of Worth’s and Pil- 
low’s forces passed that bridge in rapid pursuit of the flying enemy. These 
distinguished generals, coming up with Brigadier-General Shields, now also 
victorious, the three continued to press upon the fugitives to within a mile and 
a half of the capital. Here, Colonel Harney, with a small part of his brigade 
of cavalry, rapidly passed to the front, and charged the enemy up to the nearest 
gate. 
~ The cavalry charge was headed by Captain Kearney, of the 1st dragoons, 
having in squadron, with his own troop, that of Captain McReynolds of the 3d 
—making the usual escort to general head-quarters; but, being early in the day 
attached for genera] service, was now under Colonel Harney’s orders. The 
gallant captain not hearing the recall, that had been sounded, dashed up to the 
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San Antonio gate, sabreing, in his way, all who resisted. Of the seven officers 
of the squadron, Kearney lost his left arm; McReynolds and Lieutenant Lorimer 
Graham were both severely wounded, and Lieutenant R. S. Efvell, who succeed- 
ed to the command of the escort, had two horses killed under him. Major F. 
D. Mills, of the 15th infantry, a volunteer in this charge, was killed at the gate. 

So terminated the series of events which I have but feebly presented. My 
thanks were freely poured out on the different fields—to the abilities and science 
of generals and other officers—to the gallantry and prowess of all—the rank and 
file included. But a reward infinitely higher—the applause of a grateful coun- 
try and government—will, I cannot doubt, be accorded, in due time, to so much 
merit, of every sort, displayed by this glorious army, which has now overcome 
all ditficulties—distance, climate, ground, fortifications, numbers. 

It has in a single day, in many battles, as often defeated 32 ,000 men; made 
about 3,000 prisoners, including eight generals (two of them ex-presidents) , 
and 205 other officers ; killed or wounded 4 ,000 of all ranks—besides entire 
corps dispersed and dissolved ; captured 37 pieces of ordnance—more than tre- 
bling our siege train and field batteries—with a large number of smal] arms, a 
full supply of ammunition of every kind, &c. &e. 

These great results have overwhelmed the enemy. 

Our loss tmounts to 1,053—killed, 139, including 16 officers; wounded, 876, 
with 60 officers. The greater number of the dead and disabled were of the 
highest worth. Those under treatment, thanks to our very able medical officers, 
are generally doing well. 

I regret having been obliged, on the 20th, to leave Major-General Quitman, 
an able commander, with a part of his division—the fine 2d ‘Pennsylvania vo- 
lunteers and the veteran detachment of United States marines—at our important 
depot, San Augustin. It was there that I had placed our sick and wounded; the 
siege, supply and baggage trains. If these had been lost, the army would have 
been driven almost to despair; and considering the enemy’s very great excess 
of numbers, and the many approaches to the depot, it might well “have become, 
em phatically, the post of honor. 

After so many victories, we might, with but little additional loss, have occu- 
pied the capital the same evening. But Mr. Trist, commissioner, &c., as well 
as myself, had been admonished by the best friends of peace—intelligent neu- 
trals and some American residents—against precipitation; lest, by wantonly 
driving away the government and others—dishonored—we might scatter the 
elements of peace, excite a spirit of national desperation, and thus indefinitely 
postpone the hope of accommodation. Deeply impressed with this danger; and 
remembering our mission—to conquer a peace—the army very cheerfully sacri- 
ficed to patriotism—to the great wish and want of our country—the ec/at that 
would have followed an entrance—sword in hand—into a great capital. Will- 
ing to leave something to this republic—of no immediate value to us—on which 
to rest her pride, and to recover temper—I halted our victorious corps at the 
gates of the city, (at least for a time,) and have them now cantoned in the 
neighboring villages, where they are well sheltered and supplied with all ne- 
cessaries. 

On the morning of the 21st, being about to take up battering or assaulting po- 
sitions, to authorize me to summon the city to surrender, or to sign an armistice 
with a pledge to enter at once into negotiations for peace—a mission came out 
to propose a truce. Rejecting its terms, I dispatched my contemplated note to 
President Santa Anna—omitting the summons. The 22d, commissioners were 
appointed by the commanders of the two armies, the armistice was signed the 
23d, and ratifications exchanged the 24th. 

All matters in dispute between the two governments have been thus happily 
turned over to their plenipotentiaries, who have now had several conferences, 
and witb, I think, some hope of signing a treaty of peace. 
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There will be transmitted to the Adjutant-General reports from divisions, bri- 
gades, &c., on the foregoing operations, to which | must refer, with my hearty 
concurrence in the just 7 bestowed on corps and individuals by their re- 
spective commanders. ave been able—this report being necessarily a sum- 
mary—to bring out, comparatively, but little of individual merit not lying direct- 
ly in the way of the narrative. Thus I doubt whether | have, in express terms, 
given my approbation and applause to the commanders of divisions and inde- 
pendent brigades; but left their fame upon higher grounds—the simple record 
of their great deeds and the brilliant results. 

To the staff, both general and personal, attached to general head-quarters, I 
was again under high obligations, for services in the field, as always in the 
bureaux. I add their names, &c.: Lieut.-Colonel Hitchcock, acting inspector- 
general; Major J. L. Smith, Captain R. E. Lee, (as distinguished for felicitous 
execution as for science and daring,) Captain Mason, Lieutenants Stevens, 
Beauregard, and Tower—all of the engineers; Major Turnbull, Captain Me 
Clelian, and Lieutenant Hardcastle, topographical engineers; Captain Huger 
and Lieut. Hagner, of the ordnance; Captains Irwin and Wayne, of the quarter- 
master’s department ; Captain Grayson, of the commissariat; Surgeon-General 
Lawson, in his particular department; Captain H. L. Scott, acting assistant 
adjutant-general ; Lieut. Williams, aid-de-camp, and Lieut. Lay, military secre- 
tary. Lieut. Schuyler Hamilton, another aid-de-camp, had, a week before, been 
thrown out of activity by a severe wound received in a successful charge of 
cavalry against cavalry, and four times his numbers; but on the 20th, I had the 
valuable services, as volunteer aids, of Majors Kirby and Van Buren, of the pay 
department, always eager for activity and distinction, and of a third, the gallant 
Major J. P. Gaines, of the Kentucky volunteers. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, your most obedient servant, 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. Wo. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


Heap-quarTers OF THE Untrep States Army, 
Inspector-Gen. Dept., Tacubaya, Mexico, Aug. 25, 1847. 
Genera :—I have the honor to report that | have been furnished with lists of 
prisoners of the Mexican army, captured by the American forces under your 
command in the several conflicts before the city of Mexico on the 20th instant, 
by which I am enabled to present the following recapitulation, which | presume 
to be accurate : 





Generals - - - - ° ° e - ‘ 
Colonels - - . ° ° = ° - 5 
Lieutenant-colonels = - - ° - ° . ° 11 
Majors - - - . a e - " » 1 
Aids-de-camp - - - - - - : : 4 
Adjutants - - - - ° « : ° 2 
Captains - . - - ° . . ° 57 
First lieutenants - . e ‘ > 1 . 45 
Second lieutenants - - ° © ° © a 68 
Ensigns - - - . m ‘ . ~ 3 
Cadet > ad aad 2 - - - = 1 
Non-commissioned officers, rank and file . - . - 2.637 

Total - : . . - 2,432 





Of the eight general officers, to wit: General Perdigon Garey, General Anaya, 
General Salas, General Mendoza, General Blanco, General Garcia, General 
Arellano, and General Rincon, the two first (Generals Garey and Anaya) have 
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been, by your order, unconditionally released, “in consideration of their high 
civil positions as members of the Mexican national congress.” 

Generals Blanco and Garcia, both wounded, have been, at their own request 
and by your order, paroled, “‘to enable them to receive the attention of their 
friends and families.” 

In addition to which Colonels Radrequez and Fuero, both wounded, have 
been paroled, for a like purpose; and permission has also been given for the 
removal to the city of Mexico of about forty-five wounded soldiers who were to 
have been designated by the Mexican surgeon-general. 

I have the honor to be, very respecifully, your obedient servant, 
E. A. HITCHCOCK, 
Lt.-Col. A. Insp.-Gen. 

Major-General Winriep Scorr, 

General-in-chief of the American armies before the city of Mexico. 





BATTLE OF MOLINO DEL REY.—REPORT OF MAJOR-GENERAL SCOTT. 
Heap-QuaRTERS OF THE ARMY. 
Tacubaya, near Mexwo, Sept. 11, 1847. 

Sr :—I have heretofore reported that I had, August 24, concluded an armistice 
with President Santa Anna, which was promptly followed by meetings between 
Mr. Trist and Mexican commissioners appointed to treat of peace. 

Negotiations were actively continued with, as was understood, some prospect 
of a successful result up to the 2d instant, when our commissicner handed in 
his ultimatum, (on boundaries,) and the negotiators adjourned to meet again on 
the 6th. 

Some infractions of the truce, in respect to our supplies from the city, were 
earlier committed, followed by apologies on the part of the enemy. These 
vexations I was willing to put down to the imbecility of the government, and 
waived pointed demands of reparation while any hope remained of a satisfactory 
termination of the war. But on the 5th, and more fully on the 6th, I learned 
that as soon as the wlfimatum had been considered in a grand council of minis- 
ters and others, President Santa Anna, on the 4th or 5th, without giving me the 
slightest notice, actively recommenced strengthening the military defences of 
the city, in gross violation of the 3d article of the armistice. 

On that information, which has since received the fullest verification, I ad- 
dressed to him my note of the 6th. His reply, dated the same day, received 
the next morning, was absolutely and notoriously false, both in recrimination 
and explanation. I inclose copies of both papers, and have had no subsequent 
correspondence with the enemy. 

Being delayed by the terms of the armistice more than two weeks, we had 
now, late on the 7th, to begin to reconnoitre the different approaches to the city, 
within our reach, before | could lay down any definite plan of attack. 

The same afternoon a large body of the enemy was discovered hovering 
about the Molinos del Rey, within a mile and a third of this village, where I am 
quartered with the general staff and Worth’s division. 

It might have been supposed that an attack upon us was intended ; but know- 
ing the great value to the enemy of those mills, (Molinos del Rey,) containing a 
cannon foundry, with a large deposit of powder in Casa Mata near them; and 
having heard, two days before, that many church ells had been sent out to be 
cast into guns, the enemy’s movement was easily understood, and I resolved at 
once to drive him early the next morning, to seize the powder, and to destroy 
the foundry. 

Another motive for this decision—leaving the general plan of attack upon the 
city for full reconnoissances—was, that we knew our recént captures had left 
the enemy not a fourth of the guns necessary to arm, all at the same time, the 
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strong works at each of the eight city gates: and we could not cut the commu- 
nication between the foundry and the capital without first taking the formidable 
castle on the heights of Chapultepec, which overlooked both and stood between. 

For this difficult operation we were not entirely ready, and moreover we 
might altogether neglect the castle, if, as we then hoped, our reconnoissances 
should prove that the distant southern approaches to the city were more eligible 
than this southwestern approach. 

Hence the decision promptly taken, the execution of which was assigned to 
Brevet Major-General Worth, whose division was reinforced with Cadwalader’s 
brigade of Pillow’s division, three squadrons of dragoons under Major Sumner, 
and some heavy guns of the siege train under Captain Huger of the ordnance, 
and Captain Drum of the 4th artillery—two officers of the highest merit. 

For the decisive and brilliant results, I beg to refer to the report of the im- 
mediate commander, Major-General Worth, in whose commendations of the 
gallant officers and men—dead and living—I heartily concur; having witnessed, 
but with little interference, their noble devotion to fame and to country. 

The enemy having several times reinforced his line, and the action soon be- 
coming much more general than | had expected, I called up, from the distance of 
three miles, first, Major-General Pillow, with his remaining brigade, (Pierce’s,) 
and next, Riley’s brigade of Twiggs’ division—leaving his other brigade (Smith’s) 
in observation at San Angel. Those corps approached with zeal and rapidity ; 
but the battle was won just as Brigadier-General Pierce reached the ground, and 
had interposed his corps between Garland’s brigade (Worth’s division) and the 
retreating enemy. 

The accompanying report mentions, with just commendation, two of my 
volunteer aids—Major Kirby, paymaster, and Major Gaines, of the Kentucky 
volunteers. I also had the valuable services, on the same field, of several 
other officers of my staff, general and personal: Lientenant-Colonel Hitchcock, 
acting inspector-general; Captain R. E. Lee, engineer; Captain Irwin, chief 
quartermaster; Captain Grayson, chief commissary; Captain H. L. Scott, acting 
assistant adjutant-general; Lieutenant Williams, aid-de-camp; and Lieutenant 
Lay, military secretary. 

have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, your most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
The Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 





= slation. ] 
To nts Excettency Genera WINFIELD Scott, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
Army or THE Unrrep Srares. 
Heap-quarters, Army oF Mexican Repvstic, 
Mexico, September 6, 1847. 

Sir :—By the note of your excellency, under this date, I learn with surprise 
that you consider that the civil and military authorities of Mexico have violated 
articles seven, twelve, and three, of the armistice which | concluded with your 
excellency on the 24th of last month. 

The civil and military authorities of Mexico have not obstructed the passage 
of provisions for the American army; and if at times their transmission has been 
retarded, it has been owing to the imprudence of the American agents, who, 
without having a previous understanding with the proper authorities, gave occa- 
sion for popular outbreaks, which it has cost the Mexican government much 
trouble to repress. Last night and the night before, the escorts for the provision 
train were ready to start, and were only detained because Mr. Hargous, the 
agent, desired it. The orders given to suspend the intercourse between the two 
armies were addressed to private individuals, and not to the agents of the army 
of the United States, and were intended purposely to expedite the transmission 
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of provisions to the army, by confining the intercourse to that object exclusively. 
In return for this conduct, your excellency has prevented the owners or managers 
of the grain mills in the vicinity of the city from furnishing any flour to the city, 
which ts a true breach of the good faith your excellency had pledged to me. 

It is false that any new work or fortification has been undertaken, because one 
or two repairs have only served to place them in the same condition they were 
in on the day the armistice was entered into; accident or the convenience of the 
moment having caused the destruction of the then existing works. | had very 
early notice of the establishment of the battery behind the mud wall of the house 
called Garay’s, in the town occupied by you, and did not remonstrate, because 
the peace of two gr@at republics could not be made to depend upon things grave 
in themselves, but of little value compared to the result in which all the friends 
of humanity and of the prosperity of the American continent take so great an 
interest. 

It is not without great grief, and even indignation, that | have received com- 
munications from the cities and villages occupied by the army of your excel- 
lency, in relation to the violation of the temples consecrated to the worship of 
God, to the plunder of the sacred vases, and to the profanation of the images 
venerated by the Mexican people. Profoundly have I been afflicted by the 
complaints of fathers and husbands, of the violence offered to their daughters 
and wives; and these same cities and villages have been sacked, not only in 
violation of the armistice, but of the sacred principles proclaimed and respected 
by civilized nations. I have observed silence to the present moment, in order 
not to obstruct the progress of negotiations which held out the hope of terminating 
a scandalous war, and one which your excellency has characterized so justly as 
unnatural. 

But I shall desist offering apologies, because I cannot be blind to the truth, 
that the true cause of the threats of renewing hostilities, contained in the note of 
your excellency, is, that I have not been willing to sign a treaty which would 
lessen considerably not only the territory of the republic, but that dignity and 
integrity which all nations defend to the lastextremity. And if these considera- 
tions have not the same weight in the mind of your excellency, the responsi- 
bility before the world, who can easily distinguish on whose side is moderation 
and justice, will fall upon you. 7 

I flatter myself that your excellency will be convinced, on calm reflection of 
the weight of my reasons. But if, by misfortune, you should seek only a pretext 
to deprive the first city of the American continent of an opportunity to free the 
unarmed population of the horrors of war, there will be left me no other means 
of saving them but to repel force by force, with the decision and energy which 
my high obligations impose upon ine. 

I have the honor to be your excellency’s very obedient servant, 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
A true copy of the original—Mezxico, September 7, 1847. 
JOSE D. ROMERO. 





REPORT OF GENERAL WORTH. 
Heap-quarters, 1st Drvrston, 
Tacubaya, September 10, 1847. 

Srr:—Under the inconvenient circumstances incident to recent battle, and 
derangement from loss of commanders—staff, commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned—and amid the active scenes resulting therefrom, | proceed to make a 
report, in obedience to the orders of the general-in-chief, of the battle of El 
Molino del Rey, fought and won on the eighth of September, 1847, by the first 
division, reinforced as follows: 

ist. Three squadrons of dragoons, and one company of mounted riflemen— 
270 men, under Major Sumner, 2d dragoons. 
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2d. Three pieces of field artillery, under Captain Drum. 

3d. Two battering guns, (twenty-four pounders,) under Captain Huger. 

4th. Cadwalader’s brigade, 784 strong, consisting of the voltigeur regiment, 
the 11th and 14th regiments of infantry. 

Having, in the course of the 7th, accompanied the general-in-chief on a re- 
connoissance of the formidable dispositions of the enemy near and around the 
castle of Chapultepec, they were found to exhibit an extended line of cavalry 
and infantry, sustained by a field battery of four guns—occupying directly, or 
sustaining, a system of defences collateral to the castle and summit. . This ex- 
amination gave fair observation of the configuration of the grounds, and the 
extent of the enemy’s force; but, as appeared in the sequelg an inadequate idea 
of the nature of his defences—they being skillfully masked. 

The general-in-chief ordered that my division, reinforced as before mentioned, 
should attack and carry those lines and defences, capture the enemy’s artillery, 
destroy the machinery and material supposed to be in the foundry, (El Molino 
del Rey:) but limiting the operations to that extent. After which, my command 
was to be immediately withdrawn to its position, in the village of Tacubaya. 

A close and daring reconnoissance, by Captain Mason of the engineers, made 
on the morning of the 7th, represented the enemy’s lines collateral to Chapul- 
tepec to be as follows: His left rested upon and occupied a group of strong 
stone buildings, called El Mol'no del Rey, adjoining the grove at the foot of the 
hill of Chapultepec, and directly under the guns of the castle which crowns its 
summit. The right of his line rested upon another stone building, called Casa 
Mata, situated at the foot of the ridge that slopes gradually from the heights 
above the village of Tacubaya to the plain below. Midway between these 
buildings was the enemy’s field battery, and his infantry forces were disposed 
on either side to support it. This reconnoissance was verified by Captain Mason 
and Colonel Duncan, on the afternoon of the same day. The result indicated 
that the centre was the weak point of the enemy’s position; and that his flanks 
were the strong points, his left flank being the stronger. 

As the enemy’s system of defence was connected with the hill and castle of 
Chapultepec, and as my operations were limited to a specific object, it became 
necessary to isolate the work to be accomplished from the castle of Chapultepec 
and its immediate defences. To effect this object, the following dispositions 
were ordered: Colonel Garland’s brigade to take possession on the right, strength- 
ened by two pieces of Captain Drum’s battery, to look to El Molino del Rey as 
well as any ogee of this position from Chapultepec; and also within sustain- 
ing distance of the assaulting party and the battering guns, which, under Cap- 
tain Huger, were placed on the ridge, five or six hundred yards from E| Molino 
del Rey, to batter and loosen this position from Chapultepec. An assaulting 
party of five hundred picked men and officers, under command of Brevet Major 
George Wright, 8th infantry, was also posted on the ridge to the left of the bat- 
tering guns, to force the enemy’s centre. The 2d (Clarke’s) brigade, the com- 
mand of which devolved on Colonel McIntosh, (Colonel Clarke being sick,) 
with Duncan’s battery, was to take post still further up the ridge, opposite the 
enemy’s right, to look to our left flank to sustain the assaulting column if neces- 
sary, or to discomfit the enemy, (the ground being favorable, ) as circumstances 
might require. Cadwalader’s brigade was held in reserve, in a position on the 
ridge, between the battering guns and MclIntosh’s brigade, and in easy support 
of either. The cavalry, under Major Sumner, to envelop our extreme left, and 
be governed by circumstances—to repel or attack, as the commander’s judgment 
might suggest. The troops to be put in position under cover of the night; and 
the work to begin as soon as the heavy metal could be properly directed. 
Colonel Duncan was charged with the general disposition of the artillery. Ac- 
cordingly, at 3 o’clock in the morning of the 8th, the several columns were put 
in motion on as many different routes; and when the gray of the morning 
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enabled them to be seen, they were as accurately in position as if posted in 
midday for review. The early dawn was the moment appointed for the attack, 
which was announced to our troops by the opening of Huger’s guns on El 
Molino del Rey, upon which they continued to play actively until this point of 
the enemy’s line became sensibly shaken, when the assaulting party, com- 
manded by Wright, and guided by that accomplished officer, Captain Mason of 
the engineers, assisted by Lieutenant Foster, dashed gallantly forward to the 
assault. Unshaken by the galling of the musketry and canister that was showered 
upon them, on they rushed, driving infantry and artillery-men at the point of the 
bayonet. The enemy’s field battery was taken, and his own guns were trailed 
upon his retreating masses; before, however, they could be discharged, perceiv- 

ing that he had been dispossessed of his strong position by comparatively a 
handful of men, he made a desperate effort to regain it. Accordingly his retiring 
forces rallied and formed with this object. Aided by the infantry, which covered 
the housetops (within reach of which the battery had been moved during the 
night), the enemy’s whole line opened upon the assaulting party a terrific fire 
of musketry, which struck down eleven out of the fourteen officers that composed 
the command, and non-commissioned officers and men in proportion ; including, 
amongst the officers, Brevet Major Wright, the commander; Captain Mason and 
Lieutenant Foster, engineers; all severely wounded. This severe shock, stag- 
gered, for a moment, that gallant band. The light battalion, held to cover Cap- 
tain Huger’s battery, under Captain E. Kirby Smith, (Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
being sick,) and the right wing of Cadwalader « brigade, were promptly ordered 
forward to support, which order was executed in the most gallant style; the 
enemy was again routed, and this point of his line carried, and fully possessed 
by our troops. In the meantime Garland’s (1st) brigade, ably sustained by 
Captain Drum’s artillery, assaulted the enemy’s leit, and, after an obstinate and 
very severe contest, drove him from his apparently impregnable position, im- 
mediately under the guns of the castle of Chapultepec. Drum’s section, and the 
battering guns under Captain Huger, advanced to the enemy’s position, and the 
captured guns of the enemy were now opened on his retreating forces, on which 
they continued to fire until beyond their reach. While this work was in pro- 
gress of accomplishment by our centre and right, our troops on the left were not 
idle. Duncan’s battery opened on the right of the enemy’s line, up to this time 
engaged; and the 2d brigade, under Colonel McIntosh, was now ordered to 
assault the extreme right of the enemy’s line. The direction of this brigade 
soon caused it to mask Duncan’s battery—the fire of which, for the moment, 
was discontinued, and the brigade moved steadily on to the assault of Casa 
Mata, which, instead of an ordinary field entrenchment, as was supposed, 
proved to be a strong stone citadel, surrounded with bastioned entrenchments 
and impassable ditches—an old Spanish work, recently repaired and enlarged. 
When within easy musket range, the enemy opened a most deadly fire upon 
our advancing troops, which was kept up, without intermission, until our gallant 
men reached the very slope of the parapet of the work that surrounded the 
citadel. By this time, a large proportion of the command were either killed or 
wounded, amongst whom were the three senior officers present—Brevet Colonel 
Melntosh, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, of the 5th infantry, and Major Waite, 
8th infantry; the second killed, and the first and last desperately wounded. 
Still, the fire from the citadel was unabated. In this crisis of the attack, the 
command was, momentarily, thrown into disorder, and fell back on the left of 
Duncan’s battery, where they rallied. As the 2d brigade moved to the assault, 
a very large cavalry and infantry force was discovered approaching rapidly 
upon our left flank, to reinforce the enemy’s right. As soon as Duncan’s battery 
was masked, as before mentioned, supported by Andrews’s voltigeurs, of Cad- 
walader’s brigade, it moved promptly to the extreme left of our Jine, to check 
the threatened assault on this point. The enemy’s cavalry came, rapidly, within 
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canister range, when the whole battery opened a most effective fire, which soon 
broke the squadrons, and drove them back in disorder. During this fire upon 
the enemy’s cavalry, MajorSumner’s command moved to the front, and changed 
direction in admirable order, under a most appalling fire from the Casa Mata. 
This movement enabled his command to cross the ravine immediately on the 
left of Duncan’s battery, where it remained, doing noble service, until the close 
of the action. At the very moment the cavalry were driven beyond reach, our 
own troops drew back from before the Casa Mata, and enabled the guns of Dun- 
can’s battery to reopen upen this pesition ; which, after a short and well-directed 
fire, the enemy abandoned. The guns of the battery were now turned upon 
his retreating columns, and continued to play upon them until beyond reach. 

He was now driven from every point in the field, and his strong lines, which 
had certainly been defended well, were in our possession. In fulfilment of the 
instructions of the general-in-chief, the Casa Mata was blown up, and such of 
the captured ammunition as was useless to us, as well as the cannon moulds 
found in El Molino del Rey, were destroyed. After which, my command, under 
the reiterated urders of the general-in-chief, returned to quarters at Tacubaya, 
with three of the enemy’s four guns, (the fourth having been spiked, was ren- 
dered unserviceable:) as also a large quantity of small arms, with gun and 
musket ammunition, and exceeding eight hundred prisoners, including fifty-two 
commissioned oflicers. 

By the concurrent testimony of a prisoner, the enemy’s force exceeded four- 
teen thousand men, commanded by General Santa Anna in person. His total 
loss, killed, (including the 2d and 3d in command, Generals Valdarez and 
Leon,) wounded and prisoners, amounts to three thousand, exclusive of some 
two thousand who deserted after the rout. 

My command, reinforced as before stated, only reached three thousand one 
hundred men of all arms. The contest continued two hours, and its severity is 
painfully attested by our heavy loss of officers, non-commissioned officers and 
privates, including in the first two classes some of the brightest ornaments of 
the service. 

It will be seen that subordinate commanders speak in the warmest terms of 
the conduct of their officers and men, to which | beg leave to add my cordial 
testimony. There can be no higher exhibition of courage, constancy, and de- 
votion to duty and to country. 

These operations, occurring under the observation of the general-in-chief, 
gives assurance that justice will be done to the noble officers and soldiers whose 
valor achieved this glorious, but dear-bought victory. Commending the gallant 
dead, the wounded, and the few unscathed, to the respectful memory of their 
countrymen, and the rewards due to valor and conduct, | present the names of 
those especially noticed by subordinate commanders, uniting in all they have 
said, and extending the same testimony to those not named. 

Cavalry.—The conduct of Captain Hardee and Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Oakes is noticed with high and deserved commendation. 

Light Battery.—Lieutenants Hunt, Hayes and Clarke. 

Drum’s Artillery—Lieutenants Benjamin and Porter, 4th artillery. 

Ordnance —Lieutenants Hagner and Stone. 

Light Battalion.—Captain Reeve, 8th infantry ; Lieutenants Peck, 2d artillery, 
and Dent, 5th infantry. 

2d Artillery —Lieutenant and Adjutant Anderson, and Lieutenant Sedgwick. 

3d Artillery —Captain R. Anderson, and Lieutenants Lendrum, Andrews and 
Shields. 

4th Infantry —Brevet Major Buchanan; Lieutenant and Adjutant Prince, 
Lieutenants Gore, Smith, Judah, Lincoln, McConnell and Jones. 

5th Infantru—Captains Ruggles and McPhail; Lieutenant and Adjutant Lu- 
genbeel, Lieutenants Rossell, J. P. Smith, C. 8. Hamilton and Fowler. 
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6th Infantry—Captain Hoffman; Lieutenants E. Johnson, Armistead Wet- 
more, Buckner, and Adjutant Ernst. 

8th Infantry.—Brevet Major Wright; Captains Scriven, L. Smith, and Gates; 
and Lieutenants Selden, Merchant, Morris, Pickett, and particularly Adjutant 
Longstreet. 

Assaulting Column. — Brevet Major Wright, 8th infantry, commanding, 
wounded; Captain J. L. Mason, engineers, wounded; Captain M. E. Merrill, 
5th infantry, killed ; Captain A. Cady, 6th infantry, wounded ; Captain W. H. 
T. Walker, 5th infantry, wounded ; Captain J. V. Bomford, 8th infantry; First 
Lieutenant M. L. Shackleford, 2d artillery, wounded; First Lieutenant C. B. 
Daniels, 2d artillery, wounded; First Lieutenant G. O. Haller, 4th infantry ; 
First Lieutenant J. D. Clarke, 8th infantry, wounded ; Second Lieutenant J. F. 
Farry, 3d artillery, killed; Second Lieutenant J. G. 8. Snelling, 8th infantry, 
wounded ; Second Lieutenant M. Maloney, 4th infantry; Second Lieutenant 
John G. Foster, engineers, wounded. 

It becomes my grateful duty to notice the respective commanders, each o 
whom was distinguished for conduct and gallantry. 

Major Sumner, 2d dragoons, managed his command with skill and courage ; 
was al ways in the right place, at the right time ; menacing or repelling superior 
forces of his own arm. I cannot give, nor does that officer need higher praise. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Moore, 3d dragoons, coming on the field during the 
action, while giving a fine example in his own person, delicately forebore to 
exercise his right to command. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan having been charged with the general disposition 
of the artillery, executed that service with his usual talent, and then commanded 
and directed the fire of his own battery with habitual effect and results. His re- 
port embodies those of Huger and Drum. 

Captain Huger, chief of ordnance, placed his batteries and directed their fires 
with the highest skill, effect and gallantry. 

Captain Drum’s conduct was in all respects admirable. (See his report, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan’s, and that of his brigade commander, Garland.) 

The chief of the first brigade (Garland) conducted his command to the assault 
with a courage and ability worthy of his own distinguished reputation. He 
speaks in terms of high commendation of the brigade stafl—Brevet Captain 
Nichols, A. A. A. G., and Lieutenant Thorn, A. D. C.—both of whom were 
conspicuous—the latter capturing a regimental standard. 

Brevet Colonel McIntosh led the 2d brigade to the assault with the most dar- 
ing courage, and fell under two severe wounds. He bestows deserved praise 
on the brigade staff. Lieutenant and A. A. A. G. Kirkham, whose conduct was 
conspicuous to the whole command, and Lieutenant Burwell, who fell heading 
the assault. 

Captain McKenzie commanded the 2d artillery; Captain Burke, the 3d; 
(superseded in the course of the action, by Lieutenant Colonel Belton ;) Major 
Lee, the 4th Infantry ; Captain Chapman, the 5th, after the fall of Lieutenant 
Colonel Scott; Major Bonneville, the 6th infantry; Major Waite the 8th; (suc- 
ceeded, after being wounded, by Brevet Major Montgomery.) Mc’Kenzie, 
Burke, Waite and Montgomery were eminently distinguished. 

[ desire to bring to the notice of the general-in-chief the gallantry and good 
conduct of Brigadier-General Cadwalader and his command, by which the most 
timely and essential service was rendered in supporting the attack, and follow- 
ing up the success. Such movements as he was directed to make, were exe- 
cuted with zeal and promptness. General Cadwalader particularly notices 
Colonel Andrews, Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, killed, Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. 
Johnson, Majors Caldwall and Talcott, Captains C. J. Biddle, Irwin and Guthrie, 
Lieutenant R. H. Johnson, Assisiant Surgeon S. D. Scott, and especially Captain 
G. Deas, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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My acknowledgments are due, and respectfully tendered, to Major Kirby, 
pay department, and Major Gaines of the head-quarter staff, who came to me 
frequently during the conflict, with communications from the general-in-chief; 
and, at critical moments, my own staff being detached, did me the favor, under 
very hot fire, to give me their aid. I beg to tender these gentlemen my thanks 
—particularly Major Kirby, a soldier of thirty-five years’ unrequited service. 

I cannot close this report without a passing tribute to the gallant dead, among 
whom the service mourns the high-souled Scott, brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 5th 
infantry ; Capt. Merrill, 5th infantry, on whom the command of the storming party 
devolved ; Capt. E. Kirby Smith, (mortally wounded and since dead.) com- 
manding the light battalion; Brevet Captain Ayres, 3d artillery; First Lieuten- 
ant Burbank, (mortally wounded and since dead,) 8th infantry ; Lieutenants 
Strong and Burwell, 5th infantry; and Lieutenant Farry, 3d ertillery. All of 
these gallant men fell as, when it pleased God, they would have wished to fall, 
fighting bravely at the head of their troops—leaving a bright example to the 
service, and spotless names to the cherished recollections of comrades. 

It is again my grateful duty to present to the general-in-chief those ever- 
faithful and accomplished medical officers, Satterlee, Wright, Simpson, De Leon, 
Simons, Deyerle, and Roberts; the last mentioned, when the men of his re- 
giment were almost deprived of commanding officers, assumed the duties of 
his fallen comrades, and was desperately, probably mortally, wounded. 

I have to acknowledge my obligations to the gentlemen of the staff, who per- 
formed their duties with accustomed intelligence and bravery. Captain Mason 
and Lieutenant Foster, engineers, were badly wounded ; Lieutenant Armstrong, 
2d artillery, division commissary, who perished at the close of the action ; Capt. 
Mackall, Assistant Adjutant-General ; Captain Pemberton, Lieutenant Semmes, 
(navy,) and Lieutenant Wood, aid-de-camp ; and Lieutenant Hardcastle, topo- 
graphical engineers. And I desire to express my particular obligations to Major 

orland, Arkansas volunteers, lately a — of war; G. W. Kendall, Esq., 
of Lonisiana; Captain Wyse and Mr. Hargous, army agent, who came upon 
the field, volunteered their acceptable services, and conducted themselves in 
the transmission of orders, with conspicuous gallantry. 

Accompanying is a tabular statement of casualties, with lists, by name, of rank 
and file killed, viz: nine officers killed, and forty-nine wounded ; seven hundred 
and twenty-nine rank and file killed and wounded. 

Reference is respectfully made to the annexed topographical sketch, exe- 
euted by Lieutenant Hardcastle, as illustrative of the tactical part of this report. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
y. J. WORTH, 
Brevet Major-General Commanding. 

To Capt. Scorr, A. A. Adj -Gen., Head-quarters. 


BATTLES OF MEXICO—CAPTURE OF THE CITY.—REPORT OF MAJOR-GENERAL SCOTT. 
No. 34. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
National Palace of Mexico, Sept. 18, 1847. 

Sir:—At the end of another series of arduous and brilliant operations, of more 
than forty-eight hours continuance, this glorious army hoisted, on the morning 
of the 14th, the colors of the United States on the walls of this palace. 

The victory of the 8th, at the Molinos del Rey, was followed by daring recon- 
noissances on the part of our distinguished engineers—Captain Lee, Lieutenants 
Beauregard, Stevens, and Tower—Major Smith, senior, being sick, and Capt. 
Mason, third in rank, wounded. Their operations were directed principally to 
the south—towards the gates of the Piedad, San Angel, (Nino Perdido,) San 
Antonio, and the Paseo de la Viga. 
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This city stands on a slight swell of ground, near the centre of an irregular 
basin, and is girdled with a ditch in*its greater extent—a navigable canal of 
great breadth and depth—very difficult to bridge in the presence of an enemy, 
and serving at once for drainage, custom-house purposes, and military defence ; 
leaving eight entrances or gates, over arches—each of which we found defended 
by a system of strong works, that seemed to require nothing but some men and 
guns to be impregnable. 

Outside and within the cross-fires of those gates, we found to the south other 
obstacles but little Jess formidable. All the approaches near the city are over 
elevated causeways, cut in many places (to oppose us) and flanked on both 
sides by ditches, also of unusual dimensions. The numerous cross-roads are 
flanked in like manner, having bridges at the intersections, recently broken. 
The meadows thus checkered, are, moreover, in many spots, under water or 
marshy ; for, it will be remembered, we were in the midst of the wet season, 
though with less rain than usual, and we could not wait for the fall of the neigh- 
boring lakes and the consequent drainage of the wet grounds at the edge of the 
city—the lowest in the whole basin. 

Alter a close personal survey of the southern gates, covered by Pillow’s divi- 
sion and Riley’s brigade of Twiggs’s—with four times our numbers concentrated 
in our immediate front—I determined, on the 11th, to avoid that net-work of 
obstacles, and to seek, by a sudden inversion to the southwest and west, less 
unfavorable approaches. 

To economize the lives of our gallant officers and men, as well as to insure 
success, it became indispensable that this resolution should be long masked from 
the enemy; and again, that the new movement, when discovered, should be 
ae for a feint, and the old as indicating our true and ultimate point of 
attack. 

Accordingly, on the spot, the 11th, I ordered Quitman’s division from Coyoacan, 
to join Pillow, by daylight, before the southern gates, and then that the two major- 
generals, with their divisions, should, by mght, proceed (two miles) to join me 
at Tacubaya, where I was quartered with Worth’s division. Twiggs, with 
Riley’s brigade and Captains Taylor’s and Steptoe’s field batteries—the latter of 
12-pounders—was left in front of those gates to manceuvre, to threaten, or to 
make false attacks, in order to occupy and deceive the enemy. Twiggs’s other 
brigade (Smith's) was left at supporting distance in the rear, at San Angel, ull 
the morning of the 13th, and also to support our general depot at Mixcoac. 
The stratagem against the south was admirably executed throughout the 12th 
and down to the afternoon of the 13th, when it was too late for the enemy to 
recover from the effects of his delusion. 

The first step in the new movement was to carry Chapultepec, a natural and 
isolated mound, of great elevation, strongly fortified at its base, on its acclivities 
and heights. Besides a numerous garrison, here was the military college of 
the republic, with a large number of sub-lieutenants and other students. Those 
works were within direct gun-shot of the village of Tacubaya, and, until carried, 
we could not approach the city on the west without making a circuit too wide 
and too hazardous. 

In the course of the same night (that of the 11th) heavy batteries within easy 
ranges were established. No. 1, on our right, under the command of Captain 
Drum, 4th artillery, (relieved the next day, for some hours, by Lieutenant An- 
drews of the 3d,) and No. 2, commanded by Lieutenant Hagner, ordnance— 
both supported by Quitman’s division. Nos. 3 and 4, on the opposite side, sup- 
yore by Pillow’s division, were commanded, the former by Capt. Brooks and 

ieutenant 8. S. Anderson, 2d artillery, alternately, and the latter by Lieutenant 
Stone, ordnance. The batteries were traced by Captain Huger and Captain 
Lee, engineer, and constructed by them, with the able assistance of the young 
officers of those corps and the artillery. 
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To prepare for an assault, it was foreseen that the play of the batteries might 
run into the second day; but recent captures had not only trebled our siege 
ieces, but also our ammunition; and we knew that we should greatly augment 
th by carrying the place. I was, therefore, in no haste in ordering an assault 
before the works were well crippled by our missiles. 

The bombardment and cannonade, under the direction of Captain Huger, 
were commenced early in the morning of the 12th. Before nightfall, which 
necessarily stopped our batteries, we had perceived that a good impression had 
been made on the castle and its outworks, and that a large body of the enemy 
had remained outside, towards the city, from an early hour, to avoid our fire, 
and to be at hand on its cessation, in order to reinforce the garrison against an 
assault. The same outside force was discovered the next morning, after our 
batteries had reopened upon the castle, by which we again reduced its garrison 
to the minimum needed for the guns. 

Pillow and Quitman had been in position since early in the night of the 11th. 
Major-General Worth was now ordered to hold his division in reserve, near the 
foundry, to support Pillow; and Brigadier-General Smith, of Twiggs’s division, 
had just arrived with his brigade from Piedad, (2 miles,) to support Quitman. 
Twiggs’s guns, before the southern gates, again reminded us, as the day before, 
that he, with Riley’s brigade and Taylor’s and Steptoe’s batteries, was in activity, 
threatening the southern gates, and there holding a great part of the Mexican 
army on the defensive. 

orth’s division furnished Pillow’s attack with an assaulting party of some 
250 volunteer officers and men, under Capt. McKenzie, of the 2d artillery; and 
Twiggs’s division supplied a similar one, commanded by Captain Casey, 2d 
infantry, to Quitman. Each of those little columns was furnished with scaling 
ladders. — 

The signal I had appointed for the attack was the momentary cessation of 
fire on the part of our heavy batteries. About 8 o’clock in the morning of the 
13th, judging that the time had arrived, by the effect of the missiles we had 
thrown, I sent an aid-de-camp to Pillow, and another to Quitman, with notice 
that the concerted signal was about to be given. Both columns now advanced 
with an alacrity that gave assurance of prompt success. The batteries, seizing 
opportunities, threw shots and shells upon the enemy over the heads of our 
men, with good effect, particularly at every attempt to reinforce the works from 
without to meet our assault. 

Major-General Pillow’s approach, on the west side, lay through an open 
grove, filled with sharp shooters, who were speedily dislodged; when, being 
up with the front of the attack, and emerging into open space, at the foot of a 
rocky acclivity, that gallant leader was struck down by an agonizing wound. 
The immediate command devolved on Brigadier-General Cadwalader. in the 
absence of the senior brigadier (Pierce) of the same division—an invalid since 
the events of August 19. On a previous call of Pillow, Worth had just sent him 
a reinforeement—Col. Clarke’s brigade. 

The broken acclivity was still to be ascended, and a strong redoubt, midway, 
to be carried, before reaching the castle on the heights. The advance of our 
brave men, led by brave officers, though necessarily slow, was unwavering, 
over rocks, chasms, and mines, and under the hottest fire of cannon and raus- 
ketry. The redoubt now yielded to resistless valor, and the shouts that follc wed 
announced to the castle the fate that impended. The enemy were steadily driven 
from shelter to shelter. The retreat allowed not time to fire asingle mine, wii: 
out the certainty of blowing up friend and foe. Those who at a distance attempted 
to apply matches to the long trains, were shot down by our men. There was 
death below, as well as above ground. At length the ditch and wall of the 
main work were reached; the scaling-ladders were brought up and planted by 
the storming parties; some of the daring spirits first in the assault were cast 
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down—killed or wounded; but a lodgment was soon made; streams of heroes 
followed; all opposition was overcome, and several of our regimental colors 
flung out from the upper walls, amidst long-continued shouts and cheers, which 
sent dismay into the capital. No scene could have been more animating or 
glorious. 

Major-General Quitman, nobly supported by Brigadier-Generals Shields and 
Smith [P. F.,] his other officers and men, was up with the part assigned him. 
Simultaneously with the movement on the west, he had gallantly approached 
the southeast of the same works over a causeway with cuts and batteries, and 
defended by an army strongly posted outside, to the east of the works. Those 
formidable obstacles Quitman had to face, with but little shelter for his troops or 
space for manw@uvring. Deep ditches, flanking the causeway, made it difficult 
to cross on either side into the adjoining meadows. and these again were inter- 
sected by other ditches. Smith and his brigade had been early thrown out to 
make a sweep to the right, in order to present a front against the enemy's line, 
(outside,) and to turn two intervening batteries, near the foot of Chapultepec. 
This movement was also intended to support Quitman’s storming parties, both 
on the causeway. The first of these, furnished by Twiggs’s division, was com- 
manded in succession by Capt. Casey, 2d infantry, and Capt Paul, 7th infantry, 
after Casey had been severely wounded; and the second, originally under the 
gallant Major Twiggs, marine corps, killed, and then Capt. Miller, 2d Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers. The storming party, now commanded by Capt. Paul, seconded 
by Captain Roberts of the rifles, Lieut. Stewart, and others of the same regiment, 
Smith’s brigade, carried the two batteries in the road, took some guns, with 
many prisoners, and drove the enemy posted behind in support. The New York 
and South Carolina volunteers (Shields’ brigade) and the 2d Pennsylvania 
volunteers, all on the left of Quitman’s line, together with portions of his storm- 
ing parties, crossed the meadows in front, under a heavy fire, and entered the 
outer enclosure of Chapultepec just in time to join in the final assault from the 
west. 

Besides Major-Generals Pillow and Quitman, Brigadier-Generals Shields, 
Smith, and Eelaniades, the following are the officers and corps most distin- 
gtished in those brilliant operations. The voltigeur regiment, in two detach- 
ments, commanded, respectively, by Colonel Andrews and Lieut.-Col. Johnstone 
—the latter mostly in the lead, accompanied by Major Caldwell ; Captains Bar- 
nard and Biddle, of the same regiment—the former the first to plant a regimental 
color, and the latter, among the first in the assault ; the storming party of Worth’s 
division, under Captain McKenzie, 2d artillery, with Lieut. Selden, 8th in- 
fantry, early on the ladder and badly wounded; Lieut. Armistead, 6th infantry, 
the first to leap into the ditch to plant a ladder ; Lieut. Rogers, of the 4th, and J. 
P. Smith of the 5th infantry—both mortally wounded ;—the 9th infantry, under 
Col. Ransom, who was killed while gallantly leading that gablant regiment ; the 
15th infantry under Lieut.-Col. Howard and Major Woods, with Captain Chase, 
whose company gallantry carried the redoubt, midway up the acclivity ;--Col. 
Clarke’s brigade ( Worth’s division), consisting of the 5th, 8th, and part of the 6th 
regiments of infantry, commanded, respectively, by Captain Chapman, Major 
Montgomery, and Lieut. Edward Johnstone—the Jatter specially noticed, with 
Lieuts. Longstreet (badly wounded—advancing—colors in hand) Pickett, and 
Merchant—the last three of the 8th infantry ;—portions of the United States 
marines, New York, South Carolina, and 2d Pennsylvania volunteers, which, 
delayed with their division (Quitman’s) by the hot engagement below, arrived 
just in time to participate in the assault of the heights—particularly a detachment, 
under Lieut. Reid, New York volunteers, consisting of a company of the same, 
with one of marines; and another detachment, a portion of the storming party 

(Twiggs’s division, serving with Quitman) under Lieut. Steele, 2d infantry— 
alter the fall of Lieut. Gantt, 7th infantry. 
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In this connection, it is but just to recall the decisive effect of the heavy bat- 
teries, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, comifianded by those excelleut officers, Captain 
Drum, 4th artillery, assisted by Lieuts. Benjamin and Porter of his own com- 
pany ; Captain Brooks and Lieut. Anderson, 2d artillery, assisted by Lieut. Rus- 
sell, 4th infantry, a volunteer; Lieuts. Hagner and Stone, of the ordnance, and 
Lieut. Andrews, 3d artillery—the whole superintended by Captain Huger, chief 
of the ordnance with this army—an officer distinguished by every kind of 
merit. The mountain howitzer battery, under Lieut. Reno, of the ordnance, 
deserves, also, to be particularly mentioned. Attached to the voltigeurs, it fol- 
lowed the movements of that regiment, and again won applause. 

In adding to the list of individuals of conspicuous merit, | must limit myself 
to a few of the many names which might be enumerated:—Captain Hooker, 
Assistant Adjuatant-General, who won special applause, successively, in the statf 
off Pillow and Cadwalader; Lieut. Lovell, 4th artillery, (wounded,.) chief of 
Quitman’s staff; Capt. Page, Assistant Adjutant-General, (wounded,) and Lieut. 
Hammond, 3d artillery, both of Shields’s staff, and Lieut Van Dorn, (7th in- 
fantry,) aid-de-camp to Brigadier-General Smith. 

Those operations all oceurred 6n the west, southeast, and heights of Chapul- 
tepec. To the north, and at the base of the mound, inaccessible on that side, 
the J1th infantry, under Lieutenant Colonel Hebert, the 14th, under Colonel 
Trousdale, and Captain Magruder’s field battery, 1st artillery—one section ad- 
vanced under Lieutenant Jackson—all of Pillow’s division—had, at the same 
time, some spirited affairs against superior numbers, driving the enemy from a 
battery in the road, and capturing a gun. Inthese, the officers and corps named, 
gained merited praise. Colonel Trousdale, the commander, though twice 
wounded, continued on duty until the heights were carried. 

Early in the morning of the 13th, I repeated the orders of the night before 
to Major-General Worth, to be, with his division, at hand, to support the move- 
ment of Major-General Pillow from our left. The latter seems soon to have 
called for that entire division, standing momentarily in reserve, and Worth sent 
him Colonel Clarke’s brigade. The call, if not unnecessary, was at least, from 
the circumstances, unknown to me at the time; for, soon observing that the 
very large body of the enemy, in the road in front of Major-General Quitman’s 
right, was receiving reinforcements from the city—less than a mile and a half 
to the east—I sent instructions to Worth, on our opposite flank, to turn Cha- 
pultepec with his division, and to proceed, cautiously, by the road at its north- 
ern base, in order, if not met by very superior numbers, to threaten or to attack, 
in rear, that body of the enemy. The movement, it was also believed, couid 
not fail to distract and to intimidate the enemy generally. 

Worth promptly advanced with his remaining brigade—Colonel Garland’s— 
Lieutenant-Colonel P. F. Smith’s light battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan’s 
field battery—all of his division—and three squadrons of dragoons, under Major 
Summer, which I had just ordered up to join in the movement. 

Having turned the forest on the west, and arriving opposite to the north centre 
of Chapultepec, Worth came up with the troops in the road, under Colonel 
Trousdale, and aided by a flank movement of a part of Garland’s brigade in 
taking the one-gun breastwork, then under the fire of Lieutenant Jackson’s sec- 
tion of Captain Magruder’s field battery. Continuing to advance, this division 
passed Chapultepec, attacking the right of the enemy’s line, resting on that 
road, about the moment of the general retreat consequent upon the capture of 
the formidable castle and its outworks. 

Arriving some minutes later, and mounting to the top of the castle, the whole 
field, to the east, lay plainly under my view. 

There are two routes from Chapultepec to the capital-—the one on the right 
entering the same gate. Belen, with the road from the south, via Piedad; and 
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the other obliquing to the left, to intersect the great western, or San Cosme road, 
in a suburb outside of the gate of San Cosme. 

Each of these routes (an elevated causeway) presents a double roadway on 
the sides of an aqueduct of strong masonry, and great height, resting on open 
arches and massive pillars, which, together, afford fine points both for attack 
and defence. ‘The sideways of both aqueducts are, moreover, defended by 
many strong breasiworks at the gates, and before reaching them. As we had 
expected, we found the four tracks unusually dry and solid for the season. 

Worth and Quitman were prompt in pursuing the retreating enemy—the 
former by the San Cosme aqueduct, and the latter along that of Belen. Each 
had now advanced some hundred yards. 

Deeming it all-important to profit by our successes, and the consequent dis- 
may of the enemy, which could not be otherwise than general. | hastened to 
dispatch, from Chapaltepec—first Clarke’s brigade, and then Cadwalader’s, to 
the support of Worth, and gave orders that the necessary heavy guns should 
follow. Pierce's brigade was, at the same time, sent to Quitman, and in the 
course of the afternoon, | caused some additional siege pieces to be added to 
his train. Then, after designating the 15th infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard—Morgan, the colonel, had been disabled by a wound at Churubusco— 
as the garrison of Chapultepec, and giving directions for the care of the prisoners 
of war, the captured ordnance and ordnance stores, I proceeded to join the ad- 
vance of Worth, within the suburb, and beyond the turn at the junction of the 
aqueduct with the great highway from the west to the gate of San Cosme. 

At this junction of roads, we Get passed one of those formidable systems of 
city defences, spoken of above, and it had not a gun !—a strong proof—1. That 
the enemy had expected us to fail in the attack upon Chapultepec, even if we 
meant anything more than a feint; 2. That, in either care, we designed, in his 
belief, to return and double our forces against the southern gates, a delusion kept 
up by the active demonstrations of Twiggs and the forces posted on that side ; 
and 3. That advancing rapidly from the reduction of Chapultepec, the enemy 
had not time to shift guns—our previous captures had left him, comparatively, 
but few—from the southern gates. 

Within those disgarnished works, I found our troops engaged in a street fight 
against the enemy posted in gardens, at windows and on house-tops—all flat, 
with parapets, Worth ordered forward the mountain howitzers of Cadwalader's 
brigade, preceded by skirmishers and pioneers, with pick-axes and crow-bars, 
to force windows and doors, or to burrow through walls. The assailants were 
soon in an equality of position fatal to the enemy. By 8 o’clock in the evening, 
Worth had carried two batieries in this suburb. According to my instructions, 
he here posted guards and sentinels, and placed his troops under shelter for the 
night. There was but one more obstacle—the San Cosme gate (custom-house), 
between him and the great square in front of the cathedral and palace—the 
heart of the city ; and that barrier, it was known, could not, by daylight, resist 
our siege guns thirty minutes. 

I had gone back to the foot of Chapultepec, the point from which the two 
aqueduets begin to diverge, some hours earlier, in order to be near that new 
depot, and in easy communication with Quitman and Twiggs as well as with 
Worth. 

From this point I ordered all detachments and stragglers to their respective 
corps, then in advance; sent to Quitman additional siege guns. ammunition, 
entrenching tools ; directed Twiggs’s remaining brigade (Riley’s) from Piedad, 
to support Worth, and Captain Steptoe’s field battery, also at Piedad, to rejoin 
Quitman’s division. 

T had been, from the first, well aware that the western, or San Cosme, was 
the less difficult route to the centre and conquest of the capital ; and, therefore, 
intended that Quitman should only man@uvre and threaten the Belén or south- 
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western gate, in order to favor the main attack by Worth—knowing that the 
strong defences at the Belén were directly under the guns of the much stronger 
‘fortress, called the citadel, just within. Both of these defences of the enemy 
were also within easy supporting distance from the San Angel (or Nino Perdido) 
and San Antonio gates. Hence the greater support, in numbers, given to Worth’s 
movement as the main attack. 

Those views I repeatedly, in the course of the day, communicated to Major- 
General Quitman ; but being in hot pursuit—gallant himself, and ably sup- 
ported by Brigadier-Generals Shields and Smith—Shields badly wounded before 
Chapultepec and refusing to retire—as well as by all the officers and men of the 
column—Quitman continued to press forward, under flank and direct fires ;— 
carried an intermediate battery of two guns, and then the gate, before two o’clock 
in the afternoon, but not without proportionate loss, increased by his steady 
maintenance of that position. 

Here, of the heavy battery—4th artillery—Captain Drum and Lieutenant 
Benjamin were mortally wounded, and Lieutenant Porter, its third in rank, 
slightly. The loss of those two most distinguished officers the army will long 
mourn. Lieutenants J. B. Moragne and William Canty, of the South Carolina 
volunteers, also of high merit, fell on the same occasion—besides many of our 
bravest non-commissioned officers and men—particularly in Captain Drum’s 
veteran company. I cannot, in this place, give names or numbers; but full re- 
turns of the killed and wounded of all corps, in their recent operations, will 
accompany this report. 

Quitman, within the city—adding several new defences to the position he 
had won, and sheltering his corps as well as practicable—now awaited the 
return of daylight under the guns of the formidable citadel, yet to be subdued. 

At about 4 o'clock next morning, (September 14,) a deputation of the ayun- 
tamiento (city council) waited upon me to report that the federal government 


d 
and the army of Mexico had fled from the capital some three hours before, and 
to demand terms of —— in favor of the church, the citizens, and the 


municipal authorities. promptly replied, that I would sign no capitulation; 
that the city had been virtually in our possession from the time of the lodgments 
effected by Worth and Quitman the day before ; that I regretted the silent escape 
of the Mexican army ; that I should levy upon the city a moderate contribution, 
for special purposes ; and that the American army should come under no terms, 
not self-imposed—such only as its own honor, the dignity of the United States, 
and the spirit of the age, should, in my opinion, imperiously demand and 
impose. 

or the terms, so imposed, I refer the department to subsequent general 
orders, Nos. 287 and 289, (paragraphs 7, 8, and 9, of the latter,) copies of 
which are herewith enclosed. 

At the termination of the interview with the city deputation, I communicated, 
about daylight, orders to Worth and Quitman to advance slowly and cautiously 
(to guar inst treachery) towards the heart of the city, and to occupy its 
stronger and more commanding points. Quitman proceeded to the great plaza 
or square, planted guards, and hoisted the colors of the United States on the 
national palace—containing the halls of Congress and executive apartments of 
federal Mexico. In this grateful service, Quitman might have been anticipated 
by Worth, but for my express orders, halting the latter at the head of the 
Alameda, (a n park,) within three squares of that goal of general ambition. 
The capital, however, was not taken by any one or two corps, but by the talent, 
the science, the gallantry, the prowess of this entire army. In the glorious con- 

uest, all had contributed—early and powerfully—the killed, the wounded, and 

for duty—at Vora Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, San Antonio, Churubusco, 

three battles,) the Molinos del Rey, and Chapultepec—as much as those who 
fought at the gates of Belén and San Cosme. 
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Soon after we had entered, and were in the act of occupying the city, a fire 
was opened upon us from the flat roofs of the houses, from windows and cor- 
ners o} streets, by some two thousand convicts liberated the night before by the 
flying government—joined by, perhaps, as many Mexican soldiers, who had 
disbanded themselves and thrown off their uniforms. This unlawful war lasted 
more than twenty-four hours, in spite of the exertions of the municipal authori- 
ties, and was not put down till we had lost many men, including several officers, 
killed or wounded, and had punished the miscreants. Their objects were, to 
gratify national hatred; and, in the general alarm and confusion, to plunder the 
wealthy perm ae a ig J the deserted houses. But families are now 
generally returning; business of every kind has been resumed, and the city is 
already tranquil and cheerful, under the admirable conduct (with exceptions 
ba few and trifling) of our gallant troops. 

his army has been more disgusted than surprised that, by some sinister pro- 
cess on the part of certain individuals at home, its numbers have been, gene- 
rally, almost trebled in our public papers—beginning at Washington. 

Leaving, as we all feared, inadequate garrisons at Vera Cruz, Perote, and 
Puebla—with much larger hospitals; and being obliged, most reluctantly, from 
the same cause (general paucity of numbers) to abandon Jalapa, we marched 
{August 7-10] from Puebla with only 10,738 rank and file. This number in- 
cludes the garrison of Jalapa, and the 2,429 men brought up by Brigadier-General 
Pierce, August 6. 

At Contreras, Churubusco, &c., [August 20,] we had but 8,497 men engaged 
—after deducting the garrison of San Augustin, (our general depot.) the inter- 
mediate sick and the dead; at the Molinos del Rey (September 8) but three 
brigades, with some cavalry and artillery—making in all 3,251 men—were in 
the battle; in the two days—September 12 and 13—our whole operating force, 
after deducting, again, the recent killed, wounded, and sick, together with the 
garrison of Mixcoac (the then general depot) and that of Tacubaya, was but 
7,180; and, finally, after deducting the new garrison of Chapultepec, with the 
killed and wounded of the two days, we took possession (September 14) of this 
great capital with less than 6,000 men! And I reassert, upon accumulated and 
unquestionable evidence, that, in not one of those conflicts, was this army op- 
posed by fewer than three and a half times its numbers—in several of them, by 
a yet greater excess. 

I recapitulate our losses since we arrived in the basin of Mexico: 

Aveust 19, 20.—Killed, 137, including 14 officers. Wounded, 877, including 
62 officers. Missing, (probably killed,) 38 rank and file. Total, 1,052. 

SepremBer 8.—Ailled, 116, including 9 officers. Wounded, 665, including 49 
officers. Missing, 18 rank and file. Total, 789. 

SerremBer 12, 13, 14.—Killed, 130, including 10 officers. Wounded, 703, in- 
cluding 68 officers. Missing, 29 rank and file. Total, 862. 

Grand total of losses, 2,703, including 383 officers. 

On the other hand, this smail force has beaten on the same occasions. in view 
of their capital, the whole Mexican army, of (at the beginning) thirty odd thou- 
sand men—posted, always, in chosen positions, behind entrenchments, or more 
formidable defences of nature and art; killed or wounded, of that number, more 
than 7000 officers and men ; taken 3,730 prisoners, one-seventh officers, includ- 
ing 13 generals, of whom 3 had been presidents of this republic ; captured more 
than 20 colors and standards, 75 pieces of ordnance, besides 57 wall-pieces, 
20,000 smal] arms, an immense quantity of shots, shells, powder, &c., &c. 

Of that enemy, once so formidable in numbers, appointments, artillery, &c , 
twenty odd thousand men have disbanded themselves in despair, leaving, as is 
known, not more than three fragments—the largest about 2,500—now wander- 
ing in different directions, without magazines or a military chest, and living at 
Sree quarters upon their own people. 
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General Santa Anna, himself a fugitive, is believed to be on the point of re- 
signing the chief magistracy, and escaping to neutral Guatemala. A new 
president, no doubt, will soon be declared, and the federal Congress is expected 
to re-assemble at Queretaro, 125 miles north of this, on the Zacatecas road, some 
time in October. I have seen and given safe conduct through this city to several 
of its members. The government will find itself without resources; no army, 
no arsenals, 10 magazines, and but little revenue, internal or external. Sull 
such is the obstinacy, or rather infatuation, of this people, that it is very doubtful 
whether the new authorities will dare sue for peace on the terms which, in the 
recent negotiations, were made known by our minister. 

* . at * * * * * * 

Tn conclusion, I beg to enumerate, once more, with due commendation and 
thanks, the distinguished staff officers, general and personal, who, in our last 
operations in front of the enemy, accompanied me, and communicated orders 
to every point and through every danger. Lieutenant-Colonel Hitchcock, acting 
inspector-general; Major Turnbull and Lieutenant Hardcastle, topographical 
engineers; Major Kirby, chief paymaster; Captain Irwin, chief quartermaster ; 
Captain Grayson, chief commissary; Captain H. L. Scott, chief in the adjutant- 
general’s department; Lientenant Williams, aid-de-camp ; Lieutenant Lay, mili- 
tary setretary, and Major J. P. Gaines, Kentucky cavalry, volunteer aid-de-camp. 
Captain Lee, engineer, so constantly distinguished, also bore important orders 
from me (September 13) until he fainted from a wound and the loss of two 
nights’ sleep at the batteries. Lieutenants Beauregard, Stevens, and Tower, all 
wounded, were employed with the divisions, and Lieutenants G. W. Smith and 
G. B. McClellan with the company of sappers and miners. Those five lieu- 
tenants of engineers, like their captain, won the admiration of all about them. 
The ordnance officers, Captain Huger, Lieutenants Hagner, Stone, and Reno, 
were highly effective, and distinguished at the several batteries; and 1 must add 
that Captain McKinstry, assisi‘int quartermaster, at the close of the operations, 
executed several important commissions for me as a special volunteer. 

Surgeon-General Lawson, and the medical staff generally, were skillful and 
untiring in and out of fire, in ministering to the numerous wounded. 

To illustrate the operations in this basin, I inclose two beautiful drawings, 
prepared under the directions of Major Turnbull, mostly from actual survey. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, your most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

The Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, 

Secretary of War. 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Mexico, September 14, 1847. 
Genera Orpers. No. 284. 

1. Under the favor of God, the valor of this army, after many glorious victo- 
ries, has hoisted the colors of our country in the capital of Mexico and on the 
palace of its government. 

2. But the war is notended. The Mexican army and government have fled, 
only to watch an opportunity to return upon us in vengeance. We must then 
be on our guard. 

3. Companies and regiments will be kept together, and all stand on the alert. 
Our safety is in military discipline. 

4. Let there be no drunkenness, no disorders and no straggling. Stragglers 
will be in great danger of assassination, and marauders shall be punished by 
courts martial. 

5. All the rules so honorably observed by this glorious army, in Puebla, must 
be observed here. The honor of the army, and the honor of our country call 
for the best behavior on the part of all. The valiant must, to win the appro- 
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bation of God and their country, be sober, orderly and merciful. His noble 
brethren in arms will not be deaf to this hasty appeal from their commander 
and friend. 
6. Major-General Quitman is appointed civil and military governor of Mexico. 
By command of Major-General Scott. 
H. L. SCOTT, 
A, A, A. General. 


HEeap-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
National Palace of Mexwo, September 16, 1847. 


GENERAL Orvers. No. 286. 


The general-in-chief calls upon his brethren in arms to return, both in public 
and private worship, thanks and gratitude to God for the signal triumphs which 
they have recently achieved for their country. 

Beginning with the 19th of August, and ending the 14th instant, this army 
has gallantly fought its way through the fields and forts of Contreras, San An- 
tonio, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, and the gates of San Cosme 
and Tacubaya, into the capital of Mexico. 

When the very limited numbers who have performed those brilliant deeds 
shall have become known, the world will be astonished and our own country- 
men filled with joy and admiration. 

But all is not yet done. The enemy, though scattered and dismayed, has 
still many fragments of his late army hovering about us, and, aided by an ex- 
asperated population, he may again re-unite in treble our numbers, and fall 
upon us to advantage if we rest inactive on the security of pasi victories. 

Compaciness, vigilance and discipline are, therefore, our only securities. 
Let every good officer and man look to those cautions and enjoin them upon 
all others. 

By command of Major-General Scott. 

H. L. SCOTT, 
A, A, A. General. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ACTS PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION 
OF THE THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


BILLS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE SENATE. 


An act concerning certain collection districts, and for other purposes. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the regulation of seamen on 
board the public and private vessels of the United States,” passed March 3d, 
1813. 

An act supplementary to the act entitled “‘ An act to regulate the exercise of 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in certain cases, and for other 

urp: ses. 

" ‘An act to provide for the purchase of the manuscript papers of the late James 
Madison, former President of the United States. 

An act to provide clothing for volunteers in the service of the United States. 

An act exempting vessels employed by the American Colonization Society 
in transporting colored emigrants from the United States to the coast of Africa, 
from the provisions of the acts of the 22d of February and the 2d of March, 
1847, regulating the carriage of passengers in merchant vessels. 

An act amending the act entitled “An act granting half-pay to widows or 
orphans, where their husbands and fathers have died of wounds received in the 
military service of the United States, in cases of deceased officers and soldiers 
of the militia and volunteers,” passed July 4th, 1846. 

An act supplemental to the act passed on the 9th day of July, in the year 1846, 
entitled “An act to retrocede the county of Alexandria, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to the State of Virginia.” 

An act to make attachments which are made undey process issuing from the 
courts of the United States, conform to the laws regulating such attachments in 
the courts of the states. 

An act in amendment of an act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled 
‘ An act to reduce the rates of postage, to limit the use and correct the abuse of 
the franking privilege, and for the prevention of frauds on the revenues of the 
Post Office Department,’ ”’ passed the 3d of March, 1845. 

An act to remit the duties on books, maps, and charts, imported for the use 
of the Library of Congress. 

An act explanatory of the act entitled “‘ An act to raise for a limited time, an 
additional military jorce, and for other purposes,” approved February 11th, 
1847, 

An act to extend an act entitled “ An act providing for the adjustment of all 
suspended pre-emption land claims in the several States and Territories,” ap- 
proved August 3, 1846. 

An act for the payment of liquidated claims against Mexico. 

An act to carry into effect certain provisions in the treaties between the United 
States and China and the Ottoman Porte, giving judicial powers to ministers 
and consuls of the United States in those countries. 

An act concerning the pay department of the army. 

An act giving effect to certain treaty stipulations between this and foreign 
governments, for the apprehension and delivery up of certain offenders. 

An act making appropriations for light-houses, light-boats, buoys, &c., and 
providing for the erection and establishment of the same. 
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BILLS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE HOUSE. 


An act making appropriations for the support of the army for the year ending 
30th June, 1849. 

An act in relation to military land warrants. 

An act to establish the Territorial Government of Oregon. 

An act making an appropriation to supply in part a deficiency in the appro- 
priations for subsistence in kind of the army and volunteers during the year 
ending the 20th of June, 1848. 

An act to authorize a loan not to exceed the sum of sixteen millions of 
dollars. 

An act making appropriations forthe support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1849. 

An act making appropriations for the payment of Revolutionary and other 
pensions of the United States, for the year ending the 30th of June, 1849. 

An act to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1848. 

An act making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian 
tribes forthe year ending the 30th of June, 1849, and for other purposes. 

An act making appropriations for certain fortifications of the United States for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1849. 

An act in explanation of an act entitled ‘‘ An act to appropriate the proceeds 
of public lands, and to grant pre-emption rights.” 

An act to amend the act to provide for the transportation of the mail between 
the United States and foreign countries, ani! for other purposes. 

An act to amend an act entitled “ An act in amendment of the acts respecting 
the judicial system of the United States.” 

An act making appropriations for the naval service for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1849. 

An act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the 
government for the year ending the 30th of June, 1849, and for other purposee. 

An act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1849, 

An act to continue, alter, and amend the charter of the city of Washington. 

An act to amend the act entitled “ An act supplemental to an act, entitled 
‘ An act providing for the’ prosecution of the existing war between the United 
States and the republic of Mexico,’ and for other purposes.” 

An act to amend the act entitled “ An act to appropriate the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, and to grant pre-emption rights.” 

An act giving the consent of the government of the United States to the State 
of Texas to extend her eastern boundary so as to include within her limits one- 
half of Sabine pass, Sabine lake, and Sabine river, as far north as the 32d degree 
of north latitude. 

An act to prevent the importation of adulterated and spurious drugs and 
medicines. 

An act for the relief of certain surviving widows of officers and soldiers of the 
Revolutionary army. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Joint resolutions expressive of the thanks of Congress to Major General Win- 
field Scott, and the troops under his command, for their distinguished gallantry 
and good conduct in the campaign of 1847. 

Joint resolution of thanks to Major General Taylor. 

Joint resolution of thanks to the officers, sailors, and marines of the United 
States navy. 
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pein tendering the congratulations of the Americans to the French 
eople. 
. Renebitien authorizing the presentation to the government of France of a series 
of the standard weights and measures of the United States, and for other pur- 
oses. 
: Resolution authorizing the proper accounting officers of the Treasury to make 
a just and fair settlement of the claims of the Cherokee nation of Indians, accord- 
ing to the principles established by the treaty of August, 1846. 
Resolution for the speedy payment of the three months’ extra pay to the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, musicians and privates who have served 
in the jate war with Mexico, allowed by the act of July 19, 1848. 
Resolution authorizing the erection, on the public grounds in the city of 
Washington, of a monument to George Washington. 


ERRATA. 


Page 159, line 16, for Horace read Horner. 
« 253, “ 20, “ country read county. ~~ 
“ 436, “ 11, “ Droitcorick read Drowwich. 
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